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THE STUDY OF LEGISLATION IN LAW SCHOOLS 
AN IMAGINARY INAUGURAL LECTURE 
By JAMES M. LANDIS, LL.B., ’24 
Professor of Legislation at the Harrard Law School 


i re study of legislation in American law schools is still a novelty. 
- To laymen, perennially hopeful of the legislative process and per- 
ennially disappointed, intensely aware of the bulk and mysteries of 
statute law, that fact — that law schools, in the main, disregard both 
the content of the statute book and the manner of its making — is, 
perhaps, strange. To lawyers it seems natural. For the common law 
they have untold respect; it is of their making. Its “perfection of 
human reason,” as Lord Coke stated the case, makes the lawyer proud 
of his heritage and the layman fearful to intrude. Contrast with this 
the statute, appearing merely as the voice of a majority, and seemingly 
only as durable as that majority. It simply states its commands and 
pleads no reasons for its cause. No precedents patently restrain the 
legislature; it does what it pleases. And what it pleases, means to the . 
true common law lawyer, what the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker pleases — a laying on of profane hands upon the law. What 
respect can attach to this process? What principles underlie these 
sporadic and vacillating commands? 

So ran the argument of the last century. Such concern as was exhib- 
ited over the legislative process was to be found elsewhere than in the 
law schools. Occasionally professors of legislation appeared in the uni- 
versities; political scientists busied themselves at times with the 
composition and procedure of legislatures. But in the law schools the 
inexorable logic of judicial precedents, enforced by the case system of 
study, held sway. The dominant juristic philosophy insisted that law 
could not be made; it could only be found. And so it happened that 
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for a badly reported precedent from the Year Book of Henry V there 
was worship, while for the statute there was only scant respect. 

Such prejudices have hitherto operated against the introduction of 
legislation into the law schools’ programs of study. The justification 
for its inclusion would seem simple, namely, that statutes today bulk 
large in the content of our law, and that lawyers bulk large in their 
making. But the justification must also seek pedagogic grounds. The 
ultimate query must be whether the study of legislation can somehow 
be made to redound to the advantage of the law student and whether 
such a study can be made to redound to the advantage of the legisla- 
tive process. Posed in this fashion, the question demands a more ade- 
quate exploration. And though the issue appears to be a double one, 
it is in truth but single, for what it is important for a man to know, 
that he will use and by its use create. 

Legal training today presents a picture of three years of intensive 
work with one type of material — the judicial decision. Courses con- 
sist of collections of precedents arranged in a systematic manner. 
Whatever the course, there is much sameness in the technique. Analy- 
sis of the individual case implies a search for the principle upon which 
it rests, exploration of the origins of this principle and testing its con- 
formity with other data of the law, examination of its implications, and 
finally its acceptance or rejection as “law.” In this way a system of 
working ideas is created, capable of application to other analogous 
instances and adaptable for expansion to new situations. The valu- 
able attributes of such a procedure are many. It familiarizes the stu 
dent with the essential characteristics of the judicial process. Law 
develops in the classroom much in the way that it develops elsewhere. 
Its organic qualities are emphasized. The difficulties inherent to the 
framing and application of principles are openly realized, and the part 
played by the judgment in the selection of premises is adequately 
recognized. Law achieves that certainty and uncertainty that have 
been its eternal paradox, and the embryonic lawyer is made aware of 
the part that he as an individual is entitled to play in its development. 

The mental characteristics born of this process are important to 
realize, for the law will mirror the qualities of its architects. Expert- 
ness in relevancy is, perhaps, their chief. To judge when and what 
distinctions will make a difference is the hal-mark of the lawyer. He 
must learn to distrust the general principle as decisive of the concrete 
case, and yet must be aware of the necessity for general principles in 
order to focus in an intelligible way the area open for judgment. But 
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the process has its deficiencies as well. As law breeds law, so does it 
perforce feed upon itself. Student, lawyer, teacher, judge tend to 
narrow their horizon to their material. To check the necessarily nar- 
rowing and conservative tendencies of such a process, there is an 
insistence that the law must be made to look outside of itself, if it is to 
cope adequately with the problems raised by a rapidly changing 
civilization. But little has yet been done to bring to the study of the 
law other than its regular grist of judicial precedents. 

Furthermore, the traditional methods of instruction centering on 
the solution of the individual case have the defect of tending to 
obscure institutional consideration. The legal order to most lawyers 
represents a system by which individual conflicts are adjusted; litiga- 
tion, not legislation or administration, its normal aspect. Institutional 
criticism, in the sense of the ability of the law to effectuate the hopes of 
changing social groups, is only less a subject of consideration in the 
law schools than at the bar. To the ordinary practitioner or judge, 
criminal procedure is but that and little more. To Sir James Stephens 
its history was the history of English liberty. Statesmanship is impos- 
sible without a broad vision, unattainable as long as the focus is 
simply the single case. The major reforms in the law have come from 
without, perhaps, more than from within. Such an intense and power- 
ful agent for reform as Bentham despaired of the decisional element 
and traditional technique of the common law. For him the outlet was 
legislation. 

If the study of legislation could be made to supply some of these gaps 
in the training of a lawyer, surely this were a brief for an expenditure 
of time in that field. From a practical standpoint one must be some- 
what amazed at the way in which the content of the statute book is 
ignored. The active attorney cannot exist without constant reference 
to this content; the law student, however, during his years of study 
may never hold its buckram-binding in his hands. The excuses com- 
monly given are several. The coup de grace is the retort that, were he 
taught the content of the statute book, tomorrow the legislature might 
repeal his knowledge. But the same thing is true of the rules of the 
common law. They are being repealed and altered daily. Vast quan- 
tities of them have been thrown into the discard by the impact of 
legislation. Much of the common law of master and servant is now 
obsolete since the advent of workmen’s compensation acts. Public 
utility statutes have remade the law of common callings. The common 
law of arbitration has fast been superseded by an effective statutory 
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scheme. Statutes are rapidly cutting through the tangles of judge- 
made law that have imposed unnecessary burdens upon aspects of 
corporate activity. There is as much permanence in these statutory 
rules, as much importance in acquiring a knowledge of them, as in the 
older, equally transient, if equally stable, rules of the common law. 

This tendency to ignore the content of the statute book seems 
primarily due to the technical difficulties of making its acquaintance. 
For centuries the cataloguing and classifying of judicial decisions has 
gone apace. This vast treasury of the common law can be opened with 
ease by numerous keys. Little of a similar nature exists to open the 
statute books. The form of the material again militates against its 
use. It appears superficially as an unreasoned enactment, stripped of 
all the persuasive allurements of judicial opinions, seeming to rest 
upon the power of command rather than that of reason. But this is due 
to the fact that the statute is ordinarily viewed in isolation. Like 
a series of decisions, statutes when cumulated reveal in a similar fash- 
ion underlying legal principles of the first order. They represent, like 
decisions, judgments upon competing claims based on considerations 
often of larger import than those that will thread through the narrow 
eye of litigation. No weighing of such an institution as the spendthrift 
trust, no problem that it presents, can any longer neglect the wealth of 
statutory material that has recently been unearthed by Mr. Griswold. 
Judges who are called upon to fill up the content of such a concept as 
unfair competition should, if they are wise, draw not only upon their 
ideas of business ethics but upon the formulated views that have run 
the gauntlet of the legislative process.? 

The technique, however, of using the statute as determinative of 
basic premises is utterly alien to the traditional attitude of Anglo- 
American law. That attitude is epitomized in the maxim that 
statutes in derogation of the common law must be strictly construed. 
Beyond the situation covered by its express terms, the maxim forbids 
the statute to have any effect. That such an attitude is contrary to the 
intrinsic conception of responsible self-government seems obvious 
upon analysis. The currents of public opinion, changes in the postu- 
lates of our civilization, express themselves in the legislative chamber 
before they reach the staidly conservative judges, whose very age and 


1See E. N. Griswold, ‘Reaching the Interest of the Beneficiary of a Spendthrift 
Trust,” (1929) 43 Harv. L. Rev. 63, “Spendthrift Trusts Created in Whole or in Part for 
the Benefit of the Settler,” (1930) 44 Harr. L. Rers 203. 

2 “Statutory Attacks on Deceptive Advertising,” (1930) 43 Harv. L. Rer. 945 
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training, as Dicey tells us, tend to reflect the political thought not even 
of yesterday but of the day before yesterday. Conceive the judicial 
process as essentially giving effect to the social views, economic con- 
ceptions, even at times the prejudices of the judge or of his predeces- 
sors, and there follows naturally the insistence that he should draw 
these from the output of the legislative mill rather than from those of 
an outmoded age or a narrower experience. Daring judges have done 
so on occasion.! But the technique would generally be viewed askance. 

To accomplish any reversal in the common law attitude demands at 
least two things. First, that the legislative product must be thoroughly 
known. Isolated statutes are insufficient, for it is trends and premises 
spelled out of the continuity of legislative judgments upon the same 
and similar problems that are important. Knowledge of these may, 
too, bring a respect for the legislative process that, in the main, is now 
wanting. Second, the lesson must be learned during the student years. 
The habits of a life-time are ordinarily beyond the reach of either argu- 
ment or persuasion. Rather it is the law schools that, having learned, 
must teach. 

To the process of legislation, an understanding of how statutes can 
be made to alter the accepted premises of our legal order has enormous 
significance. It is a problem that lies beyond the scope of mere drafts- 
manship. Why is it that our Clayton Act, hailed by labor with such 
high hopes, was in truth a boomerang to its cause? Why, on the other 
hand, was there an effectiveness to similar British legislation when, 
since 1906, it has had behind it the sponsorship of an active labor 
party? Draftsmanship is not the answer. The most expertly drafted 
act of nineteenth-century England dealing with industrial arbitration 
remained a dead letter upon the statute book.? The poorly drafted 
Sherman Act of 1890 gave no more than power to the judges to make 
the law as they saw fit, but under its permissive license the bitterly con- 
tested law of restraint of trade has had a nation-wide expansion. The 
problem of why statutes, apart from the difficulties of enforcement, 
have succeeded or failed to achieve the aims of the legislature strikes 
deep into political as well as legal conceptions. Its examination might 
reveal much as to the intrinsic limits of legislative power. 

Enforcement or, in the happy phrase of Dean Pound, the limits of 


1See Mr. Justice Holmes in Johnson v. United States, 163 Fed. 30 (1st Cire., 1908); 
Lord Chancellor Birkenhead in Bourne v. Keane, [1919] A.C. 815. 

? The Councils of Conciliation Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Vict., c. 105). See Lord Amulree, 
Industrial Arbitration, 77. 
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effective legal action, strikes a responsive chord in modern life. Like 
an ever-widening net, it catches every science in its grasp. The newer 
group of disciplines comprised within the vague description of social 
sciences are responding to its challenge. In the field of criminality, 
penology is struggling with its various aspects. But the lawyer, whose 
prime concern would seem to be the effective maintenance of the 
legal order, has been caught practically unaware by its implications, 
while the legislator works on in a darkness illuminated only now and 
then by the sporadic flash of an investigation. Study of the problem 
undoubtedly requires at times all the expensive paraphernalia of what 
we are pleased today to call “surveys,” with their imposing question- 
naires, field investigators, and their mobilization of all available re- 
sources. But even in this field, scholarship in the older sense of that 
term has its place, and schools as well as institutes their function. 

Not even a catalogue of the devices for enforcement is to be found, 
far less a knowledge of the fields in which they have been employed. 
The legislator must pick his weapons blindly from an armory of whose 
content he is unaware. The devices are numerous and their uses 
various. The criminal penalty, the civil penalty, the resort to the in- 
junctive side of equity, the tripling of damage claims, the informer’s 
share, the penalizing force of pure publicity, the license as a condition 
of pursuing certain conduct, the confiscation of off¢nding property — 
these are samples of the thousand and one devices that the ingenuity of 
many legislatures has produced. Their effectiveness to control one field 
and their ineffectiveness to control others, remains yet to be explored. 
Why is it that the informer’s share, the traditional device of an early 
New England civilization, has generally disappeared from the statute 
books but retains its full force and vigor in the field of customs enforce- 
ment? One remembers how Lord Shaftesbury after fifteen years of 
employing the criminal penalty in vain against the employment of 
boy chimney-sweeps, finally achieved an almost instant success by 
the use of licensing schemes. The stigma of unfavorable publicity, 
employed by Massachusetts in minimum-wage legislation, may have 
an undreamed-of potency in these days when advertising is king. 
These are queries to which patient investigation alone can make 
answer. 

The relationship between enforcement and the accurate definition of 
conduct sought to be prohibited is another untouched mystery. We 
know oniy that on occasions accuracy has been an indispensable condi- 
tion of success, and that upon other occasions it has been abandoned 
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for terms of convenient vagueness. Control over the purity of the milk 
supply has followed in large measure upon accurate definitions of 
adulteration and of wholesomeness. But on the other hand, states 
that for years have measured the motorist’s disregard of care in terms 
of numbered miles per hour, are now turning to the pliable standard of 
unreasonableness. Only failure has attended the proscription by our 
state legislatures of the practice of lobbying, without specifying the 
type of pernicious practices that are embraced within such a confused 
generalization. But from the seemingly inoffensive Ordinance of 
Conspirators of Edward III, judges evolved a flexible concept of 
conspiracy capable of being utilized to bring within the ban of the law 
any concerted effort that they deemed inimical to the social welfare. 
And further, granted the need for accuracy in the definition of a stand- 
ard, its attainment presents a new issue. Verbal yardsticks may take 
decades for their fashioning and an engineering process indescribably 
exhausting and costly. It took England nearly a century to define 
with some precision the allowable limits of picketing. In America, 
despite the aid of both statutes and judicial decisions, any guess as to 
its limits still remains hazardous. A more conscious acknowledgment 
of the need for predictability, a technique better fashioned to achieve 
it, will assuredly bring full returns in fewer blasted hopes and less 
costly experiments. 

The concern of the lawyer with the statute rarely begins earlier 
than its enactment; the interest of the legislator usually ends at just 
that point. A belief that laws are self-executing, that prefixing to 
a declaration of policy the words “be it enacted”’ suffices to translate 
hopes into actualities, is characteristic of American legislatures. The 
lawyer, contrariwise, sees nothing before the statute book. The 
legislative process to him denotes little more than its product. Cleav- 
ages such as these are responsible not only for the inadequacies of 
much legislation, they have made for inadequacies in the judicial 
treatment of legislation. It is obvious that laws to be enforced must 
have meaning injected into them. Words are too often inexact vehicles 
for the conveyance of ideas, and so the process of judicial interpreta- 
tion of statutes takes place before administration can begin. It is in 
this ligature between laws as passed and laws as enforced that weak- 
nesses develop. An inability on the part of the judiciary to under- 
stand or an astuteness to misunderstand has left wrecks of honest 
legislative endeavor scattered through our history. 

True, there is an art known as statutory interpretation, a body of 
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maxims and rules, heavy treatises upon the subject. But familiarity 
with its content brings a recognition of its hollowness. Rules enun- 
ciated in one case with due judicial solemnity fail somehow to get 
a hearing-in the next; ! maxims, at times, seem more honored in their 
breach than in their observance. Despite the known purposes of the 
legislative group behind an act, judges still purporting to give effect to 
the will of the legislature successfully and painlessly draw the statute’s 
teeth. If law be science, that branch of it known as statutory interpre- 
tation in its present form deserves no such appellation. But formless- 
ness is characteristic of any branch of the law until the advent of some 
master. 

Expertness in draftsmanship may do much to avoid some of the 
need for interpretation, but it can never eliminate it. The governing 
rules underlying the subject were developed in a day and age when the 
legislative process was a totally different thing from its present 
counter-part. The assumption that these rules will work satisfactorily 
under modern conditions is perhaps the basis for their failure. But 
new developments and shifting emphases are taking place, of which 
the legal profession has still taken little notice. One need only observe 
the difference between the attitude that courts now take towards the 
interpretation of federal legislation and their cavalier treatment of 
state statutes, to be aware of deeper guiding forces than the old 
superficial maxims. Tax statutes receive an especially considerate 
treatment that many others lack. Committee reports, administrative 
reports, even debates are finding their way into judicial decisions with 
an openness that puts to scorn the old rule that forbade their consid- 
eration. The lawyer of today must thus know how and when to delve 
into materials of legislative history that fifty years ago he could safely 
disregard. And amid these materials, if adequately used, the older 
criterion of interpretation — the intent of the legislature — gathers 
reality in place of its older purely fictional quality. In the field of state 
legislation, these invaluable aids are usually non-existent. Rarely is 
there any record of the legislative process in its full scope before the 
committee and in debate before the legislature. Interpretation here, 
when the very materials for an adequate technique are missing, still 
pursues its hazardous and haphazard way. 

The power of American courts to declare statutes invalid as exceed- 
ing the constitutional limits of legislative power is perhaps their most 

1 Compare Holy Trinity Church rv. United States, 143 U.S. 457 (1892), with Caminetti 
v. United States, 242 U.S. 470 (1917). 
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conspicuous attribute. The Civil War, responsible for the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, gave that power an immense 
extension. But for years the principles which controlled the exercise of 
judicial review under the due process clause defied formulation. 
Secure beginnings were made by James Bradley Thayer and Mr. 
Justice Holmes. Further developments are now taking shape in the 
hands of other judges and other scholars. But the very flexibility of 
the accepted principles leaves open an enormous area to the judgment 
of the courts. Over and above the judgment of the legislature, the 
Supreme Court exercises its own judgment within wide limits upon 
the wisdom of the policy outlined in the statute. Unconstitutionality 
results from a conflict between the two, with the Court’s judgment 
controlling. The problem from the legislator’s standpoint is that of 
convincing the Court of the intrinsic reasonableness of his judgment. 
Inasmuch as the issue is presented to the Court most commonly in 
litigation between private parties, there is little opportunity for an 
official presentation of the evidence lying behind the legislative judg- 
ment. The fate of the statute is thus in the hands of counsel, some- 
times inadequate and almost always intent upon the private stake of 
their client. The statute, standing by itself, gives little assurance 
that the issues upon which its constitutionality is made to depend were 
thoroughly explored by the legislature and that its formulated judg- 
ment was a considered one. 

Surely the legislative process can be employed to give more than 
such meagre aid. Essential to the proper scope of judicial review over 
legislation is a sense of respect for the legislature’s conclusions. That 
no such sense is now generally prevalent is attested to not only by 
popular clamor but by the multitude of statutes held unconstitutional 
because the Court remains unconvinced of the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture’s judgment. A necessary condition, from the lawyer’s viewpoint 
which happens here to accord with scientific standards, is a proper 
procedure that will both formulate the issue upon which judgment is 
to be expressed and the evidence relevant to its expression. Respect 
may then displace distrust. 

Cne can be sanguine over the possibilities of such a change. How 
the scope of judicial review is affected by the nature of the process over 
which review is had is amply demonstrable. The real as distinguished 
from the apparent exercise of judicial control over the orders of the 
Federal Trade Commission, when compared with that exercised by 
the same courts over the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, reveals astonishing differences. Gerard Henderson has shown us 
how their source lies in the constitution, character and procedure of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Distrust rather than respect was the 
starting point for the court’s examination. The wide differences be- 
tween the non-interference of English courts with administrative 
officials ' as contrasted with the careful scrutiny of American courts 
over their acts are explicable only upon an appreciation of the tradi- 
tions of the British civil service. The acceptance of an adequate pro- 
cedure by the legislature for the resolution of constitutional issues 
would, of course, revolutionize the legislative process; but it would also 
work a revolution in constitutional interpretation. Due process litiga- 
tion would cease to be the battleground of conflicting philosophies of 
government. Instead, the contest would be transferred to the appro- 
priate arena — the legislature. 

These are but a few of the implications attendant upon a study of 
legislation in the law schools. There is here no storehouse of learning 
that can be parcelled out bit by bit to expectant students. Systema- 
tized texts or collections of materials are not available. There are 
merely problems to be had for the asking. The ability to listen will 
mean nothing, for questions rather than answers are the steady fare. 
Nor will there be any permanent satisfaction to be gathered from 
pure philosophical schematizing in a world whose details are still 
unknown. Philosophical thought, of course, can never be displaced 
but without ingredients to bite upon, the time for large and ultimate 
rationalizations is afar off. 

In the end, to the legal order and the legal profession it is the train- 
ing that counts. No better method has yet been devised for the de- 
velopment of analytical powers than the accepted case system of legal 
instruction. But a study of legislation demands the adoption of an 
institutional attitude towards the legal order that will call into play 
constructive and imaginative resources which insistence upon mere 
critical analysis may have tended to submerge. Concretely it requires 
the handling of materials now alien to the lawyer, a feeling for their 
significance, and an appreciation of the uses to which they can be put. 
It implies an infiltration of new elements into the common law, and 
withal a revaluation of the relationship between judicial and legislative 
power. To put it metaphorically, its hope is that of tempering the 
Blackstonianism rightly characteristic of legal training with something 
of the spirit and ardor of Jeremy Bentham. 





1 Local Government Board rv. Arlidge, [1915] A.C. 120. 
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FOUR YEARS IN HARVARD COLLEGE 
By F. E. BISSELL, Jr., ’31 


TOTHING could be more vacillating than a Senior’s opinion of 
Harvard College. The day before his Divisional Examinations 
he can find little right with the University; the day after he can find 
little wrong. To have the sword of Damocles above his head is enough 
to bring forth noisy complaints of everything from the missing books 
of Widener to the eggy Lowell House silverware. But to have his 
examinations over with suffices, regardless of the marks he gets, to 
make him forget the most tiresome lectures, the most ineffective tutor- 
ing, and the most wearisome hours of cramming. At least a week must 
pass after the Divisionals before a Senior can hope to take an honest 
inventory of his four years in college. It is only then that he can begin 
the almost hopeless task of disentangling his confused and often 
violently contradictory feelings about Harvard. 

Since the Senior’s attitude toward most of the University’s activities 
is forever unstable, hours of reflection yield but one safe generaliza- 
tion. Although he believes Harvard to be the best Liberal Arts college 
in America, he is far from believing it to be what it ought to be. With 
definite sensibility he is glad Harvard is no worse than it is. He be- 
lieves Harvard to be the best available. No one could be more thank- 
ful for having come to Harvard than the Senior who during the past 
four years has maintained an intimate acquaintance with his old 
friends who chose to study dentistry at Iowa, accounting at Notre 
Dame, or beer drinking at Princeton. When he thinks of the other 
paths he might have trod, the Senior pauses for prayer. But at the 
same time no undergraduate spends less time in praising and cheering 
his college and more time in varied and detailed destructive criticism 
than does the Harvard student. If he is anything, he is restless — 
dissatisfied. 

Nearly all of the undergraduate’s objections to his college are di- 
rected not against matters of social and athletic interest, nor against 
extra-curricular activities in detail or in general. With what is perhaps 
forgivable adolescent egotism he pictures himself as an intellectual and 
accordingly directs his objections at the very heart of the University, 
at the shift of interest from men to buildings, at the Faculty’s stagna- 
tion, at unsatisfactory tutoring — at anything in fact which may be 
defined as a purely educational weakness of Harvard College. 
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At the basis of this educational concern on the part of the under- 
graduate is a firm belief that, temporarily at least, the Administra- 
tion’s valid interest in what is the fundamental problem of any college, 
the problem of teaching, has been replaced by an unreasoned mania 
for building, an interest primarily in the material equipment of a uni- 
versity. The student realizes what he fears mightier powers do not — 
that Harvard’s worth and prestige ought to rest, now and in the future, 
as it has in the past, on Harvard as a fountain of culture rather than on 
Harvard as a numerous, imposing, and expensive group of buildings 
indefensible on the grounds of good architecture. It is the student from 
the West who feels this most strongly. He knows that any cow college 
can “go architectural.” He knows that only Harvard has succeeded in 
“going intellectual.” 

The student, of course, understands that the University has been 
given building money, with the exception of the Memorial Chapel 
Fund, for equipment vitally needed by the College. The Senior, espe- 
cially, admits the utility of the new structures. He recalls with little 
pleasure the gloom of Claverly, the dirt of Apley Court, the plumbing 
of Matthews, or the equally depressing characteristics of whatever 
other dilapidated old ruin he may have lived in for a year or two. He 
prefers the House dining hall to breakfast in a smelly Harvard Square 
cafeteria. He is pleased to find that the Indoor Athletic Plant has dis- 
pensed with the sepsis of Big Tree and the odor of Hemenway. He re- 
joices that the splintery floor of the old Locker Building is lapsing into 
legend. Above all, the student heartily approves of the House li- 
braries, on which he wishes the money used for Russian bells and pe- 
riod common rooms might have been spent. 

For all utilitarian improvements the undergraduate is extremely 
thankful. Conceivably he might even approve of the Memorial 
Chapel, should anyone point out the slightest real use to which it 
might be put. What arouses the student’s antagonism is the method 
employed in spending the money, in short, the way in which sedate ) 
John Harvard has thrown away his books to blow in his newly ac- 
quired millions. One feels that the Faculty, the educational side, and 
certainly the most important side of the College, has been abandoned 
for this mad rush to get the new buildings up regardless of what they 
look like and regardless of how much the University gets for the dollar. 
This building orgy, this mad splurge, has a puerility about it which 
even the youthful undergraduate cannot stomach. A low standard of 
architectural excellence, and a temporary falling off in educational im- 
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provement, if not a definite decline in that Harvard which the world 
respects, are the most obvious and most inevitable results of this 
policy. 

Careless haste dooms the new buildings to mediocrity. Having been 
disappointed in the Business School venture, the Corporation seems 
to have abandoned permanently the advantages of an intelligently 
conducted architectural competition. A competition takes time. 
Therefore the Harvard building program has passed into the hands of 
a firm noted for its ability to produce plans on schedule. The Corpora- 
tion has practically granted a monopoly. So long as the Harvard 
architects have no reason to suppose that their plans will be rejected in 
the future, one can expect them to continue their sloppy work. 

For a very definite reason this situation puzzles the undergraduate. 
He knows that Harvard has one of the best architectural schools in the 
country. He knows, furthermore, that his university has the only 
graduate school of landscape architecture in the world. Yet in the mat- 
ter of design and planning he can detect no connection between the 
University in theory and the University in practice. He concludes 
that the University is like a skilled physician who cannot cure himself 
although he is willing to undertake the cure of others. The problem 
which troubles the student can only be explained by his belief that the 
Corporation, though totally ignorant of the problems of architecture, 
is unwilling to ask the advice of experts who have offices not half a 
block from University Hall. The architectural crudities of the Lowell 
House tower are apparent to anyone with the most elementary knowl- 
edge of the principles of design. No cubical structure was ever more 
ugly than the Indoor Athletic Plant. The planning, arrangement, and 
grouping of the University’s buildings is even more laughable. In fact 
the external appearance of the College exhibits little evidence of any 
plan or preconceived scheme at all, other than a vague policy of 
crowding as many pseudo-Georgian buildings as possible into any 
given area. Dormitories are being crowded in behind Widener and 
Boylston; Smith Halls, which emerged for a time from behind the 
Power House, are once again hidden, this time behind the awkward 
bulk of Eliot House. A general congestion of buildings makes it im- 
possible to look at Lowell House except from the inside. To look at 
the College one must go rowing on the Charles. 

The building and planning policy of the Corporation has placed the 
members of the Fine Arts Department, of the School of Architecture, 
and of the School of Landscape Architecture in a ridiculous light. It 
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has both insulted them and betrayed them — insulted them by ignor- 
ing their ability to give expert advice, betrayed them by failing to 
practice what it has hired them to teach. 

The students feel that the new buildings have added to the ma- 
terial comforts of undergraduate life. But they do not feel that they 
have added to the real prestige of Harvard College. They feel that 
Harvard’s great educational leaders, choosing to consider themselves 
competent judges of architecture, have made a mistake in leaving their 
proper sphere. Seniors who have been through the tutorial mill begin 
to wonder what the importance of an elaborate tutor’s common room 
is if the tutors themselves are not worth their salt. Some significance, 
in their eyes, is attached to the curious fact that although they have 
Russian bells, squash courts, and libraries in the buildings in which 
they live, only three or four out of the sixteen courses they have 
been required to take have met with their complete approval. In other 
words they wish that the Corporation would spend a little more time 
and money on books and a little less time and money on bricks. 

The catalogue of courses offered at Harvard is perhaps one of the 
world’s most spectacular booklets. A glance at it convinces the Fresh- 
man that Harvard is nothing short of a cultural Sears-Roebuck. It has 
everything. “Philosophy 27* hf. Spinoza, the last of the medizvals. 
A study of the ethica geometrico demonstrata in the light of a hypo- 
thetically constructed Ethica more rabbinoque demonstrata.” The 
would-be intellectual is literally dazzled by such a notice. But in spite 
of the fact that the olive green pamphlet has everything to offer 
from “Old Frisian” and “Hellenistic Culture” to ““Chemistry18*! hf. 
Water and sewage analysis — with field trips,” everyone who enters 
Harvard finds out some day that the specious titles are the best thing 
about a good many of the courses offered in the catalogue. 

Sooner or later the student learns that it is the lecturer and not the 
subject that makes or breaks a course. Few indeed are the professors 
who can teach; fewer still those who can inspire. Perhaps one in five — 
a generous estimate — is in any sense capable of doing both. The in- 
firmities, the diseases of learning from which the others suffer, are too 
numerous to list. One can only discuss those which are commonest. 

The prosy lecturer who can provide his students with nothing but a 
bellyful of facts will find his pupils cramming out of textbooks, out of 
encyclopedias, or out of the Widow’s notes. In his bluebooks he will 
read a vast quantity of hastily scribbled, undigested data. He will 
have no scale of values upon which to mark a paper that displays any 
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critical thought. If he meets his prize students in later years, he will 
perhaps be surprised to find that the heavy material, which was once 
forced indiscriminately into rebellious ears, left the head as quickly as 
it entered. 

The inarticulate lecturer who has no conception of declamation, who 
cannot complete a logical sentence without stumbling, who cannot 
deliver an orderly lecture, and who cannot systematically cover the 
material which he had set out to cover, will find his lecture room con- 
verted into an artist’s studio or into a room for reading periodicals. 

The dogmatic professor who requires his classes to regurgitate into 
bluebooks precisely what he has said in his lectures cannot complain if 
his pupils do little but memorize pages of his favorite clichés. The 
student realizes before the end of his first lecture that no attempt at 
original thought will be countenanced in his course. 

The professor who requires frequent long papers which he returns 
with a little stupid comment or none need not wonder why the class 
goes in for “rehashes”’ in bad grammar. The student detests count- 
less “piddling”’ papers. 

The instructor who has so little confidence in his class that he must 
hold an hour examination every month need not expect enthusiastic 
support from those who must cut his lectures to cram for his exams. 

Of all these academic curses nothing so disgusts the student as an 
hour exam. These schoolboy tests do more to keep down the level of 
intellectual achievement than any of the other ailments found in hope- 
less courses. They serve only to interrupt the independent labors of 
students really interested in the subject at hand. Of course any student 
of ability may cram for these stupid tests in a few hours; but when he is 
forced to do so at frequent intervals, he can only feel that the tedious 
effort is little more than a sheer waste of time, a useless digression from 
the orderly course of his work. 

If the instructor wishes to check up on the laziness of the herd of 
students who go to college for social reasons, he can efficiently do so by 
stiffening his mid-year and final examinations. The resulting slaughter 
would be much more impressive, much more conducive to earnest 
work, than a slow death meted out on the installment plan. But if 
there must be some periodic check-up, the students would infinitely 
prefer to have it in the form of an intelligently assigned and intelli- 
gently read undergraduate essay. Many instructors are beginning to 
realize the advantages of the “paper on a topic.” 

But unfortunately, next to monthly quizzes, nothing is so discourag- 
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ing as a paper returned bearing stupid criticism, or even worse, bear- 
ing only a mark. Now and then a few papers are returned bearing 
comment worth reading; but the rest, if commented on, bear one of a 
limited number of meaningless old formulas. “This paper shows great 
originality,” says the dull but conscientious section man better fitted 
to be a bookkeeper than a future professor, “great originality — but 
the writer does not seem to have gotten to the bottom of his evidence.” 
The converse of this proposition is that the paper “illustrates a pro- 
found knowledge of the subject, but does not show much originality.” 
Either of these stock comments is accompanied by a mark of “C.” 
The unfortunate student, who has probably been asked to write on 
such a hackneyed subject as “The Supernatural in Macbeth,” or “The 
Influence of the Romance of the Rose on Chaucer,” wonders exactly 
what the instructor expected him to do. He wonders how anyone short ° 
of a gifted full professor could be at once sound and original on such 
threadbare topics. 

All too commonly a “B” paper is “a more than adequate discussion, 
in which the expression is somewhat faulty.” Any work worthy of an 
“A” is “well written” and “shows real perception” — that is, in most 
cases, states exactly what the instructor thought of the subject. I 
have said, of course, that a few papers are returned bearing comment 
worth reading. I am told that this is especially true in the Philosophy 
Department. But in general terms the reader who is sufficiently in- 
terested to write half a page of criticism is a rare figure. The reader 
who would like to talk the paper over with the writer is a phenomenon. 
Therefore the Senior knows too well what a fellow student means when 
he says he is “rehashing a topic” or “cranking out a paper.” 

But perhaps it is unfair to dwell on the weaknesses of the lecture 
system. Harvard educators tell us that the scholar is to be self-taught. 
Yet to say that all real education must inevitably be self-education 
seems, to the student, to negate the efforts of Harvard’s most brilliant 
teachers and to excuse the inability of those who are not qualified for 
the positions they hold. As the Senior looks back over his thirteen or 
so unsatisfactory courses, he feels that the University, in talking about 
self-education, is begging one of the most vital of educational ques- 
tions, the question of teaching. But he will not deny that the Uni- 
versity has been consistent in this policy, this tendency to slight 
pedagogy. The Corporation admits that the lectures have fallen from 
their all-important position. In a half-way manner it has even given 
them up as a bad job. Rather than revive their legendary vigor, or 
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give them a strength and importance such as they never before pos- 
sessed, the Corporation has merely supplied them with a crutch — the 
Tutorial System. One is told to excuse weaknesses here and there in 
the lecture system, as being weaknesses which the tutors will make up 
for. 

After the lecturers, the Harvard educational system depends on the 
efficiency of the tutors. The University is sufficiently practical to add 
to whatever it may say about self-education the necessity for sound 
guidance. Still the Tutorial System is one thing to the theorists who 
uphold it, while to the student who has been subject to the practical 
workings of that system for three years it is something entirely different. 
The Seniors of Harvard College alone are the ones to render judgment 
on the system’s most vulnerable point, the inadequacy of the tutors. 

At the beginning of his sophomore year the student is told that he 
will meet his tutor once every week or so, that his tutor will provide 
him with a plan of study which is designed to fit at once his personal 
interests and to cover the material which his courses will not cover but 
which he must know for his Divisionals. He is told that his tutor is to 
be a friendly and competent adviser whom he may consult on all mat- 
ters relating to his studies, and finally, that his tutor is to see to it that 
he ends his college career with a sound working knowledge of the 
whole scope of his field. 

In my own case the men with whom I have worked during the last 
two years have been far above the general run of tutors. I have been 
very fortunate; for if the Senior can look back on a tutor who has ade- 
quately fulfilled any of the functions he is supposed to have fulfilled, 
he is a lucky Senior indeed. 

If four out of five lecturers are unsatisfactory in the eyes of the 
undergraduate, then so are nine out of ten tutors. During a part of 
his sophomore year the student attempts to codperate with his tutor. 
At the end of that time he has learned the ways of Harvard. He has 
found out that the tutor, who is either studying for his doctor’s de- 
gree or giving his first lectures in the college, is too absorbed in his own 
work to be interested in a bi-weekly or even a monthly meeting witha 
mere beginner. Once a student “gets the idea,” he need see his tutor 
no more than two or three times a term. 

The ordinary student has no complaints to register against this 
situation. He ignores the Tutorial System, goes his own way, and de- 
pends almost entirely on the lecture system. But the Senior un- 
fortunately, especially if he is a candidate for honors, is seriously 
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hampered by the feeble workings of the system to which he is sub- 
jected. His last year is supposed to be one of freedom; but Bible and 
Shakespeare examinations, Divisionals, a thesis, and orals — all of 
which he can quite easily have ahead of him — call for the assistance 
of an able tutor. In many cases this assistance is vital; it often de- 
termines whether or not he will get a degree with honors and in other 
cases whether or not he will graduate. How likely he is to find his 
hopes of help frustrated. Likely as not his tutor himself will have no 
command of the field. Worse than that he may be as lacking in in- 
terest as he is in competence. A few days before a Senior is to hand in 
his thesis, his tutor may find time to look it over hastily. One can ex- 
pect him to go through the formality. 

As for the plan of study which the student is to work out with his 
tutor, that never materializes. Things proceed from year to year ina 
haphazard fashion. Nothing is ever really accomplished with the 
tutor. To inspire his protégé to higher achievement the tutor is sup- 
posed to find out what the tutee is interested in. This he rarely does. 
He presupposes that the helpless Sophomore will be interested in the 
things he himself is interested in. If he does not put the student to 
work on the sort of thing he himself is doing for his doctor’s degree, he 
will at least put him to work on the things he himself happens to know 
about. Suppose the Sophomore is concentrating in the History and 
Literature of the Renaissance. He may be interested in Lorenzo de 
Medici, in Shakespeare, in Rabelais, in any number of things. If he has 
an average tutor, what he is interested in makes little difference. The 
tutor may be excited at the moment by Maitland’s book on Roman 
Law in Tudor England. If he is, somehow or other that is what the 
unhappy Sophomore will read. 

Such a situation might be excusable if the tiresome books which the 
tutee is asked to read had any vital connection with the Divisionals 
which he must some day take. One might say these books were filling 
the gaps in his field. How much more often they are merely hours 
wasted on sterile pedantic little pamphlets of no use to anyone but the 
advanced specialist! 

The Senior is forced to admit that as far as preparing him for his Di- 
visional Examinations is concerned, the tutor is in almost all cases use- 
less. He is supposed to help the student acquire a unified view of his 
field, a view which in not a few instances he lacks himself. He rarely 
can point out the basic things which one should know. He is better at 
the pedantries, better at the often interesting but seldom fruitful di- 
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gressions. He so seldom checks up on the students with whom he 
works that he has no way of knowing how well they are prepared. 
With astounding credulity he accepts high marks as a sure sign of pro- 
ficience in the subjects in which they were acquired. Apparently he 
has forgotten how easy it is to get good marks; how easy it is to cram; 
how easy to forget. 

Finally, one of the most vital propositions of the Tutorial System 
states that the tutor is to be a friendly adviser, a competent pilot 
through the stormy seas of concentration. On paper this looks quite 
simple. But in reality, being a successful friendly adviser is one of the 
most difficult of arts. One need have no great tact, no great ability to 
read character, no great ability to adapt one’s self to individuals, to bea 
brilliant lecturer; but the tutor needs all of these qualities and more to 
succeed. Not only must he have more enthusiasm, more real interest 
in the work than he now has; but he must also have high diplomatic 
ability to be able to handle the countless variety of types, which have 
come to Harvard from all over the country. Only the exceptional tutor 
wins the genuine confidence of his tutees. 

To win the student’s confidence the tutor must be a conversationalist 
of a high order. He must be able to mix it up, to argue, to “toss it,” 
“throw the bull” — to do anything to get the student excited in the 
subject being studied. Most tutors are weakest on this very point. 
They are unwilling to make fifty per cent of the conversation. Worst 
of all they are unwilling to argue, even when the student seems keenly 
interested in what he is working on. Perhaps they think of Harvard 
indifference, their poise or their dignity of position. Whatever it is, it 
ruins them in the eyes of the student. The undergraduate, in fact, feels 
that these young men who are correct if silent are worthless. He feels 
they are shirking, avoiding a disagreeable task; for he understands 
how little a specialist enjoys arguing with an inexperienced Sophomore 
on something which he himself knows infinitely more about. In short, 
the student knows that most tutors would rather not discuss things 
than try to straighten out the mental tangles into which a student is 
sure to become involved. They shrink from the possibility of being 
distressed by a lot of matter and argument which they, from their 
exalted position, can see to be beside the point. They are tutors only 
in name. 

Since the tutor seems unwilling to accept any real responsibility, the 
Senior is left during the most crucial hours of his final year to shift for 
himself. At the last minute he realizes that with his tutor he has 
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merely traveled up a few interesting or tiresome alleys. In terror he 
stays up nights reading his notes on courses. In despair he hastily 
covers the gaps in his field by reading as many sources and general 
survey books as he can in the all too short time available. 

With disgust the Senior concludes that the only tutor who takes the 
system seriously is the young man who has not been at Harvard long 
enough to have found out how things go in practice as well as in 
theory. This is not sarcasm; it is literally true. One tutor who came to 
Harvard this year from a California university actually spent hours in 
arranging a course of work for each student under his guidance. He 
found out what books each would get in his courses and what books he 
would have to read independently for the Divisionals. He kept his 
men working on schedule; checked up on them frequently; made cer- 
tain of their progress; and in fact went so far as to work himself up into 
an emotional concern for the mental welfare of all his tutees. The 
students who came in contact with him were so surprised that he won 
their pity rather than their confidence. Among the tutors his position 
is practically unique. He doesn’t know how the Tutorial System 
works. 

There is no point in elaborating on the Senior’s dissatisfaction with 
Harvard College as it stands. One must remember that all young men 
are given more to destroying than to construction. But the Senior is a 
constructive as well as a destructive critic. He suggests that money be 
raised for the hiring of better lecturers and tutors. He believes that 
Harvard tutoring will amount to only little so long as the tutors are 
more concerned with their doctor’s degrees or their lectures than they 
are with their tutees. Therefore the undergraduate feels that if the 
Futorial System is to be as important in operation as it is in print, its 
backbone must be strengthened by the work of men who are interested 
in the fine art of tutoring and nothing else — and who are hired for 
nothing else. He believes that many of the men now drawing salaries 
from the University should be encouraged to go into bonds or adver- 
tising. Most of all he believes that the Harvard Faculty needs the 
stimulus of new blood from extra-Harvard sources. He would like to 
see more Ph.D. candidates who have no ability discouraged even if 
they are Harvard graduates. And he would like to see more really 
promising young men called to tutor or lecture at Harvard, whether 
they come from Oskaloosa Wesleyan or St. Bugliano Co-educational. 
He woula like to see a general crusade in favor of new and better 
Harvard teachers. In other words he would improve with new blood 
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an intellectual stock which he already believes to be the best in the 
country; and he would do this with the aid of a fund of money much 
more needed than any that might be appropriated for new Georgian 
wallpaper, new bells, new wrought-iron gates, new coats of arms and 
new chapels. Only when a serious attempt is made to bring about this 
improvement, will the Corporation regain the confidence of the under- 
graduates. 


CAPE COD FOLKS 
By EDWARD B. HINCKLEY, ’24 


I 


bes recent celebration of the Tercentenary of the founding of the 
- Massachusetts Bay Colony has focussed attention on the waters 
and shores adjacent to Massachusetts Bay. Here the real beginnings 
of our nation found root and growth during anxious years three cen- 
turies ago. But before a generation had passed Massachusetts had 
lost the distinction of uniqueness; other colonies were founded in quick 
succession, and the westward tide of expansion set in to reach its flood 
only fifty odd years ago. Meanwhile, what was happening among the 
people dwelling in and around Cape Cod? Descendants, for the most 
part, of the original settlers, they had reaped a rich harvest from the 
neighboring waters in ships of all kinds. As whalers, fishermen, and 
sailors they were the undisputed lords of the sea. But coincidentally 
with the closing of the frontier on the western coast came an equally 
momentous decline in the life and opportunity of the Cape Codder. 
The passing of the sailing ship forced them to turn back to their farms 
and weirs and cranberry bogs. Fishing continued to be fairly profit- 
able for a time, but with the development of the Gloucester fishing 
fleet came the decline of the Provincetown fisheries. As a result the 
spotlight of popular attention which had been illuminating the Cape 
as the home and training school of internationally famous deep sea 
skippers for three decades was turned in other directions. That 
“narrer neck o’ land” passed through a severe depression and a period 
of corresponding obscurity, during which little was known or written 
of the life or people on the cape. Only with the advent of the “summer 
boarder”’ and his more enterprising and active corollary, the summer 
tourist, did the Cape once more establish contact with the world of 
affairs, until now the country is once more becoming Cape-Cod- 
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minded. This period of depression we can date sufficiently accurately 
as falling between 1865 and 1900. Thoreau had come and gone, while 
the Canal was yet to be dredged. 

Midway in this generation and a half — in 1881 to be explicit — ap- 
peared one of the most interesting books ever written about the Cape 
— Cape Cod Folks, by Sarah Pratt McLean. The plot of this curious 
story can be summed up briefly. Miss Hungerford, who tells the story, 
a young, nearsighted, sufficiently good-looking boarding school 
graduate, coming from a well-to-do family in New England, takes the 
position of school teacher in the small Cape village of Cedarville. 
(Cedarville, or “Cedarswamp,” to give it the local name, has been 
located 13 miles southeast from Plymouth and 2 miles from Sand- 
wich.) Her motives are mixed, but seem to center around a desire to 
make some worthy use of what had been up to this time a rather idle 
life. Could she have foreseen the results of her year’s stay in Cedar- 
swamp, it is doubtful if she would have accepted her friend’s proposal 
to apply for the position. As a school teacher she is privileged to enter 
into the intimate life of the community, sharing its trials and celebra- 
tions, and wielding an influence on those with whom she comes in con- 
tact the extent of which she seems not fully to realize. She is loved 
vainly by three young men of very different qualifications and temper- 
aments. She takes her part in all the activities of the Cedarswampers, 
and from the bewildering variety of duties and experiences which come 
to her in her semi-official capacity she emerges not always with the 
reader’s entire sympathy. Her narrative takes us into every corner of 
the complicated relationships existing among the villagers, laying bare 
to our interested gaze the secrets of their lives. Miss Hungerford is no 
less frank about revealing the thoughts and emotions of her own heart 
and soul, together with her mental criticisms of the people around her. 
Her attitude ranges all the way from amused contempt (in small 
quantities) to wholehearted sympathy and admiration as the year 
comes to a close. The story is simply told by the straightforward nar- 
ration of a number of more or less significant events in the life of the 
community, chosen to bring out the several characters which most 
impressed the school teacher. The result in unskilful hands might be 
dull and trite; as a matter of fact it is lively, pathetic, and searching, a 
very human document. 

It is this very humanity which draws us to the people described. 
The Cedarswampers fairly bristle with reality; to doubt it is equivalent 
to questioning the existence of the sea or the sand by which they live. 
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Yet this reality cannot be tested by our personal knowledge of the 
characters, for it is given to but few of us to know intimately these 
people of Cape Cod. There is an awful and compelling sincerity about 
the portrayal of these apparently barren lives that commands belief, a 
terrible consistency and authenticity that wring from us a firm though 
unreasoned faith. The chief mystery is furnished by the Cedarswamp- 
ers. Their home is known to exist, as will appear in the sequel. Yet the 
inhabitants of this village are at the same time familiar as neighbors 
and foreign as Martians. They baffle all attempts at classification. 
Though barely sketched at the outset, imperceptibly, as the action 
proceeds, their characters are etched on our minds with photographic 
clarity, and cannot be dislodged. Their lives are a blend of comic and 
tragic elements as ours are. Their problems oppress and their joys 
elate, as with us, but these problems and joys belong to another and a 
simpler world and civilization. Yet through it all, illuminated so 
splendidly by Miss McLean’s amazingly clear insight and curiously 
powerful and effective style, shines the unmistakable and inviolable 
individualism of the Cedarswamper. 

I have chosen five passages which illustrate this individualism, as 
well as the strange beauty and strength of the author’s characteriza- 
tion of Cedarswamp. 


Blowing the Horn 

The bench, containing the water-pail, occupied the most central position in 
the room. At one side of the bench hung a long-handled tin dipper; on the 
other, another tin instrument, resembling an ear-trumpet, profoundly exag- 
gerated in size. 

“That’s what you’ve got to blow to call us in,” exclaimed a small child, 
with anticipative enlivenment. 

I went to the door with the instrument. 


“Dar’ to be a Danyell ! 
Dar’ to make it known.” 


The stirring measures came across from Aunt Lobelia’s window. Then the 
singer paused. 

There were other faces at other windows. The countenances of the boys 
and girls gathered about the door were ominously expressive. I lifted the horn 
to my lips. I blew upon it what was intended for a cheerful and exuberant call 
to duty, but to my chagrin it emitted no sound whatever. I attempted a 
gentle, soul-stirring strain; it was as silent as the grave. I seized it with both 
hands, and, oblivious to the hopeful derision gathering on the faces of those 
about me, I breathed into it all the despair and anguish of my expiring breath. 
It gave forth a hollow, soulless, and lugubrious squeak, utterly out of propor- 
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tion to the vital force expended, yet I felt that I had triumphed, and detected 
a new expression of awe and admiration on the faces of my flock. 

“*T don’t see how she done it,’’ I heard one freckled-faced boy exclaim, con- 
fidingly to another; ar 


“ec 


with a hull button in thar’! 


Abigail and Rachel 

“Thar’, teacher, I actually believe that I ain’t made you acquainted with 
my two tea-kettles.”” They stood side by side on the stove, one very tall and 
lean, the other very short and plump. ‘‘This ’ere,” said Grandma, pointing to 
the short one, ‘‘is Rachel, and this ’ere,”’ pointing to the tall one, “is Abigail, 
and Abigail’s a graceful creetur’ to be sure,” Grandma reflected admiringly; 
“but then Rachel has the most powerful delivery!” 

I was thus enabled to understand the allusions I had already heard to 
Rachel’s being “dry,” or Abigail’s being as ‘‘full as a tick,” or vice versa. 


“<“ 


Just before the Death of Lorenzo 


“Well, by and by, him and George Eddie struck up a song. I’ve heern ’em 
sing it before, them two. As nigh as I calk’late, it’s about findin’ rest in Jesus, 
and one a askin’ questions, all fa’r and squar’, to know the way and whether 
it’s a goin’ to lead thar’ straight or not, and the other answerin’. And he — he 
was a tinkerin’, way up on the foremast, George Eddie and the rest on us was 
astern, — and I'll hear to my dyin’ day how his voice came a floatin’ down to 
us thar’ — chantin’-like it was — cl’ar and fearless and slow. So he asks, for 
findin’ Jesus, ef thar’s any marks to foller by; and George Eddie, he answers 
about them bleedin’ nail-prints, and the great one in His side. So then that 
voice comes down ag’in, askin’ if thar’s any crown, like other kings, to tell Him 
by; and George Eddie, he answers straight about that crown o’ thorns. Then 
says that other voice, floatin’ so strong and cl’ar, and if he gin up all and fol- 
lered, what should he have? what now? 

“So George Eddie, he sings deep o’ the trial and the sorrowin’. But that 
other voice never shook, a askin’, and what if he helt to Him to the end, what 
then should it be, what then? George Eddie answers: ‘Forevermore, the 
sorrowin’ ended — Death gone over.’ 

“Then he sings out, like his mind was all made up, ‘ And if he undertook it, 
would he likely be turned away?’ 

***And it’s likelier,’ George Eddie answers him; ‘that heaven and earth 
shall pass.’ 

**So I'll hear it to my dyin’ day — his voice a floatin’ down to me from up 
above thar’, somewhar’, askin’ them questions that nobody could ever answer 
like, so soon, he answered ’em for himself — and when I looked up, thar’ was 
Elmer, with his hammer dropped, and his mouth wide open, a starin’ up thar’, 
and the tears rollin’ down his cheeks like he was a baby....”’ 


The Dream of Lorenzo's Grandmother 
Aunt Temperance Nightingale rose in her place — majestic and weird she 
looked, like some old Eastern prophetess, a grand forecasting in her shadowy 
eyes. 
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“Gether in the sheaves,” she began; “the bright sheaves, early ripe and 
ready for the harvestin’; and begrudge not the Master of His harvestin’. Why, 
O Lord, Lord, this sheaf, while there be them that stand, late harvest day, 
bowed and witherin’ in the cornfield? Because He reckons not o’ time. Glory, 
glory, to the Lord o’ the harvestin’! But gether in for me, He says, my bright 
sheaves, early ripe! my sheaves o’ the golden wine! 

“Tt was the night but two before my grandson died, I seen a death-sign in a 
dream, and so I speaks to my son’s wife, but ‘Fear you not,’ I says; ‘it was the 
blessed sign o’ blessed death’; and thought o’ some one old and helpless, sick 
maybe, gettin’ release thereby. Why this sheaf, O Lord? — Glory, glory, to 
the Lord o’ the harvestin’! For I dreamt there was a bird ketched in my room, 
and flutterin’ here and there, and beatin’ ’ginst the window with its wings. 
And dreamin’ I ris up, and there was such a light along the floor as never any 
moon light that I see was half so solemn or so beautiful. But when I stretched 
my hand to free the poor, blind, flutterin’ bird, it ris away from me, and 
spread its wings, snow-white, and out it flew, and sharp and clear along that 
shinin’ track. Then when I woke, I knew it was the sign o’ blessed death, nor 
ever feared. And God will bear me true, it was the very night they brought my 
grandson home that, lyin’ down to rest a while from watchin’ with the rest, 
nor ever wonderin’ nor layin’ it to mind what I had dreamed afore, but tired 
and heartbroke only, I seen the long, bright shinin’ track ag’in, a pourin’ 
through the window; and ‘ My son’s son!’ I cries, ‘dear boy! dear boy!’ — for 
it was like him playin’ on his violin — ‘ What tunes must be,’ I cries, ‘that you 
play so and searce a day in heaven!’ but when I ris up callin’, it grew dim along 
the track, and there was mornin’ in the room, and then I heered them cryin’ 
where they watched.” 


George Eddie’s Oration 

“Enough said. ‘This was our friend lies here. We loved him.’ We thank 
him for them words. Better nor more, they cl’ar it all up on this side twixt him 
and us. No need ter tell o’ what he was, or what he done. ’Tain’t likely we'll 
forgit. He didn’t say ter praise him. He wanted none o’ that, but jest we 
knowed and loved him. 

“And so it might ’a’ been enough, but now, my God! my God! as I stand 
here aside 0’ him, he bids me, plain as day, to speak a word beyent; ef I could 
only name it, ef I could only name it, what looks so cl’ar and beautiful thar’ on 
his face. 

“Hold strong,’ he says, ‘below thar’. Keep heart and make cl’ar reckonin’, 
for it’s losin’ all may be, in this ’ere mystery, makes cl’arest gain o’ all. There’s 
fairer day to rest ye arter storm. All’s well! all’s well!’ he says; ‘all’s well 
beyent. All’s well along this shore!’” 


Is there not something great and grand about such passages? I re- 
member once leaving the harbor of Rockland (Maine) on a storm-wet 
night. On every side was the hiss of vicious rain in a Stygian sea. On 
the bridge of the steamer a shrouded figure or two moved dimly. The 
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searchlight was turning gropingly in the night, now dying away in 
drifting rain, now falling for a brief second on a slowly tossing spar 
which marked the channel. Of the land nothing was visible. Suddenly 
the questing beam shot off across the water toward the starboard 
shore. Dark pines stood out of the darkness, the sands shone yellow in 
the fierce light, and across that intense stage passed three hurrying 
figures bent almost double. The light swung on and night descended 
with an inaudible jar, blotting out everything once more, yet still be- 
fore my eyes seemed to persist that vivid picture, and it has not yet 
faded. In like manner the author of Cape Cod Folks has revealed to us, 
not “through a glass, darkly; but ... face to face,” these inhabitants of 
an obscure corner of the Cape. And her picture remains stamped on 
the memory, not as an excellent presentation of what life might 
imaginatively be supposed to be in Cedarville, but as life itself. The 
highest art does not reproduce nor represent; it is not photographic nor 
imitative primarily; it does not hold a mirror up to Nature. True art 
creates life afresh for the beholder or the reader. A friend once defined 
art as a process of elimination plus exaggeration, and in this definition 
there lurks a profound half truth. Cape Cod Folks is not Cedarville; it 
never was, nor pretended to be. Rather it is an illuminated page of 
human experience taken from the Book of Life. This novel employs 
for its setting or point of departure a relatively insignificant village, 
from which beginning the author sweeps into her magnificent theme 
of human life, the thousand and one complexities and personalities 
and problems which have busied mankind since the original Creation. 

What matter if we have never looked out to sea from Cedarswamp? 
We are just as sure of the truth and reality of the village as though we 
had lived our lives there. We feel convinced that we could recognize 
and identify Cedarswampers anywhere in the world, so accurately and 
vividly has the author placed them before our eyes. This strange, al- 
most magical ability to carry the reader into the homes and hearts of 
this people is visible throughout the book. There is a strength and 
beauty about Miss McLean’s conception of Cedarswamp which over- 
rides and breaks down all doubt and unbelief. For to most readers the 
temper and customs of these Cedarswampers will seem most unreal and 
strange. Yet despite this handicap Miss McLean has a way of stirring 
belief, of commanding our sympathies, until we are forced to acknow- 
ledge the ultimate reality of her characters and the justice of her por- 
trayal. The sincerity and the power of this book, the photographic 
clarity of the portraits is unquestionable; the author has dealt with life 
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as an artist, and her book will remain an undeniably artistic achieve- 
ment. 


II 


We may approach Cape Cod Folks, however, from an entirely differ- 
ent and unexpected angle. By chance I discovered that in the fifth 
edition different names had been given to practically all the characters. 
Upon examination of various editions of the book and inquiry in dif- 
ferent libraries the problem resolved itself into a very interesting 
testimonial as to the truth of the story and the characters. Briefly, 
this is what happened. From Miss Ethel F. Wood, librarian in Mans- 
field, Mass., I learned that a Miss Alice Shepard (or Mary Waite, as 
she appears in Cape Cod Folks) proposed to Miss McLean (Miss 
Hungerford) that she apply for the position of school teacher in Cedar- 
ville. The proposal was accepted, the application made and granted, 
and Miss McLean went to Cedarville where she lived for a year, a 
fruitful year we may say. During her stay in the village she was taken 
into the life of the community and made the most of her ample oppor- 
tunities to study the Cedarswampers at home in all the manifold 
activities of village life. Presumably she jotted down her observations 
and quite probably sketched out the main plan of her book. Return- 
ing to her home in Simsbury, Connecticut,' when her year was up, she 
wrote up her experiences as we now have them. After the completed 
manuscript had remained with her for over a year, it was brought by 
her brother-in-law to the attention of Mr. J. G. Cupples, junior mem- 
ber of the firm of A. Williams & Co., Boston publishers with a counter 
at the Old Corner Bookstore. Mr. Cupples recognized the merit of the 
story, and set about its immediate publication. Advance notices an- 
nounced the publication for July 18, 1881. Proof-sheets appearing at 
the house of Judge McLean in Simsbury were the first inkling to him 
or his wife that their daughter was about to have a novel published. 
The first edition of 1000 copies came out and was soon exhausted. It 
was followed by a second edition of 500 copies which also quickly sold 
out. 

But meanwhile, the startling truth was discovered, that, although 
Miss McLean had given herself and her friend fictitious names, the 
Cedarswampers bore the names bequeathed them at birth, and so 
stood before the world undisguised. This was carrying artistic truth to 


1 For the following facts I am indebted to Scraps Relating to Cape Cod Folks, a 
volume of clippings in the Boston Public Library. 
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a high level! All up and down the Cape ran a low, rumbling, outraged 
cry of indignant protest. Visitors began flocking into Cedarville to see 
for themselves these extraordinary people. The publishers were 
flooded with letters from the Cedarswampers demanding instant 
redress. On August 22, or one month and four days after the first ap- 
pearance of the much discussed book, A. Williams issued a card of 
apology in the papers, promising to alter the plates and the names in 
the next — that is, the third — edition. This promise was fulfilled, 
but owing perhaps to the haste with which it was desired to get out 
another edition of this extraordinarily popular book, which ran to 
eleven editions by the end of 1882, some oversights persisted as late as 
the eleventh edition, as will appear later. 

At this time the critics and others who considered themselves au- 
thorities on Cape Codders began to polish up their pens and prepared 
to enter the fray. Reverend Nathan H. Chamberlain, himself a Cape 
Codder, and author of The Autobiography of a New England Farm- 
house, visited Cedarville and called on the Fishers, who had ‘‘ roomed 
and boarded”’ the school teacher during that memorable year. His 
observations, together with a criticism of Cape Cod Folks, appeared in 
the Literary World for September 10, 1881. In part he says: 


No man reads Cape Cod Folks with more delight than a genuine Cape 
Codder. As I am one of that ilk I am of course one of her [Miss McLean’s] 
admirers. The bottom fact about her book is that it is true, and paints truth 
down to its hidden roots, as the wont of genius is. This is the general verdict 
of those who ought to know. It is an American book, racy of soil, with the 
very air and clouds of the Cape atmosphere, and with a firm grasp on the more 
subtle spiritualities and social economies of the Cape life. 


After a description of the village and a mild rebuke for the “literary 
infelicity’’ of using the real names, he proceeds: 


The author’s genius shows itself most in the transfiguration of these very 


through her pen, —... The book reveals the song and poetry of humanity 
which forever underlie its sometime sordid and mendicant livery.... Their 


[the Cedarswampers’] intended hostile description of the lady herself marks 
her as a high-spirited, dashing, well-bred woman. ‘‘ Why,” said one of them 
to me, “she always wore her gloves when she went out; and she had, I admit, a 
pretty hand. Then she was always wanting more water, and forever taking a 
bath. One pitcherful wouldn’t do, and our well is very deep you know. Then 
she was up all night, rummaging around in her room, when all honest folks 
ought to be in bed by nine! She would go over by that sea every time she got a 
chance, when it stormed, and in dark nights. She would lie on the rocks like a 
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seal for hours, and nobody ever knowed what she was doing there.”’ This is 
not dialect, but actual conversation. 
A Cape Codder 

From the Springfield Republican for September 25 comes a descrip- 
tion of the author, in a letter from Simsbury. 

Miss McLean is a blonde of healthy, robust figure, fine blue eyes, beautiful 
hair and fair complexion, and has evidently a keen sense of humour.... She 
tells your correspondent that she has nought but the kindest feeling for the 
Cape Cod people among whom she visited. 

From the Old Colony Memorial Plymouth Rock, and Old Colony 
Sentinel for October 28 comes news of a pathetically brave letter from 
one of the principal characters, Zetta. 

The Nightingale family were the first to write to the publishers concerning 

matter of injury to reputation resulting from the book, and, it is said, their 
first notification was coupled with an intimation that a Greenback plaster 
would greatly assuage the wound. “‘Zetta” has written Miss McLean — 
sometime ago, when the newspaper comment concerning real names first be- 
gan to appear — that she cannot tell why people should find fault with the 
names, since she does not care for it, and all that was written of her was true. 
[The italics are mine.] 
When we recollect all the circumstances of that unfortunate relation 
which bound together Zetta and “ Miss Hungerford”’; the gentle purity 
and desire for love and friendship which marked all Zetta’s acquaint- 
ance with her teacher, the tangle of emotions whereby the betrayed 
and ruined Zetta is rejected, first by her seducer, the “fisherman,” and 
then — when her shame is confessed to her new friend, who has offered 
her comfort — by that very friend herself, whose charms have at- 
tracted the “fisherman”’ away from Zetta: we realize the full nobility 
of the charity and forgiveness of this country girl. One of the most 
touching passages in the entire book comes when Zetta hands “Miss 
Hungerford”’ a letter from the “fisherman,” coming while the teacher 
was still ignorant of the relation between her two friends. 

“Do you like him, teacher?”’ she said. 

“Oh, I tolerate him, my dear,’’ I answered. ‘‘ We're not expected to enter- 
tain a particular liking or dislike for everybody we know. There are a great 
many people we must just simply tolerate.” 

Luzetta’s eyes fell again. “‘He won't harm you, teacher,” she said; “for 
you was used to folks. Sometime you might remember — I wasn’t used to 
folks.” 

Miss McLean’s sorrow at the untoward upheaval occasioned by her 
book is best expressed by her in a letter to her publishers: 
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I am sorry and distressed, but cannot believe that anything undertaken in 
such good faith, so innocently, so utterly without malicious motive — without 
any motive whatever — as this with us, can prove disastrous. I was a dreamer; 
I had no experience in such things. 


Society was beginning to find Cape Cod Folks worth reading. We 
find that Oliver Wendell Holmes pronounced the first half of the book 
the most brilliant piece of writing he had read in many a day. The 
story, we read, is “adapted and will be given next week at a private 
entertainment in Rangeley Hall, Winchester.” I have examined an 
edition of the novel illustrated with scenes “from the Play.” Judging 
by these illustrations, the play was uproarious comedy, but one cannot 
be sure. (One of the most interesting of the original illustrations shows 
Grandma Fisher dyeing her husband’s hair in preparation for Sunday 
worship.) The Papyrus Club listened with exalted joy to an account 
of a trip to Cedarville and the Fishers made by a lawyer named Curtis. 
His tone is patronizing and Bostonian, faintly sneering and contemptu- 
ous. For these or other reasons, it made an instant hit, and was widely 
quoted. What the Cedarswampers thought about it may be seen from 
the following extracts from a letter to the Plymouth Rock signed by 
Aunt Rhoda Swift. The letter is dated March 30, 1882. 


Mr. Editor: 

I saw in my paper, the piece written by B. R. Curtis before the Papyrus 

Club. It reminded me of two cockerels we had. One was old and sick, and the 
other would go up and peck and torment him and then go strutting and crow- 
ing away as if he had done some great thing. There is one thing we do in 
Cedarville; we respect old age. I was taught to speak the truth. It is not 
money alone that makes a gentleman or lady. There has been considerable in 
the papers about the Cedarville people since that book, ‘Cape Cod Folks” 
came out. Stop one moment my friends; how should you feel if your reputa- 
tion and character had been put before the public without your consent? 
Where is Mrs. Consider Fisher [“‘Miss Hungerford’s” landlady] today? She 
lies upon her bed, her body racked with pain; one year ago today, she bid fair 
to live a great many years. Whois the cause of it? Sarah P. McLean. Parents, 
how would you feel if it was your daughter? Let us take it home, seeing her 
day by day wasting away, would it not make us feel sad, knowing what has 
done it?... 
Again, in the same paper for April 20, Mrs. Swift alleges inaccuracies 
in the story told by Miss McLean, pointing out that the schoolhouse 
has an excellent bell presented by the town of Plymouth and so needs 
no horn to call in the children; also that Bessie, represented in the book 
as dying ‘n the teacher’s arms, is alive and well. Mrs. Swift continues 
with fire in her eye and vitriol dropping from her pen: 
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And when that enterprising young lawyer [Mr. Curtis] visits Cedarville 
again, we hope he will fetch a pocket dictionary with him. We think he will 
need one to look out such big words as “‘conglomerate.”” Who ever heard of a 
“conglomerate harness”? It must be a new kind of harness; and he says that a 
very old woman [Grandma Fisher] was endeavoring to climb over the shafts 
into the carryall, and seeing him, climbed slowly down to the earth below. 
We want to know how she went to work to climb down; we never heard of any 
one that ever did. It put me in mind of what our young lawyer’s hostler told 
me. The young lawyer had some company, and a gentleman and lady came 
out into the stable to look around; they came to a trough and the lady says, 
“What is this for?’’ Her husband says, ‘‘ Why, my dear, don’t you know? It is 
where the horses arrange their toilet.” The young lawyer expressed a great 
desire to come again, and stop to dinner next time. We hope he will send us 
word when he is coming, and we will have some slit herrings and boxberry 
pies,.and some taters, if some one will send us a receipt for making boxberry pies; 
and he can take Sarah McLean with him, — she must want some slit herrings 
by this time — and we will try to have a place for his horse to arrange his 
toilet. 


I believe it was this same doughty Aunt Rhoda who pointed out the 
undeniable fact that Miss McLean adopted assumed names for herself 
and her friend, but was not so thoughtful about designating the 
Cedarswampers. 

Not all the protests of the outraged Cape Codders can be dismissed 
as lightly as the letters of Aunt Rhoda Swift. Four irate villagers 
instituted libel proceedings. Lorenzo Nightingale and Cynthia Ca- 
hoon sued for $10,000 damages each, while Adelaide [Mrs. Consider] 
Fisher and Grandpa Staunton Fisher [he of the dyed hair] claimed 
$5000 apiece. Later Emily Haskell sued for $10,000 also. All these 
suits were directed against A. Williams & Co., as owners of the copy- 
right. Before the cases came to trial Cynthia Cahoon withdrew her 
suit, admitting that she was referred to but twice, by her first name 
only, very obscurely and not uncomplimentarily, and that she really 
could not be sure that she was the person mentioned anyway. The 
inference is but too obvious, that she hoped to capitalize on whatever 
slander might be imagined to have fallen to her share. As for the other 
four suits, in the Boston Transcript for October 3, 1882, we find the 
following summary: 


The celebrated cases of Cape Cod folks vs. A. Williams & Co. have been 
taken from the records at Plymouth by the counsel on both sides. That of 
Adelaide Fisher was closed by the death of the plaintiff, and the entry made 
dismissed the case without cost. In the other three cases — Rosetta [sic] 
Nightingale, Cynthia Cahoon and Stanton [sic] Fisher — the entry of “neither 
party” was made. 
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There was another trial, however, in 1884 between Lorenzo Nightin- 
gale (referred to above as “Rosetta” through some curious confusion 
with Luzetta Swift probably) and Alexander Williams & Co., as ap- 
pears from an account in the Boston Advertiser for February 15. This 
account was pasted in the back of a.copy of the fifth edition of Cape 
Cod Folks by T. W. Higginson, who later gave the volume to the 
Boston Public Library. The reporter opens the subject by remarking: 
“People generally are disposed to condemn the author of the book 
to a greater or less extent, even though many admit that her picture of 
Cape Cod life was not altogether a distorted one.” The defense, in 
charge of the Hon. Charles G. Davis, opened its case by pointing out 
that the plaintiff had waited over a year and a half before taking any 
legal action. Further, Mr. Davis asserted confidently that no one 
would take the story of Zetta Starbright [she is called both Zetta Swift 
and Zetta Starbright in the novel] as anything but fiction! He went 
on to deduce parallel instances from Romeo and Juliet, and from Scott 
and Longfellow, to show that real life descriptions were perfectly 
common and harmless. He closed with the significant statement that 
they had harbored an angel unawares, for as he said: “The plaintiff had 
been immortalized by Miss McLean as one of the noblest of heroes and 
now he wanted to make money out of it.”” (I am quoting the reporter.) 
Another reporter has expressed the situation in these terms: 


Whatever may be thought of the impropriety of Miss McLean’s freedom 
with real names, there can be but one opinion of the sensitiveness which braves 
far greater publicity than the book gave in the hope of winning damages. 


The counsel for the plaintiff then took up the case, claiming mali- 
cious intent, and suggesting that the death of Mrs. Fisher was due to 
the shame and disgrace brought upon her by the book, or, in the words 
of the scribe: “the gnawing worm of shame at her heart...! ‘ Have we,’ 
continued Mr. Brown, ‘have we, then, been entertaining in Miss 
McLean, an angel unawares? No! We took her to our bosom, and she 
stung us like a viper.’” Here the spectators were so impolite as to 
laugh! The lawyer resumed by reading Mrs. Fisher’s letter claiming 
damages, and closed with a reference to a law making it a libel to pub- 
lish a fictitious obituary notice. The pertinence of this reference might 
seem questionable even when we realize that he has in mind the heroic 
death of Lorenzo Nightingale as narrated in Cape Cod Folks. Later 
in the course of the trial, it develops, counsel for the defense sought to 
compromise with Nightingale over a bottle for four or five hundred 
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dollars, but in vain. Lorenzo persisted and received an award of 
$1095. The publishers could well afford to pay this for we find that in 
1883 sales of the book are nearing the 20,000 copy mark. New editions 
continued to come out — the latest that has come to my notice being 
dated 1904 — embellished with cuts and photographs of the scenes 
described. First editions have sold for as high as $15. 

There is one interesting point about the change in names which has 
nothing to do with “literary infelicity,”’ but offers an instructive lesson 
in typography. As I have said, the plates were hastily altered for the 
third edition. The names alone were changed, by being scratched out 
and new ones substituted. Otherwise the make-up of the book is the 
same in the first eleven editions, which were evidently printed from 
the same plates. In some cases, however, the substitute names, hastily 
inserted, failed to fill the space left by the excision of the originals. For 
example, we find in the editions from the third to the eleventh, on page 
1, “Susannah Cradlebow” substituted for “Temperance Nightin- 
gale.” The replacement of 21 letters by 17 is bound to leave a gap 
somewhere, and the result is this: “Aunt Susannah Cradlebow the 
speaker...’’ Again, since the new words are less worn, or of a different 
vintage, as it were, the ink betrays the substitution in the following 
manner: “Aunt Susan was not sporting now,...”; “... looking at 
Ethel...” This is not invariably true, but occurs with interesting and 
suggestive frequency. In the majority of cases, difficulties are avoided 
by choosing names with an equal number of letters, e.g.: Spicer for 
Fisher, Hoggarty for Staunton, Ethel for Zetta, and so on. In all 
there are about forty names which have to be changed every time they 
occur. Naturally there are a few slips, some of which are pointed out 
by Mr. Higginson in his copy of the fifth edition. He calls attention in 
a note to the original name Adelaide on pp. 188-89, and again to 
Addie, for Abagail and Abbie, as revised for the third and subsequent 
editions. 

The matter of the names was not allowed to rest here, however. In 
an edition dated 1887, published by Cupples and Hurd of Boston, we 
find a third set of names for the principal characters. Thus Luzetta 
Swift (or Starbright) passed through the phase Ethel Kent to end up as 
Rebecca Weir, while Lorenzo Leonard Nightingale becomes for a time 
Benney Leonard Cradlebow only to conclude as Luther Larkin 
Cradlebow. The plates and illustrations are likewise new. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain there have been no further changes. Some 
editions have photographs, others have scenes “from the Play,” but 
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the text, apart from the names of places and people, is the same in all 
editions which I have been able to examine. 


Ill 


A very penetrating eye, a frank inclination to paint follies and 
foibles, and a really profound sense of the pathetic and ridiculous and 
heroic elements in life, these are the tools with which Miss McLean — 
or, as we should call her to-day, Mrs. Greene — paints her accurate 
and detailed pictures of Cedarswamp life and manners. Her characters 
have a reality and a vivid, arresting quality which make them in the 
highest sense artistically successful. This feat becomes all the more re- 
markable when we realize what an out-of-the-way life she has made 
live before our eyes. She had no background of real or imagined ex- 
perience on the part of the reader which might help to win him to a 
belief in the acute actuality of Cedarswamp. All is new and all must 
be made familiar until we are willing to accept this little Cape village 
with no more question than we give to our own Main street. The set- 
ting and characters, the atmosphere and story, all must be supplied 
by the author in consistent, coherent form. She can use no foundation 
memories in her reader; straight from the earth must she build. This 
task calls for the highest genius, and Mrs. Greene has come surprisingly 
near to achieving a perfect work. Her book is genuine and true beyond 
nine tenths of the novels published so prolifically and uncritically to- 
day, simply because she has erected her structure from elemental things, 
from sea and sand and sky, from life and death and God. There are 
faults of workmanship and technique, great gaps in the story, which is 
more a collection of incidents than a coherent novel, there are digres- 
sions, and youthful conceits and crudities; but mingled with these are 
bits of sheer heavenly beauty and loving insight into the hearts of 
these people. There is a strange vigor and naturalness in her intense 
style which bring out in a supreme degree the great strength of the 
book, namely the ability to penetrate sympathetically, surely, beauti- 
fully, into the homes and souls of the Cedarswampers, finding there 
the lessons which all mankind is in process of learning, tinctured by the 
peculiar color of the Cedarswamp environment, yet truly universal in 
their manifold application to life. Out of the unique she has drawn the 
general and eternal basic values toward the full attainment of which 
we spend our lives, striving and struggling without end. Whether she 
was conscious of her achievement or not, Mrs. Greene has captured a 
fragment of the human soul, irrevocably, and with it her artist’s hand 
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has mingled notes from a heavenly harmony. “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” On the hearth of one such mansion Mrs. Greene 
has lighted a fire that will not go out. 


WILLIAM EVERETT 
By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, ’76 


HE life of William Everett was tragic, his career pathetic. That 
life and career were full of contrasts fundamental and superficial. 
Born to the purple, he wore both the scholar’s scarlet gown and the 
buffoon’s cap; educated at both Cambridges, he incarnated the weak- 
nesses and strengths of each; precocious, reciting the Odes of Horace, 
passages from Aristophanes, and telling the length of the principal 
rivers of the world at the age of six, he yet remained in many ways an 
untrained boy for three score years and ten. He was a student of the 
law, but he never practiced; a preacher but he never was installed in a 
church; a politician having many marks of a statesman, he com- 
manded, for a brief time only, the loyalty of his Massachusetts’ con- 
stituency; a teacher at Harvard, he failed to receive a full professor- 
ship; the head of a New England Academy which, bearing an historic 
name, had at one time given promise of becoming historic itself, he 
saw it languish into a day school; a Phi Beta Kappa poet, his verses 
lack sustained imagination; admired and loved, he was also pitied and 
scorned; capable of high devotion to friends, he was also the victim of 
his own indifference and contempt; calm and self-controlled, he was 
the subject of strange outbursts of language and of furious conduct, 
often ending in an hysteria of tears; called by his cousin Henry 
Adams, in Letters, a “‘nuisance,” he was also described as “grand”’; 
possessing broad interpretations of historic epochs and events and en- 
dowed with visions of high duty, he was also meticulous; vigorous and 
determined, he was not free from fickleness, petulancies, and petti- 
nesses; inheriting a great name, he demanded a respect for it which 
went beyond the merit of his own methods and manners; called in 
the family “Willy” or “Willie” (both spellings were used by his 
father), he came to be commonly known in the Harvard yard as 
“Piggy”; kin of historic families, he lived a lonely life, and died al- 
most if not quite alone. 
Evidences and illustrations of these contrasts and contradictions 
abound. The members of his own family have given to me not a few. 
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Paul Frothingham’s life of his father, Edward Everett, offers some 
intimations, and a chapter in Later Years of the Saturday Club, 1870- 
1920, by Archibald Cary Coolidge gives facts and inferences. Many 
letters of Everett entrusted to me bear proof of the contrasted elements 
of his character and of his interpretations of men, of books, of events, 
and of movements. These criticisms, even though full of contrasts, 
are yet usually given in a tone of severity. They bear sunshine and 
also thunder and lightning. In writing of the performance of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus in the year 1894 he says, “I thought Riddle’s con- 
ception all wrong, and his performance destestable; I thought Paine’s 
music impertinent, in every sense of the word, inappropriate and 
obtrusive, Osgood’s solo being especially offensive; I thought that 
with the exception of Curtis Guild — and perhaps Gardner Lane — 
Riddle’s false theories dominated and ruined the otherwise good 
actors, like Norman and Opdyke.”’! Everett’s epithets bite and his 
verbs sting like a hornet. In letters as well as in speech, controversies 
easily arose, and his controversies were liable to be marked by asper- 
ities. These controversies frequently concern things that for the time 
being were small, as the spelling of words and the correction of proof 
sheets. “According to Webster,” as support for pronunciation or 
spelling, awakened his special venom. In one letter his comment is 
“bah.” Matters that now seem quite atomic were debated with the 
weight which belongs to constitutional questions. To address him as 
“Professor,” a form of approach which I once heard a classmate use, 
was liable to provoke sallies of rebuke for the free-speaking, well-in- 
tending, offending student. 

For certain men in particular he seemed to have contempt. Senator 
Hoar he calls the most disagreeable man of his generation. For Henry 
Cabot Lodge he has special derision. A simple literary problem about 
Leopardi makes him furious. A type of Italian philosophy is out- 
rageous. Yet at times he writes with moral sublimity and discrimina- 
tion, as when he says, “If Browning’s ‘ Lost Leader’ is unjust to Words- 
worth — as J believe it is not — or if Whittier’s ‘Ichabod’ is unjust to 
Webster — as I believe it is — it seems to me the literary critic should 
consider the injustice as well as the passion, the vividness, and the 
pathos. Poetry is a part of duty — there’s fine old morality for you.” ” 
He describes Mary Magdalene as one of “the sweetest and holiest 





1 Letter from William Everett, 21 February, 1894, written in Washington to Mr. 
William R. Thayer. 


2 [bid., from Quincy, June, 1904. 
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characters in the New Testament.” ! It is also proved that Everett 
has a kind heart and humble spirit when he writes to William Roscoe 
Thayer saying, “I thank you very sincerely for your renewed approba- 
tion. Without mock modesty, the thing is not all I meant to make it. 
A very little added and pruned would have made it much nearer my 
ideal. I experience the common difficulty in getting at my subject. A 
schoolmaster has habitually to explain so much before he moves ahead, 
that he finds it difficult to avoid long winded proems.”? The same 
spirit is likewise breathed in the verses which he read at the Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa dinner in 1895 to Holmes, Winthrop, and Judge E. R. 
Hoar. I quote the three concluding stanzas. 


“Holmes, Winthrop, Hoar! through man’s appointed time 
Full in our sight they trod the grand review; 
So let our record swell their passing chime, 
To friendship, honor, duty, Harvard, true. 


Past beyond strife, beyond mean cavil past, 

Our country’s sky gives every star its sphere; 
Since from such rays our horoscope is cast, 

Their light be ours, to guide, to warn, to cheer. 


The old must fall; we elders take our turn; 
Youth presses manhood; each their losses know; 
Pass, brothers, pass the torch; where’er it burn, 
Responsive sparks in heroes’ ashes glow.” * 


When Everett went to the older Cambridge at the age of twenty, he 
had Henry Sidgwick as a tutor. The tutor was only a year older than 
the student. In Sidgwick’s Memoir we have evidences of the better 
and best side of Everett. To his sister Sidgwick writes soon after the 
beginning of the association, “I have got a young American [W. 
Everett] reading with me — a very nice fellow.... He has let me into 
a thing or two about America.” Three years later, in 1862, he writes, 
“The Society, of course, flourishes. [W.] Everett is the only new 
member. It was a very good election in my opinion. I have had much 
most interesting talk with him. He has considerable interest in 
Metaphysics, though his mind is primarily rhetorical. His declama- 


1 Letter from Quincy, May, 1904. 
2 Tbid., 4 August, 1900. 
3 Tue Harvarp Grapvuates’ Macazing, IV (1895-1896), p. 18. I also have the 
manuscript of the whole poem. 
4 Henry Sidgwick— A Memoir, p. 44. 
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tion in chapel was a wonder.! The old Dons, to my surprise, were en- 
raptured, Whewell especially.” * In turn, Everett came to write of 
his tutor. He says, “I entered Trinity the day I was twenty years old 
[Sidgwick himself being twenty-one], and almost immediately made 
arrangements for being his private pupil, the first, I think, he ever had. 
From that day to this he has occupied a position in my life absolutely 
unlike any other man’s. To say that I admired his talents and enjoyed 
his company is what so many can say that it tells nothing personal; 
but he always understood me. I never needed to explain anything.... 
And every time I met him — alas! so sadly rare in all these forty years 
— was as if we never parted.” * I may add that I have a copy of 
Everett's Lowell Lectures On the Cam which was given to Sidgwick by 
Everett himself. It bears this inscription: “Henry Sidgwick with the 
author’s best love. Sept. 27, 1865.” 

As a partial and yet unique interpretation of the Cambridge years, I 
want to insert an extract from Everett’s address on the character of 
Webster. This address is included in a thin and rare volume, entitled 
College Essays Delivered in Trinity College, Cambridge, February 22 and 
December 16, 1862 (published by Deighton, Bell, and Company in 
1863). It was delivered on a commemoration day in the hall of Trinity 
College. In the Preface, Everett says, “These exercises were design- 
edly made as rhetorical as possible, to suit the apparent wish of the 
founder of the prize. The founder of the prize possessed indeed a deep 
appreciation of rhetoric. For it is seldom that orations are spoken so 
highly wrought, so richly colored, so teaming with patriotic sentiments. 
The oration on Webster seems to exceed, indeed, the most rhetorical 
of all the speeches made by Webster himself. It is not unfitting for 
special as well as for general reasons to quote what a son of Edward 
Everett says to an English academic congregation in the midst of a 
dark pericd of the Civil War. “For higher even than the glorious gift 
of eloquence was his heavenly spirit of patriotism and allegiance to 
duty; and for this America honors him. She thanks God in this her 
darkest hour that sons were born to her who loved their country and 
controlled her counsels well. She knows their blood has not yet per- 
ished. Her hosts now call for valiant and skilful generals: the voice 
of the orator is hushed, the pen of the statesman is still. But when the 


1 “The prize declamations were by old custom recited in chapel. W. Everett’s striking 
oration, on Arctic Explorers, was long remembered for its eloquence and effective 
delivery.” shid., p. 80, footnote. 

2 Thid., p. 80. 3 [hid., p. 313. 
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strife is over, when peace and union have returned, as return they shall, 
she knows that the old blood will rise again, and a new generation 
unite once more the jarring passions and quell the mad feuds: and for 
the lessons which such will learn, must learn, from the life and works 
of Daniel Webster, is she grateful. If such are hers, she asks for no 
others; not for her sculptors, whose breathing marbles are the delight 
of far countries; not for her philosophers, who are tracking the finger 
of the Creator through the mazes of Orion and Hercules; not even for 
her eloquent orators and profound jurists; but for her whole-souled 
patriots who careless of their own fame have given their lives to guide 
aright their country.” ! (Thirty years after, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Everett also made a speech on Webster. It was a rhetori- 
cally splendid footnote to the Cambridge eulogy.) 

The study of the causes that led to the origin and growth of a char- 
acter so unique, uniting extraordinary and contradictory forces and 
weaknesses, belongs rather to the psychologist or psychiatrist than to 
the layman. Yet I do venture to make two intimations. The first 
cause is found in the commonplace phrase, Everett was born so. The 
father’s temperament, at once self-ward and generous, and his mo- 
ther’s permanent invalidism gave to him a constitution precocious, 
highly organized, its diverse parts and functions ill-coérdinated. 
He himself reports that “he heard sounds at a key or two higher than 
did other people. I have often wondered, supposing this to be true, if 
the fact that voices and other noises were shriller to him than to the 
rest of us might not help to explain his ever ready irascibility.” ? 

A second influence in the formation of this unique manhood lies in 
what I venture to call his homelessness. A father was once conferring 
with Principal Stearns of Phillips Academy, Andover, regarding the 
ill conduct of his son. The father was affirming in a tone of com- 
placency that he had done everything for the boy and had given every- 
thing to the boy, but that the boy had not proved worthy. “No,” said 
Mr. Stearns, “you have not given to your son everything. You have 
not given him the most important thing — a home.” It would not be 
just to say that William Everett never had a home. It would be just 
to say that many of the precious elements of a home were lacking. It 
might be just to say that he did not have a home because he had so 
many homes. His mother, as I have intimated, was an invalid, and 


1 W. Everett, College Essays Delivered in Trinity College, Cambridge, p. 38. 
2M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Ed., Later Years of the Saturday Club, 1870-1920 (chapter 
by Archibald Cary Coolidge), p. 362. 
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finally died in her invalidism when he was about twenty years old. 
As an infant of eight months, he was with the family taken to Europe. 
It was more than five years before he returned. In four of these years 
his father was the American minister in London. Returning in 1845, 
Edward Everett was almost immediately made president of Harvard 
College. His term of office was brief. Its three years were full of 
troubles, troubles, too, of many kinds. He left the office in disgust. 
In 1852 he was made secretary of state, and while holding this office 
he was elected senator. In the first twenty years of William Everett's 
life, therefore, years in which a boy most needs a home, Boston, 
London, the two Cambridges, Washington, were the places or homes 
of his homelessness. He was indeed a peripatetic. Besides this constant 
changefulness, his father, resigning his seat in the senate in 1854, felt 
himself to be a failure in life, the victim of defeats. Such a mood 
in a father and distressing illness in the mother were not conditions 
to make a home for a boy who was nervous, sensitive, highly organized. 

It is, therefore, in his original nature and in his homelessness that I 
find the causes of the uniqueness of his character and of the contrasts 
and contradictions of his manhood. A boy who begins life a bundle of 
precocities and of nerves and whose early life is marked by homeless- 
ness and an environment of changing conditions is pretty certain 
finally to possess oddities, quips, crankinesses, and wiles of every sort. 
Like many a youth of much different social standing and conditions, 
William Everett did not have a fair chance. 

Yet despite all contrasts in conduct, despite every inconsistency in 
character, despite the uniting of the tragic and comic in his career, 
despite the contradictions superficial and fundamental, there still re- 
main in William Everett forces and elements solid, substantial, and 
rich in the noblest parts of manhood. I venture to name four, the in- 
tellectual, the ethical, the diversely human, uniting both the intel- 
lectual and the ethical, and also, in a comprehensive interpretation, 
the individualistic. . 

Everett’s intellect was alert and keen, apprehensive of individual 
facts, discriminating, scholarly, intense in its working, broad in its 
knowledges, rather classical than scientific, inquisitive and acquisitive. 
It did not have the accurately arranged linguistic stores which en- 
riched his colleagues, Goodwin and Lane. Neither did it have the 
logical power of another associate, Bowen. It was interrogative, like 
that of his cousin and for a time his colleague, Henry Adams, grasping 
of facts, eager to know, appreciative. Everett’s was an intellect lying 
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close to his emotions. So intimate in fact was the association that at 
times the feelings leaped over into the intellectual domain and seemed 
to prevent the proper working of the intellectual forces. 

Everett was also a man of essential good will. If he had contempts, 
and he had them plentifully and painfully, he had also, and more, 
loyalties. His deepest and lasting loyalty was to his father. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the Introduction to his Lowell Lectures given in 
1865 is, “As I finish these lines, the last written of this book, a feeling 
of irresistible sadness comes over me, which no one will reprehend. I 
went to Cambridge with the counsel, the help, the blessing of one to 
whom, under heaven, I owe all that makes my life worth living. I 
passed nearly four years of exile in the light of home thoughts where 
he was the central sun. I delivered these lectures on my return with 
his constant encouragement and favor; and now that I make my first 
start on the path he chose for his own, I can only sigh for the presence 
which would have excused all errors, doubled all efforts, and supplied 
all needs, and which is taken from me, from his country, forever.” ! A 
similar loyalty was in kind felt to his friends and co-workers. His Latin 
poem to Lane voices his feeling. The dedication of On the Cam to 
President Walker of Harvard College is convincing illustration: “‘ My 
constant model of Christian eloquence and academic culture, and the 
beloved friend of two former holders of the same honorable position, 
whose example was my best instruction in college, and whose memory 
is among my choicest treasures.” 2? Everett’s were the ethical virtues 
and verities, even if he lacked the ethical graces. He had no subter- 
fuges, no private meannesses. He was frank, too frank often beyond 
courtesy, seeking to be just even if unjust, generous with his means to 
the consequent lessening finally of his own property. He was kind in 
heart, even if his words at times seemed thoughtless and even cruel. 
Happy, be it also added, were many of his experiences. Of one form 
or cause of his happiness in the older Cambridge he writes with deepest 
appreciation. “But I know by the joyful contests, the happy en- 
counters of four years, the mornings and afternoons of hard strife, suc- 
ceeded by the noon recess of hasty comparisons, and the long, merry 
evening of conviviality, that the dearest friends are the closest rivals, 
and the happiest hours are in the snatches of competition.” * His years 
in England were without doubt the happiest of his whole life. 


1W. Everett, Lectures on the University of Cambridge in England. Introduction, pp. 
xiv-xv. Another title, On the Cam. 


2 Ibid., Dedication. 3 Ibid., p. 89. 
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Uniting both the intellectual and the ethical and other elements and 
qualities, Everett was an orator and poet, an interpreter and a teacher. 
As an orator his power was seen and heard in the pulpit, in the House 
of Representatives, and in lectures. Samuel McCall of Massachusetts, 
who entered the House with Everett, declared after no less than seven- 
teen years of membership, “Dr. Everett was as brilliant an orator as I 
have served with in the House. He had extraordinary animation anda 
faultless style of expression. The single Congress in which he served 
had also Bryan, Cockran, and Wilson as members. I think that as an 
orator he would compare with any one of them.” ! 

Everett’s Lowell Lectures On the Cam have many passages of mov- 
ing elements. I quote, however, only one. It is taken from the con- 
cluding lecture. This quotation should be prefaced with the remark 
that the address was given in the closing months of the Civil War. 
“Fellow citizens, there is a work, a mighty work for the united action 
of England and America. Let all the orators of both countries come 
forward to repeat the glorious destiny awaiting either one of them. 
Let them count over every tender memory, and every brilliant hope 
known to either, let them pile up the colossal structure of their tower- 
ing climaxes to enshrine the lesson of national duty, — let them recount 
every state or every colony acknowledging the sway of either, from the 
Mackenzie River to Norfolk Island, from the mouth of the Columbia 
round eastward to the China Sea, over which either country is bound 
to diffuse her national blessings, — and their united eloquence will not 
realize a tithe of the glories that await the action of the united nations. 
What power on earth can resist two such mighty energies, leading to 
some future Chattanooga of liberty the whole vast army of the Saxon 
name, in one unbroken charge along the entire line, circling the flanks, 
right and left at once, breasting the heights, crushing through the 
rifle-pits, and thundering down the farther slope on the scattering 
rabble of darkness?” ? The whole passage seems to have the thrill 
which Whewell felt in hearing Everett in a declamation six years be- 
fore. His cousin, Henry Adams, writes, however, in the year 1871, of a 
possible article for the North American, which Everett might submit 
to him as editor: “I shudder at the prospect of having to cut out all his 
fine writing.” * 

Everett was also a poet. Few examples remain. But several of the 
1M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Ed., Later Years of the Saturday Club, 1870-1920, p. 363. 

2 W. Everett, Lectures on the University of Cambridge in England, p. 379. 

3H. Adams, Letters, p. 209. 
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few have both weight and charm. I quote the last stanza from a 
“Song for Cambridge” which closes the Lowell Lecture on “‘ The Great 
Men of Cambridge since 1688”: 








































“O take our greeting! from the sons 
Of those that left thee for the wild! 
Still in our veins the current runs 
That kindled then each pious child. 
And still for all thy triumphs past, 
In all thy strife to come, 
God’s love and grace on thee be cast, 
Our fathers’ honored home!” ! 


Everett’s poetry did not improve with the increasing years. If it did 
not lose its versification, it lost its imagination. The Phi Beta Kappa 
verses which I already have quoted could have been put into prose 
almost as well as into verse. In his poetry he was rather an interpreter 
than the poet, the maker. But he saw life largely even if he did not see 
it sanely. For Everett was also an interpreter. In both prose and in 
verse he tried to make the reader and hearer understand, and to under- 
stand with justice and appreciation. 

Above every other of his special elements and forces, Everett had 
the gift of teaching. He was himself filled with the highest apprecia- 
tion of the worth of the teacher. The worth of the teacher he unfolds 
in a memorial sermon on his “cherished pupil”? who “for thirty years 
he loved as a brother” — William Royall Tyler. At the time of his 
death at the age of forty-five Tyler was the master of Adams Academy. 
Everett’s interpretation is that a teacher is to be “full of authority, of 
truth, of knowledge, of wisdom, of gentleness, of sympathy, of pa- 
tience, of courage, of justice, of honor.” ? These qualities, no less than 
ten in number, Everett infers from the character of Jesus Christ, whom 
he calls the “great teacher.” 

Everett himself possessed at least two of the fundamental forces of a 
great teacher — a knowledge of the subject taught and a sense of life. 
His knowledge of Latin, the special subject of his teaching, was not 
that of Lane or of Greenough. He could not have written a formal 
Latin grammar. But his knowledge of the language was broad and 
exact as far as it went. It was devoted rather to the literary than to 


1W. Everett, Lectures on the University of Cambridge in England, p. 291. 

2 W. Everett, The Great Teacher (A sermon delivered in the Stone Temple, Quincy, 
Massachusetts, December 12, 1897, in commemoration of the life and services of 
W. R. Tyler), p. 12. 
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the linguistic or the philological side. It was a comparative knowledge 
and full of spirit. It was set with happy and apt allusions to English 
literature. From his teaching of the Odes of Horace one got lessons in 
English composition of precious worth. Moreover, all his teaching was 
touched by a sense of life. Horace was made to sing of his friends, of 
thrilling loves and of springtime, in appreciating beauty. Everett’s 
touch caused Livy to breathe, and to speak in his heavy, compact, 
slow-moving paragraphs. Such vital teaching of the Latin classics 
was of priceless worth to the Harvard Freshmen of fifty and more years 
ago. His interest, too, in vital teaching is proved by his vigorous 
volumes of stories for boys. 

In his service as teacher and as master Everett was also a preacher. 
He was a preacher under conditions at once hard and easy. To preach 
to boys is a task trying for the typical minister. For the minister is 
liable not to see with the boy’s eyes, or to feel with the boy’s heart, or 
to appreciate as the boy appreciates. But if the preacher do sce, feel, 
and appreciate as do the boys, the privileges of such a preacher are 
priceless. Everett was one of the few happy preachers to boys. His 
little volume of school sermons is evidence and proof. For they are 
short, never exceeding twenty minutes’ delivery and often not fifteen. 
They are in part, extempore, and even if written they seem to be ex- 
tempore. They are filled with a feeling of love for his young hearers. 
“My dear boys,” ““My own dear boys” is, without patronizing, a 
common form of address. The themes are such as boys delight in. 
Among them are “Thoughtfulness a Duty,” “Energy,” “Friendship,” 
“Strength.” In the list are found six sermons on Christ: ‘‘Christ a 
Light,” “Christ the Lifter,” “Christ an Example,” “Christ’s Self- 
Denial,” “Christ Our Master,” “Christ the Son of God.” ‘They are 
thus filled with thoughtfulness, aimed at direct points — and they are 
eloquent. I wish I could quote several paragraphs in illustration. I 
must be content with only one: “Gird up the loins of your mind, fight 
the good fight of faith, run with patience the race set before you. If 
your strong body goes with a weak will, — if your strong passions 
silence a feeble conscience, — if your smart brain conquers a fainting 
honor, — if your keen wit crushes a faltering faith, — spring to your 
feet; lift up your voice to God in prayer; for the sake of truth, of duty, 
of love, brace every power you have got to trample that base strength, 
which is weakness. Call out that tender, humble, confiding weakness 
which is really strength. Acknowledge, as we all have to do, how 
feeble we are at our best, — how utterly at the mercy of disease, of 
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passion, — how much we need our friends, our Master, our 
God.” ! 

In conclusion, and in sum, I wish to say that William Everett ever 
seems to me to be a mighty individualist. Such an interpretation 
may not be an explanation of the man, but I wish to set it down as a 
fact. He was himself. He was rigidly apart, he was indeed unlike 
other men. Unlike his comrades in childhood and youth, he continued 
to be unlike many of his contemporaries of each generation. In his 
pervading and prevailing individualism he seemed to find contentment. 
In the concluding paragraph of his fourth Lowell Lecture On the Cam 
he says, “ But it is from the last element in her system of study, — the 
element of individual action, that each student shall choose his own 
course for himself, and carry it out by himself, — that Cambridge de- 
rives her peculiar strength and power. It is by this that her student 
obtains a sense of personal duty in his work that nothing else can give. 
There is no compulsion on him; no task-work. Silently are the doors 
of the mother’s temple thrown open; if he will, he may enter, and take 
his place with the initiated. If, therefore, he choose to enter, rather 
than remain with the jesting throng without, it is for his honor and his 
conscience to carry out the noble work he has undertaken. If he fail 
aright to gain the mystic secret, — if, when the heavens are about to 
open, and the revelation of the tender goddess to descend, he mar the 
ceremony with words or acts of ill-omen, — when the minister thrusts 
him from the temple, he will see the sad faces of the worshippers 
turned to him, saying plainer than words, ‘Thou thyself would’st have 
it so.’”?* The individualism of his English college and university 
entered into his own unique character, possessing and ruling it. 

As I read over what I have written, I find a grateful quickening of 
my relation to Everett. It was a relation made up of affection, of 
admiration, and of pity. His loyalties and his generosities called out 
one’s love. His unique abilities and his achievements commanded 
admiration. The failures and the thwartings of his career, largely 
though not entirely of his own making, his personal sorrows, his lack of 
the sense of proportional values, his misunderstood, his unnecessary 
enmities quicken a lasting pity. Both a smile and a tear for William 
Everett. 


1 W. Everett, School Sermons (Preached to the boys at Adams Academy, Quincy, 
Massachusetts), p. 186. 


2 W. Everett, Lectures on the University of Cambridge in England, pp. 127-128. 
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i new Graduate desires to correct a misstatement made in the Win- 
dow for March. While discussing the cost of living at Harvard he 
gave $300 as the lowest price at which a single room could be rented 
Important under the House Plan. This was, though an honest one, 
Correction —_ an inexcusable misrepresentation. The Graduate wanted 
to compare the prices of single rooms in 1915 and 1931. He chose this 
basis of comparison because of the opportunity under the older system 
of converting even a $45 single room into a double one, and thus halv- 
ing its cost, by the simple expedient of moving two beds into it — an 
expedient no longer possible. He misunderstood the figures which he 
consulted. The misunderstanding was his own fault. He regrets mis- 
representing the Houses, apologizes to the authorities, and assures his 
readers that single rooms may be obtained in the Houses at less than 
$300 a year. Not enough to satisfy the demand for them — but some. 

The Graduate is sorry to have quoted erroneous figures. He is even 
sorrier to have weakened, in this particular, a criticism which seems to 
him in no other particular answerable. He is told that a person in au- 
thority dismissed the whole editorial as irrelevant because of this mis- 
statement. His advice to the gentleman is not to be so easily content. 
The figure quoted and here retracted had nothing whatever to do with 
the principal object of criticism, and the rents in the Houses are not a 
benediction merely because the Graduate got his minimum figure 
wrong. The problem of living costs at Harvard, of the plutocratic 
principle of selection, and of the scholarship system remains exactly as 
itwas. That is: untouched. 

One change has occurred since March — the administration has 
spoken. The Board of Overseers summoned before it officials of the 
University, officers of the Houses, students, and other interested 
persons, and inquired into the cost of living at Harvard. Just what 
was said there and just what conclusions were reached remain matters 
of private information only. From the hallowed secrecy of the meet- 
ing nothing escaped except the familiar axiom in moments of embar- 
rassment that all’s right with Harvard. Still, the meeting accomplished 
several heartening results. It reminded the skeptical that administra- 
tive policies are at least subject to review. It established the principle 
of equalization of costs among the several Houses. It permitted the 
expression of opinions about the costs of the Houses and the adequacy 
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of student aids — opinions which, if they are not discernible in the 
familiar axiom, have at least had their moment of frank utterance. 
And it revealed —- though no one has any legitimate knowledge of the 
revelation — that certain persons of authority in certain Houses feel 
deeply that the Houses cost too much. 4 

That is something. In view of it the Graduate is not disheartened 
by one more candid admission that nothing whatever is wrong with 
Harvard. For these things have been said and they admit, once and 
for all, that the problem exists. Its head will show again and some day 
it will be faced. 

The Grapuates’ MAGAzInE received no copy of Dean Hindmarsh’s 
paper, “The Cost of Going to Harvard College,” which expresses the 
official view. We must therefore depend on the Alumni The Official 
Bulletin which did receive it, which printed it, and which View 
accorded it a great gladness that is without echo in the Graduate’s 
breast. His inability to rejoice comes from Dean Hindmarsh’s failure 
to touch on most of the important aspects of the central problem. He 
does not agree with all of the Dean’s paper, but he could agree with all 
of it and still tiresomely insist that the problem remains just where it 
was before the paper was composed. 

Before considering Dean Hindmarsh’s report, the Graduate would 
like to correct one misapprehension of his commentators. Please, he 
has not said and does not believe that the Houses charge too much for 
what they offer. The administration has assured the Overseers, the 
Corporation has assured private critics, and apologists of both have as- 
sured the world at large that Harvard makes no money on the Houses, 
that anyone who lives in them gets full value for every cent they cost 
him, and that the accommodations on the Charles offer Ritz values for 
Sears-Roebuck prices. No one, it is safe to say, has alleged otherwise. 
It is quite true that the man who pays $250 or $650 in Lowell House 
gets a better room than, for the same price, he could get at any hotel 
in America. One valid objection might be made: the $250 or $650 
which pays for a room admittedly worth that much might be made 
even less if it were not burdened with its proportionate share of high 
tables, heraldry, carillons, and flood lighting. That objection might 
be legitimately urged, but the Graduate does not urge it. His objection 
is much simpler. 

The Graduate does not say that a room in the Houses costs more 
than it is worth. He said in March and here repeats: it costs too much. 
He does not protest against the cost of luxury. He protests against 
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forcing it on those who would be content with less, and he protests 
against denying the Houses entirely to those who cannot afford to 


pay for luxury. 

‘Above a minimum which the poor man cannot afford, the rents of 
Harvard rooms are perfectly adjusted to the student’s purse.” The 
Graduate said that in March and asserts in June that it has not been 
answered. He said in March that, no matter what statistics might be 
appealed to, men had been denied the Houses next year because they 
could not afford them. It is June now and the Overseers have inquired 
into the problem, and statistics have been appealed to, and those men 
are denied the Houses still because they cannot afford them. The 
Houses are to be the true Harvard hereafter. They are to contain that 
glistening fellowship so eloquently referred to in prospectuses of them. 
Yet a number of men will not live in them next year because they can- 
not afford to. These men have been refused this fellowship because 
they cannot pay its cost. The Graduate may be the Bolshevik that an 
irate gentleman called him in a public place (“‘ You can’t criticize Har- 
vard and keep my subscription to your yellow sheet’’) — but that 
simple fact still seems to him to indicate a plutocratic basis of selec- 
tion. 

How many rejections have been made on that basis only? The 
Graduate does not know, since these figures, in common with so 
many other figures, are not open to public scrutiny. But he is willing 
to make an estimate which is something more than a guess: about 
forty of them. The House Plan will operate next year on a strictly 
non-plutocratic basis of selection except for a mere forty men. Some 
forty students are shut out of the Houses for the sole reason that they 
cannot afford them. Here is a caste automatically created, and Dean 
Hindmarsh has this to say of its perpetuation: “there will be more ap- 
plicants for minimum priced rooms than can be satisfied.” 

For a single moment the Graduate revives his shaky memories of 
Economics A. It is also true that a few of the highest priced rooms in 
the Houses have not been rented for next year. They seem unlikely to 
be rented — it is a sad year in business and after all a college room is 
only a college room. Well, suppose that eight six-hundred-dollar 
rooms, now empty, were rented to men who can afford only one hun- 
dred dollars each for a room. An economic waste would be eliminated, 
the University would be eight hundred dollars richer, the price of all 
rooms might be proportionately reduced, and the painful proletarian 
caste would be cut from forty to thirty-two. 
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The Graduate hastens to borrow a phrase from Artemus Ward and 
explain that the last paragraph above is “writ sarkastic.”’ He does not 
offer it as a solution of the problem, which will not yield The Real 


to this stop-gap nor to any other yet proposed. So now let Problem 


us look at Dean Hindmarsh’s figures. 

Figures are often equivocal testimony and the Graduate could wish 
that the Dean had supplemented his with a declaration of principles. 
If the appeal to arithmetic must be taken, the Graduate would like to 
have all available data made public. It is not that he questions the 
Dean’s analysis. He believes, merely, that the plaintiff might find very 
significant certain data which the defence may have considered trivial. 
He believes that comparative tables are a most unhappy source of be- 
wilderment. He believes that everyone should be allowed to make his 
own tables from a common fund of information. He distrusts the ap- 
plication of mathematics to a problem which is one of policy. But even 
so, he finds the Dean’s figures considerably less gratifying than the 
Alumni Bulletin editorially declared them to be. 

To begin with, they complete “the picture down to 1930, not in- 
cluding House unit figures.” Since it is the House unit figures that are 
in debate they seem singularly unhelpful in the discussion. Their con- 
tent is no more reassuring. In his estimate of 1930 expenses, the Dean 
allows $240 for room rent, although he is striking an average and says 
elsewhere that $300 better represents the average in the Houses. He 
estimates board at $350, which is $28 less than the minimum possible 
at a House. And although his total average increase for the decade is 
50 per cent, he has let “incidentals” increase only 333 per cent. Thus 
three items in the 1930 costs seem somewhat less than they should be, 
and the total increase over 1920 ought therefore to be greater than the 
50 per cent which the Dean concedes. The difference is about 15 per 
cent of the total and would make still more striking the disparity next 
to be considered. Let us, however, accept the increase in average liv- 
ing expenses for the decade 1920-30 at the 50 per cent which he ac- 
cepts. 

In that decade, then, the “Average Expenses for One Academic 
Year (9 months) in Harvard College” increased 50 per cent. But the 
Dean’s other table shows that the average scholarship increased, dur- 
ing the same decade, from $259 to $351, or only 35 per cent against 
an increase in costs of 50 per cent. Furthermore, the same table shows 
that whereas an average scholarship in 1910 paid 33.1 per cent of the 
average expense, and in 1920 paid 32.2 per cent of the average expense, 
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in 1930 it paid only 27.6 per cent.... The Graduate repeats, he dis- 
trusts statistics. Comparative tables seldom mean much and may oc- 
-asionally mean nothing. These are Dean Hindmarsh’s own figures, 
however, and if they mean anything, they mean that scholarships at 
Harvard are not keeping pace with the rising costs — that the present 
trend works its greatest hardship on the least wealthy students — 
that, whatever its basis, the actual effect is to enforce a plutocratic 
selection. That indication, in all three of its parts, is what the Gradu- 
ate was saying in March. 

The truth is, we are overbuilt and we are paying for it. With those 
who can afford to pay the Graduate is not concerned. He speaks on 
behalf of those who cannot afford to pay. No one has yet answered his 
question: what is to be done about them? What provision is to be 
made for men of limited means who cannot afford Harvard's fixed 
charges? That is the real problem. It was not solved, or even faced, at 
the Overseers’ meeting. It has not been solved by Dean Hindmarsh’s 
report. But it must be solved. 

The Graduate believes that, eventually, we must lower our fixed 
charges. That can easily be done, of course, if some of the millions 
Breakdovnof Prodigally given to Harvard for the erection of frequently 
the Scho’ar- unnecessary and sometimes unwanted buildings can be 
ship System ‘ c a 

diverted to the reduction of overhead expense. Or, if it 
seems unnecessary to reduce charges on behalf of those who can readily 
afford them, then some way of equalizing them among the less well to 
do must be found. A means of apportioning Harvard costs propor- 
tionately to the ability of Harvard men to pay them — and to pay 
them without exorbitant labor or sacrifice — must be developed. The 
function of the scholarship system, it may be pointed out, is to do pre- 
cisely that. Yet Dean Hindmarsh’s figures indicate that the trend is 
in the other direction — that there is an increasing disparity between 
scholarships and living costs. The system is breaking down. It will 
become increasingly ineffective as costs go up. And to increase our 
scholarship endowments will not suffice. Such an increase would be 
very fine — the Graduate still hopes to salute a generation of donors 
who shall find men more important than buildings — but the break- 
down of the system cannot be that easily halted and repaired. For the 
system itself is wrongly conceived and only a reorganization on radi- 
cally different principles can solve the basic problem. 

**A Iarge number of the awards cover tuition costs at least.” So 
Dean Hindmarsh. Yet in 1930 the average scholarship was $351 and 
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tuition was $400. And if the average scholarship should be increased 
to cover tuition costs, what would be its value to a man who had to 
earn money to pay for his room or his board? No, the fixed charges 
must be reduced to the impecunious man who gives promise of intel- 
lectual distinction. Either he must be charged less or his scholar- 
ship must be considerably increased — not increased 35 per cent but 
doubled or tripled or if need be quadrupled. Harvard will otherwise 
fail in its obligation to society and will decline into that unhappy 
state called plutocracy. 

Yet this is not the worst aspect of the present system. The basic 
principle, the Graduate thinks, will have to be discarded. That is the 
principle which says that a student shall be “eligible to hold a scholar- 
ship only if he is on the Dean’s List.” 

Perhaps it is wise, here, to make clear that the Graduate does not 
believe in an “inherent right to a college education” of anyone, even a 
millionaire. He does not believe in a “claim to a recognition of scho- 
lastic ability which is founded wholly on a lack of ready funds.’”’ He 
does not believe in awarding scholarships, or giving any other kind of 
aid, to mediocre men. He is a reactionary, but not that kind. His con- 
servatism would take another form: he would deny Harvard to medi- 
ocre men, regardless of their incomes. He would exclude from Harvard 
all men, whether paupers or millionaires or Mr. Thomas Slocum’s 
master caste of the athletic, who were incapable, given the proper 
chance, of getting on the Dean’s List. For, he considers, in theory, the 
Dean’s List merely names the undergraduates who are capable of in- 
tellectual distinction and ambitious to achieve it. 

But that is in theory, and it is precisely here that the breakdown of 
the scholarship system is most apparent. We come now to that class of 
students who would be on the Dean’s List and so would have scholar- 
ships — if only they did not have to work so hard in order to pay the 
expenses which scholarships would cover or partially alleviate. The 
system is here completely ineffective; it makes no provision whatever 
for this contingency and ignores the existence of men thoroughly quali- 
fied for scholarships until they appear on the Dean’s List. No escape 
from the impasse is possible so long as the present basic principle is ad- 
hered to. Dean Hindmarsh’s paper seems completely unaware of this 
aspect of the problem, yet it is obviously the one nearest the heart of 
the difficulty. The Dean says: ‘No student possessed of normal 
physique and proved intellectual promise ever need be compelled be- 
cause of financial causes to withdraw from Harvard College.” And 
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this declaration seems the “most striking sentence of all” to the 
Alumni Bulletin which thereupon concludes that, as usual, nothing is 
wrong. 

The Graduate has compiled a few statistics of his own, but he dis- 
likes figures. He prefers general principles and specific examples. He 
therefore calls to the attention of Dean Hindmarsh, the Bulletin, and 
interested bystanders the case of Mr. B. Be quite clear about this: the 
College has done for Mr. B everything that, under the present system, 
can be done for him, and it is not,enough. It is not the authorities’ ap- 
plication of principles that is wrong, it is the principles themselves. 
Behold, then, a laboratory specimen of the system in process of break- 
ing down. A case, that is, which painfully contradicts with the opti- 
mism of Dean Hindmarsh’s declaration. 

The Graduate’s opinion that B is entitled to favorable consideration 
at Harvard need not be accepted unsupported. Last year the Gradu- 
The Case of ate was a full-time tutor in the Department of English. 
Mr. B Of the thirty-four students entrusted to him B seemed 
among the two or three most promising — the two or three most in- 
telligent, most eager to learn, most industrious, most likely to profit 
from instruction, most likely to distinguish themselves in College and 
after it. That is still the Graduate’s judgment of B: he regards him as 
one of the most promising men in the Class of 1931. On the basis of 
that judgment he seconded B’s application for a scholarship for his 
senior year. The application was rejected, as another one had been 
two years before. B, though one of the best students in the Class of ’31, 
was not on the Dean’s List. Therefore, said the system, he could not 
be awarded a scholarship. 

The Graduate’s judgment has this year had a pleasing confirmation. 
In spite of the grinding labor necessary to pay his way, B finally pulled 
himself up to Dean’s List standing. At the November hours he had ap- 
proximately a Group II average. (He would certainly have been in 
Group II, if not Group I, from the beginning of his stay here if he had 
not had to work so exhaustingly for support.) Just before Christmas, 
however, B decided that he wanted to share the announced fellowship 
of the House plan and so took a room at Lowell House. The added 
expense of this venture required him to make more money, and so he 
lapsed from Group II to Group III — the minimum required for the 
Dean’s List. He finishes the year in Group III, and also he has passed 
his Divisional examinations “with credit,” the honor grade. He is 
thus proved to be a student capable of intellectual distinction, a man 
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who can do honor work in spite of appalling labor for self-support. But 
that labor, all or part of which would have been unnecessary if he had 
been given a scholarship commensurate with his ability, kept him from 
attaining the Dean’s List until his senior year. So he has never had a 
cent of scholarship aid from Harvard College. 

Let us look at B a little more closely. Six years ago he completed his 
apprenticeship in a skilled trade, which had begun at a very early age. 
(It was a trade which he could not practice while a student at Harvard, 
but he was able to work at it during one summer vacation.) At that 
time he decided to come to Harvard. He had an ambition: he desired 
to be a teacher. To accomplish it would require at least nine years, for 
B needed two years of preparatory work and would have to have at 
least three years of graduate study. Gentlemen, the young man who 
undertakes a nine years’ education, through every moment of which 
he will have to support himself, has a dignity of purpose worthy of re- 
spect — worthy, too, of an encouragement it did not receive at Har- 
vard. How many members of any freshman class, how many under- 
graduates, have you known who knew so clearly what they wanted 
and were prepared to get it at such a sacrifice? Not, one thinks, not a 
great many. Here surely was a young man of great potential value not 
only to Harvard but to society as well. Provided only that his ability 
was commensurate with his ambition, Harvard’s obligation, and so- 
ciety’s, was to make smooth his way before him. The Graduate is 
quite sure that B’s ability was commensurate with his ambition, so are 
all his other teachers whom the Graduate has been able to interview, 
and, finally, when it was too late, B passed the only test that 
the system recognizes. Yes, B should have been welcome at 
Harvard. 

Well, he put himself through two years of preparatory school and 
then came to Harvard. During his freshman year he had a $75 room 
in Persis Smith. (Smith Halls are House plan now and contain no $75 
rooms.) He acted asa student waiter for between six and seven hours 
a day every second day — or about twenty-three hours a week. This 
labor paid his board — $360 a year in 1927 ($10 more than Dean Hind- 
marsh estimates it for 1930, from $18 to $40 less than it is in 1931). 
He also sold his blood to hospitals for transfusions. Each operation 
paid him $25 and left him too weak to study for twelve hours. And in 
addition he spent long hours trying to sell silk stockings for one of 
those jovial corporations which pay nothing at all for labor but grant 
a commissicn on sales. 
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Harvard, obedient to the system, had accepted the headmaster’s 
report that B was worthy of aid, and so had granted him $300, which 
paid his tuition, from the Price Greenleaf funds. (Tuition is $400 
now.) But, working twenty-three hours a week for his board and 
heaven knows how many more hours to pay the “average annual ex- 
pense of one year (9 months)in Harvard College,” B was unable to 
bring his grades up to the Dean’s List standard. The system said he 
was not entitled to a scholarship. He received none. 

There is no need to detail the story of the next three years. Apart 
from the Price Greenleaf aid already mentioned, Harvard’s con- 
tribution to B’s financial comfort has been $775, distributed 
over three years. Of this, $700 must be paid back with 5 per cent in- 
terest, 1 per cent less than B would have to pay a bank and 1 per cent 
more than a bank would pay Harvard. In the kindest way, Harvard 
asks no interest on this loan until B leaves college — but has already 
demanded payment of part of the principal by July of this year. On 
the whole, the loan can be regarded as a business deal, unrelated to 
scholarly performance. Dean Hindmarsh’s paper shows how J. P. 
Morgan’s axiom about the basis of credit has proved perfectly satis- 
factory, and how the interest payments on these funds charmingly add 
to the principal. It seems a quaint way to add to our funds for the 
relief of impecunious students.... The remaining $75 of the $775 
granted to B comes from a special fund and need not be paid back. It 
can therefore be considered equivalent to a scholarship of $25 a year. 
Its usefulness may be judged by comparing it with Dean Hindmarsh’s 
estimate of expenses. 

Meanwhile B was working at various kinds of hard labor. He still 
scld his blood for transfusions. He taught a Sunday school class for 
five dollars a week. He acted as a chauffeur at odd, long, and un- 
Christian hours. He took care of three, sometimes four furnaces, with 
the ancillary tasks of that profession — sweeping snow, emptying 
waste, etc. For taking care of one furnace he received a room, break- 
fast, and Sunday meals. The others paid him $15 a month each in the 
furnace season. Occasional meals were also a perquisite of his duties as 
chauffeur. At term bill time and other periods of crisis he devoted ad- 
ditional time to driving automobiles. 

He has never worked less than twenty-one hours a week. Frequently 
he has worked much more. Then, too, much of his work has come at 
inconvenient hours, hours that disproportionately interfered with 
study.... This is a man who was not eligible for a scholarship and yet 
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was one of the most promising in his Class. A man who was not on the 
Dean’s List because he spent so much time in outside work, and yet 
attained the Dean’s List in his last year and passed his Divisional 
examinations with the honor grade. 

So, just before Christmas in his senior year, B decided to share the 
fellowship of the House plan. He took a room in Lowell House. Realiz- 
ing that this would mean increased expense, he interviewed the Dean 
of Harvard College. His marks in the November hours had approxi- 
mated Group II standing and the Dean thought that something could 
be arranged. Scholarship aid was clearly out of the question since this 
was not a time to award scholarships, and besides B had not been on 
the Dean’s List in June. But B would be allowed to borrow some 
more money. And now an unfortunate misunderstanding occurred. 
B understood that he was being promised $175, whereas the Dean 
could promise him only $75. It was not the Dean’s fault: that was all 
the fund could spare. (Dean Hindmarsh: “ Without appearing to enter 
any plea for an increase in funds, it may truthfully be said that the 
loan funds should be increased to meet the needs of a desirable class of 
students.”” Why not appear to enter a plea for an increase in funds? 
What shyness holds us back? We are not troubled by diffidence when 
we want another building.) 

In this happy confidence B went to live in Lowell House. (Shall we 
inquire about the expected fellowship? The Graduate asked B, “How 
did you find Lowell House?” B said, “It’s a swell room, and at least 
I’ve met my roommate.” Have you heard the one about the end who 
asked to be introduced to his quarterback?) So beatitude continued 
until the April term bill arrived. B went round to collect his $175 and 
learned that it was only $75. Nothing could be done about this situa- 
tion — there was no recourse for B anywhere in the system. One thing 
he could do: he could stop eating at Lowell House, pick up cheaper 
meals outside, and allow the occasional meals that were perquisites of 
his labor to count full value. Mr. Hammond, the head tutor of Lowell 
House, refused to let B sign off, but Mr. Coolidge permitted him to do 
so when the circumstances were explained to him. B duly stopped eating 
at Lowell House. He increased his hours of outside work, and though 
his grades lapsed to Group III, he began to pay his April term bill. 

Consider what had happened. B had gone into Lowell House. Then, 
in order to pay his expenses at Lowell House, he had had to stop eating 
at Lowell House.... The incident is not taken from the works of W. S. 
Gilbert. 
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Though sufficiently bizarre, that is not the worst. B received an 
extension of time on his term bill. He could raise all but $70 of it, if al- 
lowed to pay in installments as his own work was paid for. In May, 
when $35 of this $70 was paid, his extension came to an end. He again 
interviewed the Dean and asked to borrow $35 against his June earn- 
ings, in order to pay the rest of the bill. The Dean could not find the 
money, but B was given another extension. As the MAGAZINE goes to 
press, he has raised the $35; he has taken on additional work as a 
chauffeur. Through the last three weeks of May, B occasionally visited 
at Harvard. 

So, at a time when B’s standing is Group III and he has passed his 
Divisionals “‘with credit,” Harvard College cannot lend him $35 to 
help him with his April term bill. Has the system broken down? 

The June term bill is still to come. B expects to be able to pay it by 
the end of July (the University demands payment of part of its loan, 
also, in July) for he has got a pretty good job for the summer. But, of 
course, he is liable not to receive the degree for which he has put in four 
years of heartbreaking labor, four years of studying when he should be 
sleeping, four years of dogged effort. The University does not grant 
degrees until all indebtedness is settled, unless special accommodation 
is made by the Dean. Still, “‘no student possessed of normal physique 
and proved intellectual promise ever need be compelled because of 
financial causes to withdraw from Harvard College.” 

Six of B’s proposed nine years are over. He can’t go on with the 
remaining three — not, that is, at Harvard. Without scholarship aid, 
with all that work to do, it was impossible for him to take his degree 
with honors. But, except by special dispensation (and B has learned 
not to ask for that), a man cannot enter the Graduate School unless he 
has taken his bachelor’s degree with honors. Besides, B is older than 
he used to be, and more realistic. Graduate study is even harder than 
undergraduate work. If he kept up his familiar labor he would hardly 
be able to carry his course. After six years of exhausting toil, he tends 
to find less glamorous another three years. The University has fellow- 
ships for graduate study; it also had, throughout his four years, scholar- 
ships for undergraduate study. 

He has found another career, not the one he wants but one open to 
him on less exigent terms. It represents a compromise, it is a form of 
defeat, and he feels a little bit cheapened by his failure to accomplish 
the purpose with which he set out — but it will have to do. So a man 
“possessed of normal physique and proved intellectual promise” has 
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not only been denied his degree but “compelled because of financial 
causes to withdraw” from the University. 

B is not in the least bitter. He feels that he has got a great deal from 
Harvard, that it has done a lot for him. It is a wonderful place. He 
would like to go on. With a little help he could go on, but the system 
can give him no help. It is too bad, he feels, but after all he’s had a lot 
from Harvard. 

Such things seem to happen. Under the present system nothing can 
be done about them. 

The prosecution rests. 


The Graduate has heretofore said nothing about the Memorial 
Chapel or about the controversy which it has provoked. Two reasons 
dictated his silence: he had not found either the chapel or the Memo- 
the controversy very important, and Mr. Julian Coolidge T#! Chapel 
had plaintively asked him whether the mantle of an undergraduate 
press hostile to the University had not fallen on the GRADUATES’ 
MaGazineE. Since both his editorial colleagues publish their opinions 
about it in this issue, however, the Graduate may as well add his. Mr. 
Homans, who was recently defending the naval R.O.T.C. with martial 
eloquence, now suggests that it may be unthoughtful to rear a memo- 
rial to victims of mob hysteria. Mr. Murdock does not share this 
opinion — like the Graduate, he was a victim of that hysteria — but 
he believes that the whole episode has been unfortunate and may 
prove a permanent unpleasantness, and he adds that the circumstances 
surrounding the memorial will mar its significance. The Graduate ap- 
preciates both points of view, but such concern as he feels about the 
chapel relates to a wholly different aspect. 

With Mr. Homans’s verdict a later generation of college men passes 
judgment on the generation to which the Graduate belongs. It is very 
good to see that point of view appear at Harvard. One hopes that it 
will increase — that later generations will at last develop the will to 
make war impossible. One hopes — but without any expectation that 
such a millennial dawn will ever break. But hoping to see this final 
sanity appear, one may still believe — the Graduate believes — that 
Mr. Homans is wrong. It was the Graduate’s generation. A good many 
of the men whose names will appear on the memorial column were his 
friends. He lived with them, shared Harvard with them. He would be 
glad to see their courage and their deaths commemorated at Harvard 
— even if their service might truly be called a product of hysteria. 
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But, he believes profoundly, it wasn’t that. He shared the years 1917 
and 1918 with them. He knew them, he thinks, a little better than a 
later generation can. It wasn’t hysteria. These college men who went 
to war had quite as accurate an idea as their successors about what 
was going on. Merely, the time came when convictions had to be put 
to the ultimate test. They did not clothe the test in radiance nor in 
any way soften their perceptions of reality. Only, against the world’s 
drift, in a situation which their grandfathers had prepared, which they 
could not evade, they took the course that seemed to them, among 
possible courses, the best. For those of them whom the chapel will 
commemorate this choice involved death, as they had foreseen. It is 
right for Harvard to commemorate them. 

But why a chapel? Religion had very little to do with their choice or 
their service, and to link God with war seems to the Graduate a repel- 
lent hypocrisy. It seems less appropriate to men who died in battle — 
not often with a conviction that such death was a holy work of God — 
than to the embusqués who, safe at home, perceived that victory was 
God’s will. And if a chapel, why an American and Allied Chapel? Was 
it necessary, in 1931, to prove once more that Jehovah marched on 
our side while all other tribal deities were defied? Religion is not the 
happiest copartner with war, and to the Graduate this pious and 
piously provincial hypocrisy seems needlessly offensive to the memo- 
ries of men whom he knew. A chapel, he thinks, is too ironical a me- 
morial. The best of all perhaps would have been a simple column in 
some not too public spot, listing the names of Harvard men who died in 
the war. But the eight hundred thousand dollars? It might fittingly 
have been expended for the encouragement of some cause that hoped 
to make unnecessary hereafter the sacrifice of Harvard lives in war. 

The Graduate would not, however, press these objections too 
strongly. Those who feel otherwise have assuredly the right to rear 
what memorials they like. One asks them only to be honest about it, 
as in this instance they have not always been. The Graduate merely 
expresses his dissent and then withdraws. But he dislikes certain 
other aspects of the case. He dislikes the Corporation’s official verdict, 
for instance. Its insistence that the money had been raised for a chapel 
to the God of the Allies and that therefore the names of three Germans 
could not be admitted to commemoration, suggests a sensitiveness to 
the desire of donors that one had not attributed to the Corporation. 
Keeping the Hun out of a memorial chapel is only scrupulous adher- 
ence to the terms of gift, one gathers, but making the Union a Freshman 
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dining hall and converting McKinlock into a unit in the House Plan, 
is on the contrary, progressively harmonizing the intent of donors with 
the development of Harvard. And why the assumption that money 
once accepted cannot be returned? If it is true, as Mr. Murdock says 
many believe, that a majority of Harvard men wanted the German 
names in the chapel, then they could easily have been placed there — 
or, if they could not have been, then the money, even in this large 
amount, could have been returned. 

Is the same assumption — that to refuse money in large amounts is 
unthinkable — responsible for the decision to build a chapel? No use 
has been found for the chapel. Appleton is more than adequate for our 
needs. The new one will be Jarger still — conspicuous waste in time of 
depression. It will still further crowd the Yard — an abomination. It 
will be an addition to our plethora of buildings. Will it be anything 
else? For his part, the Graduate has not been convinced that it will be. 
The Harvard dead are to be commemorated by an ambiguously reli- 
gious building, which is not needed, which will destroy the well-loved 
chapel of an earlier day, and which will add to the already intolerable 
congestion of the Yard. It seems to the Graduate that we might have 
done better by the dead. 


What does an undergraduate think about Harvard? How does he 
feel about the tutorial system, the House plan, Divisional examina- 
tions, and other topics so yeasty in the conversation of his The Seldom 
instructors and officials? What are his opinions about #e4rd 
instructors themselves and about the channels of education laid out for 
him to follow? That he talks about these matters endlessly is a fact of 
observation, but he seldom talks about them in print. The reviews are 
overladen with discussions of education by teachers, deans, presidents, 
editors, and laymen. Everyone writes about the colleges — everyone 
except the man most personally concerned with them, the under- 
graduate, the material of education, the recipient of progress, the vic- 
tim of inefficiency, the datum of experiment. It seems a little unfair 
that he should be so much discussed without being given the privilege 
of reply. 

The Macazine has been singularly fortunate this year in securing 
the services of an unusually acute and articulate Undergraduate 
Editor. Mr. Homans’s columns have been a great comfort to the 
Graduate, as they have been a source of acknowledged pleasure and in- 
formation to many readers of the MaGazineE. This month we have 
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the additional privilege of publishing an article by a member of the 
Class of 31. Mr. Bissell’s “Four Years in Harvard College” is the fruit, 
no doubt, of many evenings of that argument before fireplaces which 
remains the principal source of education at Harvard. How typical it 
is of undergraduate opinion, how widespread these vigorous criticisms 
may be, the Graduate has no way of knowing. He knows, merely, that 
it is earnest, intelligent, and well argued. He believes that a man who 
has taken his degree magna cum laude and has had so prominent a part 
in undergraduate life as Mr. Bissell — such a man is worth listening to. 
He thinks that Mr. Bissell may be less censorious five years from now 
— when the deadly conservatism of the alumnus overtakes him — but 
he is very sure that it is good to have these things said. Here is what 
one member of the Class of ’31 thinks of Harvard. This is what he 
makes of the process to which he has been subjected. His is the voice 
of the student, the seldom heard. The authors and controllers of the 
process on which he comments would do well to listen to him. 


No response to the Graduate’s criticism of Harvard costs has sur- 
prised him quite so much as a protest which has been voiced by several 
Introducing people. These people concede, whether reluctantly or 
the Editor otherwise he does not know, that it is not wrong to criti- 
cize Harvard in the columns of the MaGazine. But, they insist, such 
criticism should not be given the editorial sanction of The Graduate’s 
Window. It should be expressed over a signature, and in columns 
which do not seem to commit the MaGazinE to the opinions which it 
voices. The MaGazine should have no opinions of its own. It may 
provide a means for the expression of opinions, but, properly, it must 
remain detached from them all. 

The Graduate has no patience with such notions, which seem to him 
both decadent and timorous. It is with the utmost repugnance that he 
brings himself to answer them, but an answer now may save misunder- 
standing hereafter. 

It has always been understood that, unless definite indication to the 
contrary is made, the author of The Graduate’s Window is the Editor 
of the Macazine. His name is printed in every issue. Moreover, the 
MaaGazin¥ has always been a journal of opinion, and none of the earlier 
Editors hesitated to voice his opinions in the conventional anonymity 
of The Graduate’s Window. The Present Editor has no intention of 
betraying what seems to him the most valuable tradition of the Maca- 
ZINE. When he was asked to take the position left vacant by the resig- 
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nation of his predecessor, his point of view was available in print to 
those who asked him. He must believe that they had considered it. 
He was asked to take the Editorship and to do what he could to con- 
tinue the honorable tradition of the Macazinz. He intends hereafter 
to express in The Graduate’s Window whatever opinions seem to him 
appropriate to that place. They may sometimes run counter to official 
policies of Harvard: Harvard is strong enough to bear criticism. They 
may sometimes differ from the opinions of his readers: the columns of 
the MaGazine are freely open to any who care to use them in rebuttal. 
They will at no time be pressed as anything but what they are: the 
opinions of the Editor. They need be charged to no one else: in this 
issue, for instance, the Editor and his two colleagues have severally 
expressed opinions about the chapel which probably differ from those 
of the President of the MaGazInz’s Council, who was also chairman of 
the committee which raised the money for the chapel. But, the Editor 
hopes, they will be relevant to the discussion of Harvard interests, and 
so will be true to the editorial principles which he announced when he 
accepted the position. Perhaps some embarrassment may be saved if 
the still skeptical will consult the September issue. 


The Macazine will go on to its fortieth volume. It is perhaps too 
early to decide that the corner has been turned, but our financial situa- 
tion in June, 1931, is considerably better than it was a 
year ago. Our subscription list is larger, our deficit is 
wiped out. We have not come so far as we had hoped, but we have 
come far enough to give us confidence for the future. We expect, 
eventually, to become self-supporting, and meanwhile good friends 
have decided that the function we perform is sufficiently valuable to 
justify our being helped. Such aid, as a permanent basis of publica- 
tion, is intolerable and we have set a definite time-limit to its extension. 
Our desperate need is for subscribers — more and more of them till at 
least three out of every hundred graduates shall be on our list. We ex- 
pect to get them in due time. Meanwhile, every recommendation of 
the MaGazine to a non-subscriber is a virtuous act. Therefore: acquire 
virtue. 

Volume Forty will present a remodeled Macazine. Our format will 
be changed. Several traditional departments will be dropped. Several 
others will be enlarged, and at least one new department will be added. 
The MaGazing, we hope, will be livelier, more interesting, and more 
valuable than it has been this year. It is now possible to plan for 
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the long pull: the first results of our planning will be visible in Sep- 
tember. 










Dean Donham’s book is out.! The Graduate believes that the 
Idle Ob- liberal-minded may now stop deploring the Business 
ooreaten School. And may we not expect a recantation from 
Dr. Abraham Flexner? 





































THE UNIVERSITY 
THE SPRING TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


Few subjects in recent years have been discussed as vigorously as the project 
for a new chapel at Harvard as a memorial to those of her sons who died in the 
World War. Long ago the authorities of the University officially accepted the 
idea, and most of the money needed has been subscribed. At more or less 
regular intervals ever since the raising of the funds began, there have been out- 
bursts of protest from this quarter or that — protests based on objections to 
replacing the present chapel by a new one, on a feeling that a chapel is not a 
fitting War Memorial, on the size of the proposed building, or even on con- 
fidence, apparently arrived at by occult means, that the Harvard men who 
died in the War would not want their memories associated with a place of 
worship. This spring saw one of the sharpest, but presumably the last, of the 
protests, and undergraduates, through the Crimson, and alumni through other 
channels, waxed vigorous in opposition to the Memorial Chapel. To be sure, 
debate stopped almost as soon as it began, when it became clear that now, 
when money to build a chapel as a War Memorial has been given and ac- 
cepted, it is hardly possible to discontinue the plan. The major tempest was 
followed by a minor one, when it appeared that the Memorial is to commemo- 
rate only those Harvard men who met death in the service of the Allies, and 
that the few who gave their lives for the Central Powers are, if their sacrifice is 
to be honored at all, to be celebrated in some separate memorial. On this point 
many felt deeply, some sharing what seems to be the official attitude of the 
University and maintaining that Harvard’s tribute was planned and must be 
carried out as a tribute to those who gave their lives for one specific cause; and 
others taking the position that now, when the War is long past, no traces of its 
animosities should be recognized and that the only fitting War Memorial is 
one which honors equally all the men who fell in the pursuit of what they sin- 
cerely believed to be the right, regardless of whether they saw right on the side 
of Germany or that of the Allies. Certainly there is here fair ground for argu- 


1 It is reviewed on page 571. 
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ment, and room for honest difference of opinion. Unfortunately debate is now 
fruitless. The University appears to be definitely committed to one side of the 
case, and discussion, however interesting, must remain purely academic. 

The chief source of concern in the controversy about the new chapel, there- 
fore, lies now not in the questions of whether a chapel is the best memo- i 
rial or whether it should commemorate merely men who fought for 
the Allies, but in the problem of how there may be avoided in future 
insuch matters any repetition of the recent rather painful dispute. Many 
alumni will always regret, and with reason, that Harvard’s War Memo- 
rial comes into being under circumstances that mar its significance. They 
will maintain that in this matter it is highly unfortunate that anything 
should be done which does not command more complete and enthusiastic sup- 
port from Harvard men. And, if those critics are right who declare that more 
graduates oppose the proposed Memorial than favor it, the situation is still 
more unhappy. Even those who most heartily advocate the course which is to 
be followed must be sorry that so many of their fellow alumni fail to see eye to 
eye with them. How can such dilemmas be prevented? How, in affairs which 
touch closely the graduate’s emotions and prejudices, can the University most 
nearly approach the ideal of acting in the way most desired by most of those 
concerned? 

There is machinery enough, in all conscience, for the expression of alumni 
sentiment. Harvard clubs dot the country. The Alumni Bulletin opens its 
columns to discussions by individuals of any University problem. The Alumni 
Association is an organization designed to represent the graduates, and the 
graduates elect the Board of Overseers. The Associated Harvard Clubs meet 
each year, appoint committees, hear their reports, and pass resolutions. It 
would seem that means are not lacking for the discovery of what most alumni 
do, or do not, want. Yet in the present case the air rings with assertions that 
the War Memorial is not what the graduates would have. Accusations to the 
effect that the University authorities have “‘railroaded” the plan through, 
heedless of the alumni, are freely bandied about. 

The last charge, certainly, is not true. Anyone who cares to look up the 
history of the War Memorial will see that the University authorities made 
their decision only after the most thorough possible consideration of the wishes 
of the official representatives of the graduates, and that the way which has 
been chosen was the way pointed out by those representatives. If, therefore, 
it is true that the alumni are not content with that way, the responsibility rests 
elsewhere than upon the governing powers at Harvard. It rests, in large 
measure at least, upon the graduates themselves. How many of those who 
now declare themselves violently opposed to the form which the War Memo- 
rial is taking, took the trouble at the time when the decision was being made, 
to express themselves through their Harvard Clubs, to go to a meeting of the 
Associated Clubs, or to talk to someone else who was going and might repre- 
sent their views? How many discussed the question with members of the 
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Board of Overseers? Few, probably, and because there were few, because in 
this case as often before the alumni remained inertly silent until the die had 
been cast and they wakened at last to the fact that action of which they disap- 
proved had been taken, thorough and active discussion has come only when it 
can do least good. If the Alumni Association and the Overseers and the com- 
mittees of the Associated Harvard Clubs do not actually represent the alumni, 
it is not because they do not want to but because, as every observer of Harvard 
affairs knows, graduates are notoriously slow in informing themselves about 
the matters which concern them nearly and are in process of discussion, and 
slower still to give the necessary time and thought to the proving and expres- 
sion of their views. 

So long as this situation persists there will always be a chance for the re- 
criminations and heartburnings which have characterized the dispute about 
the new chapel. There is in this issue at the moment no possible pound of cure; 
the ounce of prevention for the future might be found easily enough if, in the 
first place, each graduate felt it his duty and privilege to acquaint himself with 
the pending issues which concerned him. The University, of course, should 
help by devising some means of getting accurate information more promptly 
to the alumni. Most of all, it is to be desired that each graduate use the ma- 
chinery provided for the making known of his views. However unpleasant the 
bickering about the War Memorial has been, it would result in a great gain if 
it aroused alumni to a better understanding of the ways in which they might, 
if they chose, keep in touch with the current of Harvard’s affairs and exert 
their influence in directing that current whenever its course became to them a 
matter of importance. 

A splendid gift to the University is that of Mr. Harry Harkness Flagler, 
who has given $50,000 for a poetry room in the College library, in memory of 
George E. Woodberry, ’77. This room will at last provide proper housing for 
the collection of poetry given by Miss Amy Lowell, for Mr. Woodberry’s books 
which were given to the library, and for the volumes of poetry now being gath- 
ered with the fund given for the purpose by the late Morris Gray, ’77. The 
new poetry room, too, will supply a much needed meeting place in which poets 
and interpreters of poetry may meet and discuss a great art with under- 
graduates. Mr. Gray’s generosity provided for such meetings, and those 
which have been held have been highly successful. Mr. Flagler’s con- 
tribution supplements admirably Mr. Gray’s, Miss Lowell's, and Mr. 
Woodberry’s. The Norton Professorship of Poetry, established some time 
ago, was a first step in giving support and special recognition at Harvard to 
the essential place of poetry in the life of a university. The later gifts have 
supplied further means by which the lover and student of poetry may enrich 
his career at Harvard. We hear much today of the lack of poetry in modern 
civilization, and almost as much as the need for more of it. Certainly in a 
great institution of learning there should be full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of its meaning and value for young men. Thanks to the generosity of her 
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wise and far-seeing friends, Harvard has this opportunity to a degree not 
equaled elsewhere in this country. 

Each year the University issues a little green book, rejoicing popularly in 
the title of the “‘ Elective Pamphlet.” In it aré listed the courses offered in all 
sul jects at Harvard. Familiar titles and names appear year after year; new 
courses crop up here and there; and old ones vanish. In general, though, there 
is little change in the Departments and Divisions under which instruction is 
given. Therefore, the creation of a new Division is an event worth noting. 
Next year there will be effective for the first time a Division of Sociology, of- 
fering new work of its own, and also combining into a new classification some 
courses now announced by other Divisions. The former Department of So- 
ciology and Social Ethics will be merged into it. A newcomer at Harvard, 
Professor P. A. Sorokin, will be chairman of the new Division, and with him 
will work some men all of whose time will be given to Sociology as well as 
others who will divide their activity between the new field and others in which 
they are already engaged. 

No one closely in touch with Harvard fails to be impressed by the relative 
fluidity of its organization and the ease with which its system of courses and 
Departments and Divisions adapts itself to new educational demands and new 
problems imposed by the advance of educational standards and ideals. The 
outsider, though informed only by the formal printed outlines of the scheme 
of instruction, tends too often to think of the curriculum as far more static 
than it is. He thinks of Harvard — or any college 
comes and studies History, or English, or Anthropology, or Philosophy, or 
Chemistry, and where each of these sul jects year after year means about what 





as a place to which one 


it has before. He knows too little of the way in which the programs of indi- 
vidual students break over the boundaries of individual subjects, and of the 
ease with which the apparently rigid structure adapts itself not only to the 
needs of individuals but to new groupings of sul jects made desirable and 
logical by the advance of knowledge and the changes of emphasis in educa- 
tion. The founding of a new Division, unheralded by long debate and provoc- 
ative of no confusion in academic circles, should serve as a useful object lesson. 
Moreover, the coincidence of Professor Sorokin’s arrival at Harvard and the 
beginning of a new Division covering the field in which he is eminent as a 
scholar and teacher, points to another essential fact in Harvard’s educational 
plan — the fact that the great scholar and teacher at the University shapes 
the course of instruction rather than being shaped by it. Education, now as al- 
ways, depends on men and not on system. One of Harvard’s greatest assets 
has for years been the readiness with which she adapts system to men, or, 
better, makes her system the expression in practical terms of the powers and 
values represented by her strongest scholars. 

There is among Harvard undergraduates a special class recently thrust into 
prominence by the beginning of the House Plan and the new organization of 
the Freshman Year at Harvard. “Dropped Freshmen” is its title, and its 
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members are, in stiffer academic terms, those Freshmen who fail to win pro- 
motion at the end of their first year, and come back for a second year still as 
Freshmen and on probation. Hitherto they have been absorbed as a part of 
the mass of upperclassmen. They have not been required to continue in the 
Freshman Dormitories; they have had some of the privileges of Sophomores; 
and “socially a Sophomore” has been the phrase with which they have digni- 
fied themselves and have blunted the sting of a Freshman rating in the official 
list. Now “dropped Freshmen” are not admitted to the Houses. Since all but 
a few of the Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors, will hereafter be members of 
one House or another, the “‘dropped Freshman” becomes at once a marked 
individual relegated to a kind of academic limbo. The Freshmen will be in their 
own dormitories; the Houses will shelter the upper classmen. It will be harder 
than of yore for the Freshman who has failed in his first year to hide his de- 
ficiencies. Whether he likes it or not, his exclusion from the Houses will mark 
him off from his erstwhile classmates. He cannot, even if he would, pretend to 
be a bona fide Freshman since he cannot go back to a Freshman dormitory and 
partake of the life there, which is, after all, the centre of Freshman existence. 
All this is as it should be. It has been too easy in the past for the lazy and in- 
different Freshman to content himself with failure, dreading probation little 
as a penalty, and sure that socially he could keep up with his class, so long as 
he stayed in College, even though in other ways less important to him he fell 
behind. Moreover, new regulations have been passed which will further em- 
phasize the fact that the “‘dropped Freshman” is after all a man who has not 
kept up in the race and therefore is not entitled the full freedom and privileges 
enjoyed by his more successful competitors. 

To quote: “After consultation with committees from the Student Council 
and with members of the Faculty, the Administration Board has decided that 
rooms for dropped freshmen should be reserved in certain dormitories not 
utilized under the House Plan, such as Shepherd’s Block, Little Hall, Claverly, 
Apley, and Dudley Halls, and that such men should, like the regular freshmen, 
be required to live in College dormitories unless given permission by the 
Dean’s office to live elsewhere. Since these men have not yet become upper 
classmen, it seems desirable to extend to them the rule which has been applica- 
ble to new freshmen.” 

This at once puts the dropped Freshman in the category of those still under 
restrictions, and forces him to realize that in one important respect, at least, 
his status is still that of the beginner. Also, of course, it makes easier the super- 
vision which seems necessary for him if he is to regain his place in the College. 
Usually he needs two things for this. He requires, first, guidance as to the best 
means of getting ahead, and, second, a sharp sense that his deficiencies are not 
so trifling as to leave him about as well off as he would be if he had kept up 
with the pace setters in his first year at Harvard. Both of these things should 
be supplied by the new system of housing “‘ dropped Freshmen.” For them, as 
for regular Freshmen, able proctors who are more than police officers can do 
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much in the way of guidance and stimulation, and segregation with other men 
who have failed of promotion should disabuse “dropped Freshmen” of the 
idea that their shortcomings go relatively unrecognized and hardly affect in 
any way important to them their place in the college community. 

Meanwhile under Dean Leighton’s direction the plans for next year’s Fresh- 
men are shaping fast. By the middle of next year it will be possible to write 
of the innovations more intelligently than can be done now. Some things are 
already clear, though, and point the general character of the new Freshman 
Year. The Freshmen will live in dormitories in the Yard and will eat their 
meals at the Union. ‘There also will be the headquarters of the special Fresh- 
man library. In the dormitories in the Yard with the students will be some 
older men, instructors in Freshman courses, so that the Freshmen will have an 
opportunity partially comparable to that afforded upperclassmen in the Houses 
through the presence there of resident and non-resident tutors. Similarly, just 
as the Houses have Associates, who, though they will not be regularly in 
residence, will come to the Houses often and will keep in touch with the 
students, the Freshmen will have a board of Faculty members whose relation 
to them will be like that of the Associates of a House to its members. The 
whole plan should make possible closer contact between the Freshmen and 
part of the Faculty, and should familiarize them with the kind of life the 
Houses will later offer to them. If it does, it should go far to bridge the some- 
times awkward gap between Freshman and Sophomore years, and make it 
easier for men entering the Houses to come to them equipped to make full use 
of the opportunities they will find. The new arrangements, too, should help to 
solve the other basic problem involved in the conduct of the Freshman year — 
the problem of making easy the radical transition from school to college. Next 
year the Freshmen will find at their very doors men able and eager to help 
them adjust themselves to the new conditions they face, and the resident in- 
structors in the dormitories will be men specially chosen for their fitness to 
give such assistance. Nine out of ten of the difficulties which confront the be- 
ginner at Harvard can be lessened if not washed away all together by a modi- 
cum of wise advice and sympathetic guidance. If Dean Leighton’s plans work 
as they should, there will be fewer obstacles for the Freshman in his first few 
months, and when in June he completes his first year’s work at Harvard, he 
should be well along the road to becoming an upperclassman able to profit to 
the full from the opportunities which the College as a whole spreads before 
him. 








STUDENT LIFE 


By GeorceE C. Homans, ’32 
Undergraduate Editor 

Spring in Cambridge: courses winding 
up, Professors summing up the year’s work 
a century a sentence, Professors in last 
lectures expounding their philosophies of 
life to startled Sophomores, Professors 
struggling to prove that they’re good fel- 
lows after all, so that they will be clapped 
out of the final class, Professors succeed- 
ing and getting a big hand or failing and 
not getting a big hand because they have 
not made it amply clear that a big hand 
is expected. Spring — peroration time. 
What of God? 

Spring out of Cambridge — reading 
period spring. As its greatest achieve- 
ment, the reading period takes learning 
out of the lecture hall and back to nature. 
Spring in New York or Widener Library, 
depending on whether the fourteen and 
a half officially authorized ounces of 
printed matter are to be taken out of 
a hotel room Bible or the only existent 
copy of a Shakespeare quarto. (Two 
hundred men in the courses; you can have 
the book assigned for an hour on the 
evening before the examination if you 
sign up now and if you spend twelve hours 
a day in the library seeing that no one 
plays dirty ball.) 

Spring with the Seniors: theses, Divi- 
sionals, and orals. Literature men rubbing 
it in to History men that the latter have 
three times as many examinations. Litera- 
ture men in their turn cramming White’s 
Natural History of Selborne because they 
know there’s not a prayer of getting 
a question on Chaucer or Shakespeare. 
Discuss: Homer’s Nods. Identify the 
following: History and Literature Depart- 
ment, Fleshly School, filioqgue, Jenkins’ 
Ear, Blast, Baal, Stream of Consciousness. 
Luncheon after the examination, post- 
mortems: “See, look what the book says. 
You were wrong about 1589. Me? Yes, 
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I got it cold. Guess you may get through.” 
Evening after the examination: the conso- 
lation of chaos, a modern still-life, the 
pass-out. Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow: Seniors with sunburns saying: 
“Want to play a couple of sets? Sorry, 
I forgot. You have finals. No, I passed 
my divisionals.” Spring: Seniors not 
getting sentimental, not going to class 
pictures, not hiring caps and gowns. 

Spring and romance. In the spring 
a young man’s fancy — Revere Beach. 
For other tastes, beer at Nantasket. New 
England spring, a strident south-wester, 
buds bursting like shells. In Mount 
Auburn Cemetery the almond tree flour- 
ishes around bronze Bowditch. Over the 
city in the dusk the nighthawk dips and 
cries, a voice crying in the wilderness. 

The gossip has not been particularly 
amusing. The College cannot get along on 
less than one major scandal a week, but 
major scandals are not taken seriously. 
All men weighing in over twelve stone 
went boating for Balliol (Lowell House) 
which was pronounced Head of the River 
after classically humiliating a scratch 
Dunster House eight. (Oh, played Sir!) 
Dunster was consoled from a wherry at 
the finish, awash with Choice Old Particu- 
lar. President Lowell watched from the 
bank this demonstration of our lively 
House spirit. It is assumed that Lowell 
House celebrated on ginger beer in the 
luncheon tent. There is a well-developed 
intellectual movement which urges bump- 
ing races on the upper reaches of the 
Charles, finishing at the Slaughter House. 
There is something in this. Bumping races 
back in Blighty are always followed by 
bump suppers and “bumpers.” Harvard 
of course would do the thing right, with all 
the fixin’s. A Harvard June Week would 
make a weak June. 

But Lowell’s victory on the river did 
not establish its social superiority, and 
though the Lowell House spokesman ex- 
claimed with Common-room bonhom- 
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merie after exploiting the sex urge in the 
first Lowell House dance: ‘‘ We’ve put one 
over on Dunster this time,’ Dunster 
House laughed Jast, when several weeks 
later its dance shaded Lowell’s by two 
Japanese lanterns and a Chilton Club 
patroness. 

Then there is the set of Russian bells 
that Mr. Crane (of Yale) saved from being 
melted down into tractor machinery and 
presented to Lowell House, the tower of 
which was strengthened to carry them. 
Harvard never lets anything as tangible as 
lead get away from her, and carillons are 
au fait now, anyhow. For weeks the tun- 
ing of the bells tolled the knell of work in 
Lowell House. But the rest is silence, for 
it was found that the vibrations were en- 
dangering our imitation Independence 
Hall tower, in spite of its impromptu 
stiffening. The months when scaffolding 
spoiled the flood-light effect were in vain. 
The biggest of the set (by courtesy) of 
chimes — we do not know whether to call 
it the Liberty Bell or Old Tom — was 
moved to the Business School where it will 
put the fear of Gabriel’s trump and the 
Five Year Plan into the virgin executives 
there. Intellectual Harvard misses the 
bells. They were our one note of modern- 
ity, of the harmony of discord, of Stravin- 
sky. But our chief woe is the suspicion 
that Mr. Crane may have been the victim 
of Soviet dumping. A competent Russian 
musician declared breathlessly that there 
never had been more than one good set of 
bells in Russia and that that was still 
there. 

Speaking of House athletics, the Stu- 
dent Council spun out an elaborate report, 
published in the Crimsons of April 6 and 
7, recommending certain changes to be 
made in the athletic organization of the 
College when the rest of the Houses begin 
to hum next fall. Of course the Student 
Council is of no importance at all in the 
government of the College, as shall be 
brought out later in this paper, but it 
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represents, with a decent lag in time, con- 
servative undergraduate opinion, and its 
recommendations allow the College au- 
thorities to flatter the undergraduates by 
instituting, as coming from them, changes 
which would have been Cecreed from 
above in any case. When undergraduates 
objected to the House Plan, they were 
reminded that the Student Council had 
backed it some years before. 

Its report on Inter-House athletics was 
no less elaborate than one would have ex- 
pected from its impotence and obvious- 
ness. Learning nothing from the adminis- 
tration of the Engineer in the White 
House, the Council proposed the forma- 
tion of committees on athletics in each 
House subordinate to the central House 
committees and the formation of one 
Inter-House committee on _ athletics. 
Committee government never works, 
though there is something in giving as 
many men as possible an official job to 
keep them cheaply conceited and con- 
tented. This undergraduate does not see 
why Mr. Samborski, the present head of 
intramural sports, cannot handle the 
whole show by himself, with a little per- 
functory help from the regular House 
Committees. He could suggest to the 
House Committee a good date for the first 
call for candidates for a House team. 
They could post that date in a notice on 
the House bulletin board. If no one 
comes out, very well. There is nothing 
worse than trying to force athletics. 
There was no great harm done when both 
Dunster and Lowell failed to form swim- 
ming teams this year. And if a House 
team is got together, then an elected 
captain can run the affairs of his sport 
much better than a House athletic com- 
mittee. The team can be perpetuated, 
since an undergraduate remains in the 
same House for three years, by electing 
a captain at the end of each season who 
can take charge the next. There is more 
to be said for an Inter-House athletic 
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committee, but matters under the jurisdic- 
tion of such a committee could probably 
be more efficiently handled by the cap- 
tains of the various sports in each House 
consulting with Mr. Samborski, or who- 
ever the official permanent director of 
intramural sports may be. It is not as 
if the affairs of intramural sports are 
complicated. Down with bureaucracy! 

To prevent competition with House 
athletics, the Student Council advised the 
abolition of class, fraternity, and 150- 
pound athletics. With the abolition of the 
first two this undergraduate is in hearty 
agreement. Class feeling is pretty well 
dead now and will be deader when the 
Houses are all in session, and the fraterni- 
ties include only a small proportion of the 
undergraduates. But a certain amount of 
University 159-pound athletics should be 
retained, for it is probable that even in 
small House athletic groups, the light 
man, however capable an oarsman or foot- 
ball player, will be at a disadvantage. The 
athletic system of the Houses is worth 
a great deal of thought, for sport is one of 
their most legitimate means of playing up 
**House Spirit.” 

A few days after the Student Council 
report, the official Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports white- 
washed the competition system of manag- 
ing undergraduate sports. It is one of the 
few institutions at Harvard of which we 
can be thoroughly proud. Take the 
competition for rowing manager. There is 
a little too much red tape, such as the 
making out every night of a record of the 
day’s events at the boat house; and some- 
times three men are set to work that could 
have been done by one, but on the whole 
the job is handled efficiently with very 
little toll on the manager’s scholastic 
time. And it is great fun. On the other 
hand, the occasional agitation for an 
entirely student-run college athletic sys- 
tem is balderdash. Paradoxically, the 
H.A.A. saves college athletics from “over- 
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emphasis,” prevents the sacrifice of 
studies for managerial duties. And under- 
graduates are clearly not in a position to 
handle the high finances of the Stadium, 
on which the minor sports entirely depend, 
The present balance between college-run 
and student-run athletics seems a very 
sound one. 

The chief scholastic event of the last 
three months is unquestionably the aboli- 
tion of the old Division of Social Ethies 
and the creation of the new Division of 
Sociology under the chairmanship of 
Professor Pitirim Sorokin. The bounds of 
Sociology are vaguer than those of any 
other subject, and the list of courses of- 
fered by the Division includes many dis- 
cussing allied aspects of History, Anthro- 
pology, Psychology and so on, but it at- 
tempts to find formulas for the action of 
forces the importance of which has been 
recognized more and more in recent years. 
It seems to have enough coherence to 
stand on its own legs. The change of 
name alone would have been a sufficient 
raison-d étre. “Social Ethics” had such 
a flavor of the pulpit. 

The chief Harvard controversial talk 
hangs like smoke about the projected War 
Memorial Chapel. The origin of the plan 
to replace unobtrusively ugly Appleton 
with a Georgian church commemorating 
the Harvard men who died in the World 
War is a mystery. At any rate, it swept 
into adoption like a boss-backed candidate 
for a Presidential nomination, and was ap- 
proved by the Corporation and _ the 
Alumni in 1925 and 1926, not without 
violent protests from very distinguished 
graduates. A drive for one million dollars 
fell short of its goal by at least one hun- 
dred thousand, putting the Memorial at 
once in the same class as a bond issue. 
That was the situation until this March 
when the rumor leaked out that the 
Memorial Chapel Committee had decided 
to give up the struggle, had decided to 
build an eight hundred thousand dollar 
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chapel, had decided to begin operations in 
May. Then the storm broke. A petition 
was circulated which welcomed the 
signature of any member of the University 
opposed to the proceedings. This met the 
fate of all petitions. The next day, March 
11, every undergraduate rubbed his eyes 
when he found beside the matronly Crim- 
son outside his door a gray ‘‘broadside” 
lurid with black block print. The broad- 
side tabulated the religious denominations 
of the Harvard dead and showed that at 
least one hundred and twenty of them 
were Catholics, Jews, and Agnosties, who 
could have no sympathy with the pro- 
posed Memorial, to two hundred and 
seventy nominal Protestants. (The au- 
thor of the broadside put “Unitarian” in 
brackets after Protestants, giving that 
church its biggest boost since W. E. 
Channing.) The broadside was filled up 
with an atrocious drawing of an archi- 
tectural monstrosity three times as large 
as Memorial Hall floating in the air over 
the north side of the Yard, the corners of 
its foundations balanced on the eaves of 
Thayer and Sever Halls. The broadside 
suggested a University Auditorium in 
place of the chapel and ended epigram- 
matically: “‘The idea of the architects is 
to balance by as large a mass as possible 
the overwhelming weight of the Widener 
Righting one architectural 
wrong with another is not worth one mil- 
lion dollars. Creating a dead monument 
does not express a living memory.” 

The truly fearsome idea that the chapel 
was to balance Widener haunted the 
undergraduate mind for some time, until 
the Memorial Committee was forced to 
assure the college public that the new 
chapel was to be only a little larger than 
Appleton. Apparently you cannot get 
a soul-satisfyingly vast mass of brick for 
only eight hundred thousand dollars, but 
even our baby elephant seems large 
enough when a great majority of under- 
graduates have never entered our present 
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college chapel: Relieved, the under- 
graduate mind decided that it had to 
accept the new chapel, like the House 
Plan, as a fait accompli, that it had to 
make the best of a bad job. 

At this point the second wave of con- 
troversy gathered force. If it was impos- 
sible to do away with the chapel, it was at 
least possible to take the liberal attitude 
of the times by including the names of the 
three Harvard graduates who were killed 
fighting for the Central Powers, all of 
whom died before the United States 
entered the War, in the chapel memorial. 
The Student Council sent a petition to 
that effect to the Corporation, which 
‘voted that the terms on which the money 
for the Memorial Chapel was raised and 
given to the College clearly establish that 
the gift was made to commemorate those 
men who died for the Allied cause.” The 
most amysing literature of the controversy 
was brought out by the Corporation’s 
forwarding this vote to the Alumni Bulles 
tin, which had urged the inclusion of the 
German names. The Bulletin’s escape was 
masterly: “The Bulletin will... refrain 
for the present from unsettling and un- 
profitable discussion. This is by no means 
to say that the sentiment expressed in 
these columns two weeks ago has under- 
gone any change.” 

The controversy, like all controversies, 
narrowed down to a quibble as the various 
sore points took their official doses. But 
we have to have something to fight about. 
Phillips Brooks House, the undergraduate 
philanthropic organization, refused to 
allow the vote of the Corporation to be- 
come law without a protest. It sent to the 
Corporation a resolution — nothing as 
cheap as petitions and votes — declaring 
that “if it proves impossible to include in 
the dedication plaque (of the Memorial 
Chapel) the names of those who fell in the 
services of the Central Powers, Phillips 
Brooks House was willing “to place in the 
chapel a separate tablet” containing the 
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names of such men. The resolution 
pointed out further that the regular dona- 
tion pledges by which money was raised 
for the chapel called for “a memorial to 
the Harvard men who lost their lives in 
the World War.” That seemed to include 
the three Germans. 

President Lowell replied for the Corpo- 
ration in a masterpiece of dialectics: “To 
say that no memorial shall be raised to 
men who gave their lives for a cause un- 
less those who died on the other side are 
included is either to condemn the cause as 
unworthy the sacrifice; or to say, like 
barbarians, that all warfare is glorious, 
and that all who died in battle are to be 
honored simply because they were war- 
riors.”” That was the climax of his letter; 
it concluded: ‘‘ The question of a separate 
tablet somewhere in the chapel is a dif- 
ferent matter.” The case has been 
adjourned so. 

Comment is needless and useless. First 
of all, a very good case could be made out 
against raising any memorial at all. Per- 
haps we had better blot out the memory of 
men, even if they died in their folly, who 
in spite of a college education had not 
enough tough-mindedness to stand out 
against the hysteria that sends a nation to 
war. Perhaps, in President Lowell's 
words, “the cause” was “unworthy the 
sacrifice.” Secondly, it is plain that if 
a memorial is to be raised, a chapel, the 
state of religion in the college and the 
nation being what it is, is the worst of 
all possible memorials. It has not even the 
excuse of being the traditional one. 
Thirdly, it is plain that, in spite of both 
these arguments, a memorial is to be 
raised, a memorial chapel. Monies have 
been solicited for that purpose. The 
chapel has been accepted by the Corpora- 
tion. It would be impossible, so long after, 
to return the gifts to the various con- 
tributors. It is the old case of the under- 
graduates crying over milk that was 
spilled years ago. But, fourthly, we are 
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able to make one gesture to deaden the 
horror of our costly mistake. President 
Lowell’s letter implies that we are to be 
allowed to put the names of the Harvard 
German dead somewhere in the new 
chapel. It is a quibble to demand that 
their names be on the dedication plaque. 
If they are carved on a separate tablet, the 
three who died for the Central Powers will 
be much more conspicuous than the four 
hundred who died for the Allies. So 
placed they will make a much more effec- 
tive answer to the flag-waving of the 
Sargent murals in Widener Library, 
Memorial Hall tower poisoning the tree 
tops is an inescapable warning to cock- 
sure commemorators. 


So with complacent liberalism, the 
undergraduate editor says “Good vaca- 
tion” to all those who refuse to take 
“higher” education seriously. They had 
better treasure his last (apocryphal) 
story: An undergraduate went to a Dean 
to complain of the enormousness of his 
room rent. Getting no satisfaction, he 
asked when the University was going to 
declare a dividend. He was placed on 
probation. 
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Priscitta Govan, Director of Publicity 
Alumnae activities divided honors with 
undergraduate affairs in March. The 
senior class was entertained at tea by the 
officers of the Alumnae Association early 
in the month. This was followed by the 
third annual conference to be held under 
the auspices of the Committee on Con- 
tinued Education. Modern music was the 
subject under discussion although at least 
one of the sessions was devoted to the 
Bach Festival music which was to be 
heard soon after in Symphony Hall. 
Teaching, social service, diplomacy, 
journalism, home economics and secre- 
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tarial work were among the subjects 
treated during a three-day series of voca- 
tional conferences held under the direc- 
tion of the Appointment Bureau in an 
effort to present to the undergraduate 
body some of the fields of work open to 
the college women. President Ada L. 
Comstock herself spoke on the opportuni- 
ties in college teaching. 

Under the direction of the Debating 
Council, two open meetings have been 
held this spring with outside teams from 
Swarthmore and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The subjects debated varied from 
the disadvantages of woman’s emancipa- 
tion to the value of unemployment in- 
surance. At a third meeting teams from 
the freshman classes at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe debated the trend of modern adver- 
tising. From the point of view of attend- 
ance the last meeting was by far the most 
successful. 

Ten Commencement officers were 
elected by the senior class in March. 
These with the six class officers already 
elected make up the “red tassel”’ officers 
so known from the distinguishing mark 
which they wear. Lorraine Langley of 
Cambridge, president of the Student 
Government Association, will marshal the 
class on Commencement day. 

Twenty-four degrees were granted by 
the Council of Radcliffe College in Febru- 
ary. Of these three were A.A.’s; ten were 
A.B.’s, one of which was granted cum 
laude and one magna cum laude; and 
eleven were A.M.’s. 

The Dean’s List, based on the midyear 
examination grades, showed the class of 
1933 to have the largest proportion of 
members on this rank list. Twenty-five 
per cent of the entire undergraduate body 
won a place thereon, and of these forty- 
four were members of 1931, fifty-two of 
1932, fifty-six of 1933, and forty-three of 
1934. Only eight girls, three juniors and 
five sophomores, “made” Group I. Any 
student in good standing who attains an 
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average of B in four courses is eligible to 
the list. 

The Idler Club set for itself a new 
standard in its spring production Hotel 
Universe by Philip Barry, which it gave 
under the direction of Mrs. Benjamin 
Sibley of the Brookline Amateurs as 
coach and with the help of members of 
the Harvard Dramatic Club. The play, 
an ambitious undertaking from the point 
of view of both acting and staging, was 
produced professionally with small success 
in New York. Boston critics were gener- 
ous in their approval of the production as 
given here by amateurs. 

Another interesting dramatic experi- 
ment was the production by the Joint 
Menorah Societies of Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe of Jew Suss by Ashley Dukes, based 
on Feuchtwanger’s novel Power. The 
freshman class added its dramatic contri- 
bution in the shape of The Romantic Age 
by A. A. Milne. According to well- 
established custom, the senior class was 
the guest of honor. 

For the third time Radcliffe is to have 
the opportunity of sending a junior to 
study, on a scholarship, at the Geneva 
Seminar in Problems of International 
Relations under the direction of Salvador 
de Madariaga. The Seminar numbers 
about thirty, of whom twelve are Ameri- 
can students. Lois Smith of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, is to be the Radcliffe delegate. 
Another Radcliffe junior, Dorothy Pettin- 
gell, of Amesbury, is to spend the month 
of July in New York working and study- 
ing under the auspices of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York. 

One hundred and twenty-five under- 
graduates had the privilege of taking part 
in the Bach Festival celebrated by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra from March 
22 to 29 in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding. A joint chorus, made up 
of members of the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety and the Harvard Glee Club, joined 
with the Orchestra in two performances 
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of the Mass, said to be the most mag- 
nificent and most difficult score of Bach, 
and the Magnificat. This was the twenty- 
sixth time the two clubs had been in- 
vited to assist in the production of 
musical works of great value, the first 
time being on April 1, 1917, when, under 
the direction of Dr. Karl Muck, the 
Brahms Schicksalslied was given for the 
Pension Fund. 

Indoor athletics were ended with the 
annual meet and demonstration won by 
the class of 1932, and the following week 
outdoor sports began. Cricket, baseball, 
riding, track and tennis were enjoyed. 
In its opening varsity tennis match, Rad- 
cliffe defeated the teams from Pembroke 
by a two to one majority. 

President Ada L. Comstock and Dean 
Bernice V. Brown were in attendance at 
the Conference of Radcliffe Representa- 
tives held at the Hotel Sinton St. Nicholas 
in Cincinnati, O., on April 24 and 25. The 
purposes of this Conference, which is held 
annually, are to discuss Radcliffe policies, 
to bring into closer relationship the 
administration and the former students, 
to suggest new lines of alumnae activity, 
and to stimulate interest in the college. 
To it go representatives of the clubs and 
classes as well as members of the adminis- 
trative staff. 

Dr. Florence Gilman and Dr. Florence 
McKay were the speakers at the open 
meeting of the Mothers and Daughters 
Club held on April 28. The mothers of all 
students living within an approximately 
forty-mile radius of Cambridge are invited 
to come with their daughters and so to 
become better acquainted with the pro- 
cedures and personnel of the College. 
This meeting is always well attended. 

Father Fulton Sheen, Professor of 
Philosophy at the Catholic University in 
Washington, author and lecturer, was 
again the speaker at the annual dinner of 
the Catholic Club held in the Hotel 
Commander on May 2. 
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An interesting development this year 
has been the formation of an orchestra 
under the auspices of the Music Club with 
Mrs. Catherine Smith Bailey as the 
director. Mrs. Bailey is at present music 
editor of the American Year Book and 
writer of a weekly musical column “On 
Record” in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Twenty-eight girls have been willing and 
eager to give up the time necessary for 
rehearsals, and the first public concert 
was given in Agassiz House on May 5, 
Mr. Frank W. Ramseyer, Jr., a member of 
the music departments at Harvard and 
Radcliffe, was the soloist. One of the 
numbers was a Suite for Strings by Persis 
Cox, a former Radcliffe student, which 
was performed for the first time. In the 
same week the entire Music Club gave its 
third annual concert in John Knowles 
Paine Hall. 

The annual luncheon given by the 
Junior class to the Senior class marked the 
beginning of the final period of the college 
year which will reach a climax in the 
Commencement exercises on June 17 at 
which the Honorable Newton D. Baker 
will give the address. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of January 26, 1931 

Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Curtis, Treasurer 
Shattuck, 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meeting 
of January 12, 1931, consenting to the 
election of Henry Bryant Bigelow as 
Professor of Zovlogy, from September 1, 
1930, as voted by the Corporation Oc- 
tober 27; to the election of Frederick 
Carpenter Irving as Professor of Obstetrics, 
from September 1, 1931, as voted by the 
Corporation November 24; to the ap- 
pointment of Donald Hamilton McLaugh- 
lin as Tutor in the Division of Geology, from 
September 1, 1930, as voted by the Cor- 
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poration December 8; to the appointment 
of Delmar Leighton as Dean of Freshmen 
in Harvard College and a Member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and Rupert 
Emerson as Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics, both for three 
years from September 1, 1931, as voted by 
the Corporation December 29, 1930; to the 
appointment of Clinton Poston Biddle as 
Associate Dean of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration from January 12, 
1931, and to the appointment of John 
Templeman Coolidge, George Henry 
Chase, and Richard Cary Curtis as 
Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts for 
one year from January 15, 1931, as voted 
by the Corporation January 12, 1931. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of William Amory Gardner, 
$100,000. 

From the estate of Mary H. Cunningham (Mrs. 
Henry W. Cunningham) $25,175, to establish 


the Henry Winchester Cunningham Fund, the in- 
come of which is to be used in medical or surgical 





research work, 

From the estate of David H. Montgomery, 
$2447.35. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$47.91 to be added to the Maria Whitney and 
James Lyman Whitney Fund, 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for the gift of $7726, 
to Mr. Allston Burr for the gift of $5000, and to 
Mr. Louis C, Graton for the gift of $100 towards 
the Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Major John Jacob Astor and Viscount Astor 
for the gift of 85000 for research in Business 
History in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the American Schools of Oriental Research 
(The American School in Baghdad) for the gift 
of $2500 towards the Semitic Museum excavations 
at Nuzi. 

To Eli Lilly and Company for the gift of $2500 
for special research in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Louis A. Shaw for the gift of $2500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bradley for the gift of 
$2000 towards the Philip Ellis Stevens, Jr., Me- 
morial Fund for research in Influenza Meningitis. 


To the American Association of Variable Star 
Observers for the gift of 81623 for the Edward C, 
Pickering Memorial Endowment Fund of the 
Astronomical Observatory. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $1500 
for services and wages in the Department of 
Physiology. 

To the Smith, Kline & French Laboratories for 
the gift of $1000 for research in the Department of 
Medicine. 

To the Harvard Law School Association for the 
gift of $756.45 for special expenses of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $600 for 
a special scholarship in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Henry G. Bradlee for the gift of $500 
for Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To Mr. Noel Morss for the gift of $500 for 
publications of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Henry Walters for the gift of $500 for 
research in the care of paintings in the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Grand Rapids for the 
gift of $100 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of 
$100 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of New Canaan for the gift 
of $200 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $775 towards their scholarships for 1930-81. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $500 towards their scholarships for 1930-31, 

To Mr. Philip Hofer for the gift of $500 for 
special expenses of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Dr. Henry S. Forbes for the gift of $400 for 
the Department of Neuropathology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $400 
towards the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $300 
towards the Pension Fund of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $273, to 
Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck and Mr. George R. 
Agassiz for the gifts of $182 each, and to Mr. 
Clarence L. Hay for the gift of $100 for the pension 
fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Charles H. Taylor for the gift of $200 
and to Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $25 
for the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of two hun- 
dred dollars for special lectures in the Division of 
Physics. 

To Mr. James F. Curtis for the gift of $200 
for the Kirkuk expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $110 
for a research fellowship in the Law School. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $100 
and to Professor James R. Jewett for the gift 
of $50 for incidental expenses of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To Mr. S. Parker Gilbert for the gift of $25 
for the Friends of the Portrait Collection Fund of 
the Law School. 

To Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for the gift of 
$25 for collections of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Clement B. Wood for the gift of $25 
for books for Dunster House Library. 

To Dr. Roland E. Morse for the gift of 85 and 
to Dr. William D. Squarebrigs for the gift of 84 
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towards the Charles Albert Brackett Professorship 
of Oral Pathology. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect January 31, 1931: Max Theiler, as 
Instructor in Tropical Medicine. 

To take effect February 1, 1931: Willard Cole 
Rappleye, as Associate Professor of Medical 
Economics, and Assistant Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine; Charles Adrian Rubel, as Assistant in 
Fine Arts. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1930-31: Paul Nicholas 
Crusius, Proctor; Hermann H. Thornton, Research 
Fellow in Romance Languages; David Bruce Dill, 
Chairman of the Committee on General Examina- 
tions in Bio-Chemical Sciences (during the absence 
of Dr. Henderson); Myrwyn Lake Eaton, Assistant 
in Fine Arts. 

For one year from September 1, 1931; Langdon 
Warner, Lecturer on Fine Arts; George Parker 
Winship, Lecturer on the History of Printing; 
George Allen Morgan, Jr., Otis Hamilton Lee, 
and Paul Weiss, Instructors in Philosophy and 
Tutors in the Division of Philosophy; Nicholas 
Moseley, Alston Hurd Chase, Gerald Frank 
Else, John Francis Chatterton Richards, and 
Reginald Isaac Wilfred Westgate, Instructors in 
Greek and Latin and Tutors in the Division of 
Ancient Languages. 

For three years from September 1, 1931: Charles 
Holt Taylor and Clarence Crane Brinton, Assistant 
Professors of History and Tutors in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics; John 
Daniel Wild, Instructor in Philosophy and Tutor 
in the Division of Philosophy; Milman Parry, 
Instructor in Greek and Latin and Tutor in the 
Division of Ancient Languages. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor and Tutor in History 
and Literature, to serve from September 
1, 1931; whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Edward Allen Whitney 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of History and Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government and 
Economics, to serve from September 1, 
1931; whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that James Phinney Baxter, 3d, 
was elected. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: 


To Professor Roland Burrage Dixon, for the 
first half of 
rules established by 


1931-32, in accordance with the 
this Board December 10, 
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1923; to Professor Kirsopp Lake, for the second 
half of 1931-32; to Mr. Langdon Warner, for 
the second half of 1930-31. 


Voted to make grants from the appro- 
priation of the General Education Board 
for Studies in the Humanities to: 


Mr. Huntington Brown, for the publication of 
a book on Studies in English Grotesque Satire, 
Professor Arthur Burkhard, for the publication 
of a book, The German Sense of Form. Professor 
Samuel H. Cross, for making a study of the 
History of Russian Literature of the Kiev Period. 
Mr. Thomas Franklin Currier, for the 


com- 
pletion of a Bibliography of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Professor William Scott Ferguson, 


for the publication of The Treasurers of Athena, 
Professor Jeremiah D. M. Ford, for the publi- 
cation of a Bibliography of Cervantes. Professor 
Jeremiah D. M. Ford, for continuing his work 
of the Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies. Professor Jeremiah D. M. Ford, for the 
preparation of a Grammar of Old French. Mr. 
Marcel Frangon, to aid him in the preparation 
of an edition of The Poetry of Marguerite d’ Autriche. 
Professor Charles H. Grandgent (for the Division 
of Modern Languages), for the publication of 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
Professor Charles H. Grandgent, for a new edition 
of Dante’s Divina Comedia. Professor William C. 
Greene, for the completion of the book The 
Achievement of Rome. Professor Chester N. 
Greenough, for further work on the Bibliography of 
Prose Fiction. Professor Charles B. Gulick, for 
Harvard Studies in Classical Pnilology. Professor 
John Livingston Lowes, for the collection into 
one or two volumes of articles on Chaucer, for the 
preparation of a book on Chaucer, for the comple- 
tion of Gutch Memorandum Book of S. T. Coler- 
idge, and for the continued investigation of 
manuscript in Harvard College Library at first 
thought to be Byron’s. Mr. David M. Little, Jr., 
for obtaining photostats of original letters and 
manuscripts by or relating to David Garrick. Pro- 
fessor Francis Peabody Magoun, Jr., for aid in 
editing the Historia de Preliis Alexandri Magni, 
recension J3, Professor John Tucker Murray (for 
the Department of English), for a volume in the 
series of Harvard Studies in English. Professor 
Chandler R. Post, tor aid in gathering further 
material for the fourth volume of History of Spanish 
Painting. Professor Edward K. Rand, for assistance 
on Volume II of “A Survey of the Manuscripts 
of Tours, on a book on Virgil's influence on later 
literature, on an edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
on a volume to succeed Founders of the Middle 
Ages, and on an edition of the Opuscula Sacra of 
Boethius. Mr. Maxwell Isaac Raphael, for the 
publication of a Rumanian Grammar and Chresto- 
mathy. Professor George B. Weston, to aid in 
the preparation for publication of a two-volume 
collection of Italian Satirists of the Seventeenth 
Century. Dean Arthur F. Whittem, for con- 
sulting, in France and Spain, works of certain 
French and Spanish fabulists, or material con- 
cerning them, Assistant Dean George K. Zipf, for 
the publication of results of investigation of 
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Pekingese Chinese, and for further work in obtain- 
ing data for an article on Syntax and Semantic 
Change and a contemplated volume on the rela- 
tivity of human speech. 


Meeting of February 9, 1931 
Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Curtis, Treasurer Shattuck. 
The treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From tke estate of Ellen Page Hall (Mrs. 
Jokn R. Hall), $10,037.78; one half to be used 
for the general purposes of the University, the 
otker half to be used for the Botanie Garden 
and the Gray Herbarium. 

From the estate of Lucien Howe, real estate 
valued at $114,740. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the General Education Board for the gift 
of $400,000 towards the new Physies Laboratory. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for the gift of 
$150,000 for the addition to the Medical School 
dormitory. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for tke gift of 
$12,121.52 for retiring allowances. 

To sundry contributors for the gifts of $11,500 
towards the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the gift of 
$6250 for a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $6000 
for a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5500 
for research in leukemia. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the 
gift of $5000 towards the Jay Backus Woodworth 
Graduate Scholarship Fund. 

To sundry contributors for the gifts of $2415.04 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 
for the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation for the 
gift of $1600 for services and wages in the De- 
partment of Medicine. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for the gift of 
$1400 towards the Pension Fund of the Peabody 
Museum, and for the gift of $600 for a model 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for the gift of 
$1378.96 for publications of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Miss Ellen S. Chamberlain for the gift 
of $900 towards the explorations of the Peabody 
Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $1200 for scholarships for 1930-31 and 
1931-82, 

To the Harvard Club of Andover for tke gift 
of $400 for a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
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for the gift of $225 towards a scholarship for 
1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club in Concord for the gift of 
$200 towards a Scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of the North Shore for the 
gift of $200 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To Mr. Francis H. Dewey, Jr., for the gift 
of $500, to Mrs. Edwin S. Webster for the gift 
of $250, and to Mrs. Ernest T. Clary for the 
gift of $5 for Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $245.97 for the Methodological Study of 
Rural Social Needs. 

To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham and Mr. Ogden 
L. Mills for the gifts of $200 each for the Bureau 
for Research in Municipal Government. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 
towards the College Beneficiary Aid Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiine- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Miss Caroline F. Anderson for the gift of 
$50 towards “The Christian Soldier Fund” of 
the Dental School. 

To the Joseph Lee Claritable Trust for the 
gift of $50 to be added to the income of the Phillips 
Brcoks House Association Endowment Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To the Hon. George Rublee for the gift of $25 
towards the Friends of the Harvard Law 
School Portrait Collection. 

To Mr. Frank Hugh Foster for the gift of 
$10 towards the Dean’s Loan Fund in the Theo- 
logical School. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect at the end of the first half of 1930- 
$1: James Carroll McDonald, as Assistant in 
History. 

To take effect March 1, 1931: Robert Bayley 
Osgood, as John Ball and Buckminster Brown 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery (becoming Emeritus). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: Cancer 
Commission: Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Chairman; 
David Linn Edsall, Elliott Proctor Joslin, William 
Duane, Robert Battey Greenough, Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons, Ernest Edward Tyzzer, 
Lawrence Joseph Henderson, Edwin Bidwell 
Wilson, Simeon Burt Wolbach, Hans Zinsser, 
George Richards Minot, Joseph Charles Aub, 
William Henry Weston, Jr., William John Crozier, 


Joseph Briggs Howland, Secretary. Advisory 
Board: Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Chairman; 
Charles Grey Bancroft, Robert Winsor, Jr., 


Alfred Harlow Avery, Phillips Ketchum, Charles 


Jackson, Treasurer; William Perkins Homans, 
Deputy Treasurer; Joseph Briggs Howland, 
Secretary. Administrative Committee: David 


Linn Edsal!, Chairman; Lawrence Joseph Hender- 
son, Joseph Charles Aub, William Henry Weston, 
Jr., Joseph Briggs Howland, Secretary. 
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From January 1 to September 1, 1931: George 
Wilson Van Gorder, Instructor in Orthopedic 
Surgery; Kenneth James Tillotson, Instructor 
in Psychiatry. 

From February 1 to September 1, 1931: Robert 
Charles Levy, Research Fellow in Medicine. 

For the second half of 1930-31: Horace Rosser 
Austin, Instructor in French. 

For one year from September 1, 1931: Wilbur 
Kitchener Jordan, Instructor in History and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics; John Henry Welsh, Jr., Instructor in 
Zoilogy and Tutor in the Division of Biology. 

For three years from September 1, 1931: 
Taeodore Spencer, Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Charles 
Louis Kuhn and Robert Durant Feild, Instructors 
in Fine Arts and Tutors in the Division of Fine Arts; 
Edward Pendleton Herring and Hugh Langdon 
Elsbree, Instructors in Government and Tutors in 
the Division of History, Government and Economics; 
John Joseph Penny, Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages and Tutor in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages; David Hunt Linder, Instructor in Botany; 
Henry Alexander Murray, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology; 
Robert Silliman Hillyer, Assistant Professor of 
English and Tutor in the Division of Modern 
Languages; Walter Silz, Assistant Professor of 
German; Jeffries Wyman, Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Zodlogy and Tutor in the Division of Biology. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Geography and Tutor 
in the Division of Geology, to serve from 
September 1, 1931; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Derwent 
Stainthorpe Whittlesey was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from September 
1, 1931; whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that John Joseph Burns was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from September 
1, 1931; whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Walter Barton Leach, 
Jr., was elected. 

The President nominated 
Carpenter Irving as a member of the 
Administrative Board of the Medical 
School for the second half of the academic 
year 1930-31, and it was voted to appoint 
him. 

Voted to appoint Professor William 
Yandell Elliott, a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Bureau of International 


Frederick 


Research. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: 


Associate Professor Louis J. A. Mercier, for the 
second half of the academic year 1930-31, in ac. 
cordance with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923; Associate Professor Frederick 
Merk, for the academic year 1931-82, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880; Professor Oliver M. W. Sprague, for the 
academic years 1931-32 and 1932-33, 


Voted to make grants from the appro- 
priation of the General Education Board 
for Studies in the Humanities to: 


Marston Stevens Balch, for investigation of 
English Plays and Playwrights in France in the 
Eighteenth Century. John Burns Martin, toward 
the cost of publishing Allan Ramsay, A Study of 
His Life and Works. Milman Parry, for aid in pre- 
paring for publication A Handbook of Homeric 
Style; with Preparatory Studies. Hyder Edward 
Rollins, for printing A Poetical Rhapsody, Volume 
I. Benjamin Rowland, Jr., for the publication 
of a book on Jaume Huguet, A Study of Late Fifteenth 
Century Painting in George Lyman 
Kittredge, for the collection of ballads and chanties 
by Mr. J. M. Carpenter and the preparation of 
the same for publication, 


Catalonia. 


Meeting of March 2, 1931 
Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Treasurer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Artemas Ward, $212,655.62. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the International Education Board for the 
gift of $205,491.38 for the construction of the 
new Biological Laboratory. 

To the Two Hundred Fifty Associates of the 
Harvard Business School for the gift of $90,351.85 
for research and for the current needs of the Li- 
brary of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. Harry Harkness Flagler for the gift of 
$50,000 to establish the George Edward Wood- 
berry Foundation. 

To the American Foundation, Incorporated, for 
the gift of $15,000 for Advertising Awards in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$15,000 for research in Physiology and in Physical 
Chemistry; for the gift of $7564.92 for research 
in the field of international relations; and for 
the gift of $2500 for the Survey of Crime and 
Criminal Justice in Greater Boston. 

To the General Education Board for the gift 














of 12,500 for the development of advanced work 
in the humanities. 

To Dr. Henry Lyman for the gift of £12,500 for 
the new Physics Laboratory. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,990.49 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckredt, Jr., for the 
gift of $5000 for research in the Division of Chem- 
istry, and for the gift of $250 for the expenses of 
visiting professors in the Division of Chemistry. 

To Mr. Harry Harkness Flagler for the gift of 
$2500 and to Mrs. George H. Mifflin for the 
gift of $10 for Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To Major John Jacob Astor and Viscount Astor 
for the gift of $2100 for research in Business 
History in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1837.22 for research in the Department of 
Economics. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $1700 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $400 for a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $400 for a scholarship for 1930~31, 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $1469.80 for the “‘study of the post- 
institutional records of former inmates of the 
Women’s Reformatory at Sherborn.” 

To the American Association of Variable Star 
Observers for the gift of $1317.45 towards the 
Edward C. Pickering Memorial Endowment 
Fund of the Astronomical Observatory. 

To the Chemical Foundation, Incorporated, for 
the gift of $1250 for research in the Fogg Art 
Museum, 

To Mrs. Mary Barbour Blair for the gift of 
$1200 for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow, Jr., for the gift of 
$1000 for the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
for the Germanic Museum. 

To the Masters of Foxhounds Association of 
America for the gift of $500 for the “Study of 
Running Fits” in the Department of Neuropa- 
thology. 

To Mr. Donald Scott for the gift of $500 for 
the Division of Anthropology. 

To Mr. Paul G. Courtney for the gift of $400 
for the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for Epilepsy Research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
towards “The Henry Weidemann Locke Lending 
Fund.” 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $79.90 
and to Assistant Dean Lawrence S. Mayo for 

the gift of $13.50 for books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes for the gift of $50 
towards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Dr. Miller McClintock for the gift of $50 
for books for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research. 

To Mr. Charles F. Brooks for the gift of $10 
towards the “Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate 
Scholarship Fund.” 
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To Dr. Frank T. Murray for the gift of $10 
towards the Charles Albert Brackett Professor 
ship of Oral Pathology in the Dental School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Yale 
University for the generous gift of an oil 
portrait of the late Professor Daniel Cady 
Eaton, who was for many years head of 
the Botanical Department at Yale. 

The following resignations were re~ 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect March 1, 1931: Paul Max Herzog, 
as Instructor in Government and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Jessie Reed Cockrill, as Research Fe!/ow in Medicine; 
Myrwyn Lake Eaton, as holder of the Townsend 
Scholarship. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: Raymond 
Phineas Stearns, Assistant in Government. Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission: Roger Pierce, 
Chairman; Richard Cary Curtis, Treasurer; 
William Lloyd Aycock, George Hoyt Bigelow, 
Hermann Frederick Clarke, Homer Gage, Arthur 
Thornton Legg, James Jackson Minot, Jr., Robert 
Bayley Osgood, William Rodman Peabody, 
Redfield Proctor, Milton Joseph Rosenau, Richard 
Mason Smith, Charles Henry Taylor, Hans 
Zinsser. 

For the second half of 1930-31: Morton William 
Royse, Instructor in Government and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Norman Francis Conant, Arthur Wiswell Slipp, 
Henry Wilhelm Jensen, and Kenneth Starr 
Chester, Assistants in Botany; Clifton Charles Winn 
and Robert Calhoun Provine, Assistants in 
Philosophy; Richard Phelps Dow and Charles 
William Lacaillade, Jr., Assistants in Zoélogy; 
Richard Eldredge Lyman, Jr., and Theodore 
Morrison, Assistants in English. 

From March 1 to September 1, 1931: James 
Bordley, 3d, Research Fellow in Physiology in the 
School of Public Health. ; 

From March 2 to September 1, 1931: Russell 
Thornley Sharpe, Assistant Consultant on Careers. 

From April 1 to September 1, 1931: Russell 
Thornley Sharpe, Acting Secretary for Student 
Employment. 

For one year from September 1, 1931: Joseph 
Augustine Cushman, Lecturer on Micro-Paleon- 
tology; Everett Franklin Stratton, Instructor in 
Geology and Tutor in the Division of Geology; 
Dana Bennett Durand and John Milton Potter, 
Instructors and Tutors in History and Literature; 
Albert Joseph McMullen, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of English by Students, and a 
Member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; Pu- 
rushottam Vishvanath Bapat, Assistant in Phi- 
losophy; Burrhus Frederic Skinner, Research Fellow 
in General Physiology; George Leslie Stout, Keeper 
of the Ross Study Series and Lecturer on Design; 
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Gottfried Haberler, Lecturer on Economics; John 
Wilson, Instructor in Modelling; Walter Francis 
Bogner and George Holmes Perkins, Instructors in 
Architecture; Charles Augustus Whittemore, 
Lecturer on Mechanical Plant of Buildings; Aiden 
Lassell Ripley, Instructor in Freehand Drawing; 
David Veron Widder, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics and Tutor in the Division of Mathe- 
matics; Leland Spencer Barnes and Eric Merwyn 
Lindsay, Assistants in Astronomy; John Jay 
Gergen and Albert Eldred Currier, Benjamin 
Peirce Instructors in Mathematics and Tutors in 
the Division of Mathematics; Allen Emil Andersen, 
Alan Stuart Galbraith, Lester Turner Moston, and 
Frederick Henry Steen, Instructors in Mathe- 
matics; Douglas Payne Adams, James Sutherland 
Frame, Sumner Byron Myers, Griffith Baley 
Price, and George Booth Van Schaack, Instructors 
in Mathematics and Tutors in the Division of 
Mathematics. 

Board of Preachers: Willard Learoyd Sperry, 
Chairman; Charles Edwards Park, Philemon 
Fowler Sturges, John Robert Paterson Sclater, 
Frederick May Eliot, and Theodore Gerald Soares. 

For the second half of 1931-32: Isaac Goldberg, 
Lecturer on Hispano-American Literature. 

For three years from September 1, 1931: Kenneth 
Payson Kempton, Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Daniel 
Sargent, Instructor and Tutor in History and 
Literature; Lewis Don Leet, Instructor in Geology 
and Tutor in the Division of Geology; William 
Thomas Ham, Assistant Professor of Economics 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics; Henry Alden Shaw, Assistant 
Professor of Mental Hygiene. 

From March 2, 1931: Augustus Lowell Putnam, 
Director of Personnel Relations. 

From September 1, 1931: 
Walton, Assistant Librarian in 
Order Department. 


Clarence Eldon 
charge of the 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Physiology to serve from 
September 1, 1931; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Alfred 
Clarence Redfield was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Industrial Hygiene 
(School of Public Health), to serve from 
September 1, 1931; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Philip 
Drinker was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Philosophy and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy, to 
serve from September 1, 1931; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
David Wight Prall was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Bio-Chemistry and 
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Tutor in Bio-Chemical Sciences, to serve 
from September 1, 1931; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Ronald Mansfield Ferry was elected. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: 

To Mr. William James Clench, Lecturer on Zo- 
ology, for two months from February 9, 1981 to 
carry on explorations in the Florida Everglades; 
to Assistant Professor Carl Joachim Friedrich 
for the academic year 1931-32 to engage in work 
for the Bureau of International Research, 


Voted to extend the leave of absence, 
granted to Mr. Walker Webster Daly, 
from April 1 to September 1, 1931. 


Meeting of March 23, 1931 
Present: President Lowell, 
Perkins, Lawrence, Treasurer Shattuck. 
The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing an March 2, consenting to the election 
of William Yandell Elliott as Professor of 
Government, Francis Peabody Magoun, 
Jr., as Associate Professor of Comparative 
Literature and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages, and George Benson 
Weston as Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages, all to serve from 
September 1, 1931, as voted by the Cor- 
poration December 29, 1930; to the ap- 
pointment of Clarence Crane Brinton and 
Tharles Holt Taylor as Assistant Profes- 
sors of History and Tutors in the Divi.icn 
of History, Government, and Economics, 
Milman Parry as Instructcr in Greek and 
Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient 
Languages, and John Daniel Wild as 
Instructor in Philosophy and Tutcr in the 
Division of Philosophy, all for three years 
from September 1, 1931, and to the vote 
requiring the residence of dropped Fresh- 
men in college dormitories, all as voted by 
the Corporation January 26, 1931; to the 
election of John Joseph Burns and Walter 
Barton Leach, Jr., as Professors of Law, to 
serve from September 1, 1931, to the ap- 


Messrs. 
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pointment of Robert Silliman Hillyer as 
Assistant Professor of English and Tutcr in 
the Division of Modern Languages, Walter 
Silz as Assistant Professor of German, 
Henry Alexander Murray, Jr., as Assistant 
Professor of Abnormal and Dynamic Psy- 
chology, Jeffries Wyman, Jr., as Assistant 
Professor of Zovlogy and Tutor in the 
Division of Biology, David Hunt Linder as 
Instructor in Botany, Theodor Spencer as 
Instructor in English and Tutor in the Di- 
vision of Modern Robert 
Durant Feild and Charles Louis Kuhn as 
Instructors in Fine Arts and Tutors in the 
Division of Fine Arts, Hugh Langdon Els- 
bree and Edward Pendleton Herring as 
Instructors in Government and Tutors in 
the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, John Joseph Penny as In- 
structor in Romance Languages and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages, all 
for three years from September 1, 1931, 
and to the appointment of Frederick 
Carpenter Irving as a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Medical School 
for the second half of the academic year 
1930-31, all as voted by the Corporation 
February 9, 1931; to the appointment of 
Clarence Eldon Walton as 
Librarian, in charge of the Order Depart- 
ment from September 1, 1931, to the ap- 
pointment of Albert Joseph McMullen as 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and 


Languages, 


Assistant 


Sciences, and of members of the Board of 
Preachers, all for one year from Septem- 
ber 1, 1931, and to the conferring of de- 
grees in course and out of course, all as 
voted by the Corporation March 2, 1931. 

Voted to concur in the vote adopted by 
the Board of Overseers at their meeting on 
March 2, 1931, in regard to closing the 
polls for the election of Overseers in 1931 
not later than twelve o’clock noon on 
Commencement Day instead of three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 
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From the estate of Countess S. Elizabeth 
Santa Eulalia, $6300 toward the purchase of the 
Palha Library of Portuguese literature and 
history. 

From the estate of Elizabeth S. Rogers (Mrs. 
William M. Rogers), $5203.02 to establish the 
Francis Gorman Scholarship. 

From the estate of Charles F. Whittemore, $2000, 

From the estate of George True Nealley, $319.08, 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry contributors for the gifts of $95,000 
toward the Harvard War Memorial. 

To The Rockefeller Foundation for the gift 
of $24,466.28 for research in industrial hazands. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of 
$8000 for the William Ziegler Memorial En- 
dowment for Teaching and Research in Inter- 
national Relationship. 

To sundry contributors for the gifts of $2400 
toward The Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for the gift of $2000 for 
the Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To Mr. Herbert N. Straus for the gift of #1500 
for the publication of honors theses written by 
Seniors in Harvard College. 

To the Tead Industries Association for the 
gift of $1500 for research at the Medical School. 

To the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Incorporated, for the gift of $1200, and 
to Mr. William Woodward for the gift of $1000 
for the Case System of Teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Charles P. Howland for the gift of $1000 
for Epilepsy Research. 

To the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the gift 
of $1000 toward a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the 
gift of $800 toward scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift 
of #200 toward a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Commecticut Valley Harvard Club for 
the gift of $200 toward a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Syracuse for the gift 
of $150 toward a scholarship for 1980-31. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for 
the gift of $750 toward a special fellowship. 

To sundry contributors for the gifts of $506 
for the “Study of Running Fits” in the Depart- 
ment of Neuropathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
for cancer research, 

To Miss Mary Roberts Coles for the gift of $500 
for Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To Mr. Donald Scott for the gift of $500 for 
tke Division of Anthropology, and for the gift of 
$200 toward the Florida Expedition of tLe Pea- 
body Museum. 

To Mrs. Murray W. Dodge for the gift of $400 
and to Mr. Lawrence Hemenway for the gift of 
$20 for the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To the National Research Council for the gift 
of $350 for a special grant. 

To the Honorable Bronson M. Cutting for the 
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gift of $250 toward the new Physics Laboratory. 

To Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer for the gift of 
$250 toward the Kirkuk Expedition of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for the College Beneficiary Aid Fund. 

To Dr. Lawrence W. Baker for the gift of $100 
and to Dr. Michael Ettelson for the gift of 83 
toward the Charles Albert Brackett Professorship 
of Oral Pathology. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for the gift of $62.65 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 toward the George Schiine- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mrs. Willard L. Sperry for the gift of $10 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike for the gift of 
two silver candelabra for Leverett House. 

To Miss Emily Sargent and Mrs. Francis 
Ormond for the gilt, for tne School of Architecture, 
of an additional cartoon, representing Prometheus, 
by John Singer Sargent. 


The President reported the deaths of 
the following persons: 


Eugene Louis Raiche, Instructor in French, 
on March 16, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

William Coolidge Lane, Librarian Emcritue, 
on March 18, in the seventy-second year cf his 
age. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1931: Dana Bennett 
Durand, as Instructor and Tutor in History and 
Literature; Paul Weiss, Instructor in Philosophy 
and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1930-31: George Ledyard 
Stebbins, Jr., Assistant in Botany; Albert Hadley 
Cantril, Jr., Assistant in Psychology; Jewell Bennett 
Knight, Instructor in Education; Walther Martin 
Miller, Instructor in German; Horace Hardy Lester, 
Lecturer on X-Ray Analysis; Harold Smith Osborne, 
Lecturer on Telephony; Frederick Ayer, Member of 
the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission. 

From February 15 to September 1, 1931: 
Benjamin Frank Miller, Assistant in Chemistry. 

For the summer of 1931: Clifton Harlan Paige, 
Instructor in Surveying. 

For the first half of 1931-32: John Donald 
Hicks, Lecturer on History; Wilmon Henry Sheldon, 
Lecturer on Philosophy. 

For the second half of 1931-32: William Pep- 
perell Montague, Lecturer on Philosophy. 

For one year from September 1, 1931: Theodora 
Kimball Hubbard, Editor of Research in the 
School of City Planning; Robert Hugo Woodworth, 
Curator of the Botanic Garden; Bartholomeus 
Jan Bok, Willson Teaching Fellow; Charles Sager 
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Collier, Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellow; 
Walter Edwards Houghton, Jr., Instructor and 
Tutor in History and Literature; George Leonard 
Clarke, Instructor in General Physiology and 
Tutor in the Division of Biology. 

Assistants: Helmut Hartmann von Erffa and 
William Douglas Richmond, in Fine Arts; True 
William Robinson, Charles Stacey French, Ernst 
Vinzenz Enzmann, and Donald Scott, Jr., in 
General Physiology; David Isaiah Modell, in 
Mineralogy; Cornelius Searle Hurlbut, Jr., in 
Petrography; George Kalif, in Philosophy. 

Instructors: Loring Beal Andrews and Leon 
Campbell, in Astronomy; Hugh Molleson Small- 
wood and Charles Randolph Conard, in Chemistry; 
Theodore James Blanchard Stier and Frederick 
Lamont Gates, in General Physiology; Daniel 
Clark Lewis, Jr., in Mathematics. 

Instructors and Tutors in Biochemical Sciences: 
Benjamin Franklin Jones, Thomas Buckingham 


Coolidge, Douglas Richard Drury, Monroe 
Davis Eaton, Jr., William Hathaway Forbes, 
Allan Lyle Grafflin, William Thomas Salter, 


Alwin Max Pappenheimer, Jr., Vladimir Alexander 
Pertzoff. 

Instructors in Fine Arts and Tutors in the Di- 
vision of Fine Arts: Charles Mather Smith Niver, 
Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 

Instructors in History and Tutors in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics: Allan Evans, 
Gerald Sanford Graham, Donald Cope McKay, 
Gaines Post, Merrill Ten Broeck Spalding. 

Lecturers: Willard James Fisher, on Astronomy; 
Albert Edouard Navez, on General Physiology; 
Albert Sprague Coolidge, on Chemistry. 

Engineering School: Horace Hardy Lester, 
Lecturer on X-Ray Analysis; George Alexander 
Orrok, Lecturer on Power Plant Engineering; 
Leland Russell van Wert, Lecturer on Metallurgy; 
Harold Frederick Hagen, Lecturer on Fan En- 
gineering; Howard Moore Turner, Lecturer on 
Water Power Engineering and Director of summer 
work for students; Fred Harold Brown, Instructor 
in Mechanical Engineering; Raymond Thorwald 
Gibbs, William Melvin Goodhue, Washington 
Irving Middleton, Jr., and Robert Peer Siskind, 
Instructors in Electrical Engineering; George 
Falley Ninde, Instructor in Engineering Sciences; 
John Leo Miller, Assistant in Metallurgy; Francis 
James Mardulier and Leonard Edgar McClintock, 
Assistants in Civil Engineering; Andres German 
Otero, Jr., Fibe Weaver Deck, Wilson Wightman 
Rea, and William Henry McLean, Assistants in 
Mechanical Engineering; John Charles Geyer, 
Assistant in Sanitary Engineering. 

For two years from September 1, 1931: Bruce 
Campbell Hopper, Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics. 

For three years from September 1, 1931: Walter 
Francis Bogner, Assistant Professor of Archi- 


_tecture; Edward Sears Castle and Gregory Pincus, 


Assistant Professors of General Physiology and 
Tutors in the Division of Biology; Roderick Mac- 
donald, Assistant Professor of Zodlogy; Henry 
Edward Bent, Instructor in Chemistry; Harold 
Sprague Kemp, Instructor in Geography and 
Tutor in the Division of Geology; Morgan Upton, 
Instructor in General Physiology and Tutor in 
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the Division of Biology; John Henry McLeod and 
Harry Rowe Mimno, Instructors in Physics and 
Tutors in the Division of Physical Sciences. 

From September 1, 1931: Robert Hammond 
Haynes, Superintendent af Circulation in the 
University Library. 


Voted to change the title of Denman 
Waldo Ross from Keeper of the Ross 
Study Series to Honorary Keeper of the 
Ross Stucly Series from September 1, 1931. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: 


Professor Gregory P. Baxter, for the second half 
of the academic year 1931-82, in accordance with 
the rules established by tis Board May $1, 1880; 
Professor A. Kingsley Porter, for the first half of 
the academic year 1931-82; Dr. Michael Kar- 
povich, for the academic year 1931-32; Assistant 
Professor Edward S. Mason, for the academic year 
1931-32. 


Voted to make grants from the income 
of the Milton Fund and the Clark Bequest 
for the year 1931-32 to: 


Wilbur C. Abbott, to enable him to put in shape 
for publication his material on the French Revolu- 
tion. Robert J. Allen, to permit him to complete 
for publication a thesis on The Influence of Club 
Life upon English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century. Joseph H. Beale, to permit him to study 
the conflict of laws on contracts, wrongs, and 
remedies. Henry E. Bent, to make it possible 
for him to study the electron affinity of a number 
of organic free radicals in order to obtain quan- 
titative data relative to the valence of carbon. 
Raoul Blanchard, to enable him to continue his 
geographical exploration field work in the country 
bordering the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
estuary, from Quebee to the Strait of Belleisle. 
Nicholai A. Borodin, to permit him to study 
the “Anabiosis” or the phenomenon of resuscita- 
tion of fishes after being frozen. Paul E. Boyle, 
to enable him to study the circulation of the 
dental pulp. William J. Clench, to enable him to 
collect in the Florida Everglades the highly 
specialized molluscan fauna modified to live in 
the trees of the isolated hammocks. Lemuel R. 
Cleveland, to enable him to study the wood- 
feeding roach, Cryptocercus punctulatus Scudder. 
Carleton S. Coon, to make it possible for him to 
rewrite and bring up to date Ripley’s Races of 
Europe. Reginald A. Daly, Kirtley F. Mather, 
Donald H. McLaughlin, and L. Don Leet, in their 
study to determine the elastic constants of rocks 
for the Quincy and Westerly granites by measuring 
the velocity of transmis:ion of vibrations from 
dynamite blasts. Walter F. Dearborn, to construct 
a stereoscopic optometer and to determine the 
effect of such differences in the size, shape and 
position of the retinal images of the two eyes as 
may exist in the case of school children who are 
having extreme difficulties in learning to read. 
Merritt L. Fernald, to map accurately the ranges 
of living plants as important checks on historical 
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geology. Willard J. Fisher, and Harlow Shapley, 
to help finance a scientific investigation of meteors 
in Arizona. Edward W. Forbes, to develop a tech- 
nique for the transference of Asiatic wall paintings 
and to study the properties and application of var- 
nishes and other protective coatings as a means of 
preservation. Jeremiah D. M. Ford, to enable him 
to prepare for publication the last of three port- 
folios of the inedited letters of the Royal Family of 
John III of Portugal. Russell Gibson, to permit 
him to correlate a series of sedimentary rocks 
in the northwest, to determine the relationship 
of certain intrusive igneous rocks to the central 
Idaho intrusive, to determine the origin of the ore 
deposits, and to discover the extent of glaciation 
and the possible modification of the gold-bearing 
stream gravels by glaciers. Norman S. B. Gras, to 
collect references to the activities of the different 
classes of business men in the medieval period. 
Louis C. Graton, to enable him to build a precision 
photographic microscope for the study of “opaque” 
materials by polarized light. Clarence H. Haring, 
to assist his visit to South America to make a 
first-hand investigation of political and economic 
conditions related to the prevailing economic crisis 
and the revolutions of 1930. George B. Kistia- 
kowsky, to make it possible for him to study the 
mechanism of oxidation of gaseous hydrocarbons, 
particularly the oxidation of acetylene, so as to 
derive a kinetic interpretation. Alexander McAdie, 
for the further development and installation of a 
thermodynamic thermometer. Charles H. Me- 
Ilwain and Carl J. Friedrich, to enable them to 
prepare for publication a comprehensive treatment 
of the development of political thought, par- 
ticularly Calvinistic thought, before, during, and 
after the time of Althusius. Charles H. Mellwain, 
to be used by him in his preparation for publication 
of a history of the growth of western political 
thought, beginning with the Greeks through the 
end of the Middle Ages. Charles R. D. Miller, 
to enable him to continue work now in progress 
of gathering material concerning Carlo Bossi, and 
to copy manuscript material relating to America 
now in Italian archives and libraries. Samuel E. 
Morison, to defray partially the expenses incurred 
by him in writing the early history of Harvard. 
Marston Morse, to make it possible for him to 
prepare for publication his American Mathe- 
matical Colloquium Lectures on calculus of 
variations. Henry A. Murray, Jr., to continue the 
study of the psychology of humor. Henry A. 
Murray, Jr., to enable him to study the relationship 
between certain psychological and physiological 
processes. Ralph B. Perry, to make it possible for 
him to record the thought and character of William 
James, as revealed in unpublished correspondence, 
notes and marginalia. Gregory Pincus, to permit 
him to investigate the nature of the development 
of the temperature regulating mechanism in mice, 
and to record the various inter-related phenomena. 
A. Kingsley Porter and Kenneth J. Conant, to 
enable them to reconstruct the sculptural composi- 
tion of the apse of the Abbey Church of Cluny, and 
to erect the ensemble in the court of the Fogg 
Museum. Percy E. Raymond, to enable him to 
visit Europe to study Paleozoic myriapods and 
Paleozoic crustaceans other than trilobites in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Lawrence D. 
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Redway, to enable him to initiate his investiga- 
tion looking toward the creation of a new and 
accurate color scale for the anthropologic classifi- 
cation of eye structure and pigments by means of 
color photography. William Z. Ripley, to enable 
him to carry on research in the field of public 
utility economics. Hyder E. Rollins, to enable 
him to complete an edition of Davison’s A Poetical 
Rhapsody. Albert Sauveur, to permit him to 
purchase a Southwark 60,000 pound Universal 
Testing machine. Marshall H. Stone, to reimburse 
him for expenses incurred in connection with the 
preparation for publication in book form of a manu- 
script on Linear Transf.rmations in Hilbert Space. 
Morgan Upton, to enable kim to visit England to 
observe, and practice on, the development of a 
technique for investigating temperature changes 
in active nerve tissue at the laboratory of Professor 
A. V. Hill in London, this work to be an aid 
to that being done under the grant from the 
Milton Fund made to him in 1930-31. Robert 
DeC. Ward, to make it pos:i»le for him to pre- 
pare for publication data on the climatology of 
the United States, Mexico and the West Indies, 
and a contridution to a new Handbuch der Klima- 
tologie. Langdon Warner, to permit him to pre- 
pare for publication an illustrated catalogue of 
Japanese sculpture of the eighth century. Clyde 
C. Webster, to enable him to carry on studies in 
French literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Ralph H. Wetmore, to enable him to 
make collections in Panama to facilitate the further 
study of phylogeny in the Angiosperms. Morley J. 
Williams, to permit him to study American land- 
scape design from 1750 to 1850, as illustrated by 
the estates in Maryland and Virginia. James 
H. Woods, to enable him to complete for publica- 
tion the material for the Charles Peirce volumes 
on philosophy. Robert H. Woodworth, to permit 
him to investigate the orizin and development of 
vessels in seed plants, as bearing on the question 
of phylogeny of plant groups. Jeffries Wyman, Jr., 
to permit him to study further the dielectric 
properties of amino acids and proteins. 


Meeting of April 13, 1931 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Curtis, Treasurer 
Shattuck. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Henry Clay Frick, $200,000. 

From the estate of Elizabeth R. Stevens (Mrs. 
Frank Shaw Stevens) $100,608.21 to establish 
the Frank Shaw Stevens Fund. 

From the estate of Lewis F. Fales, securilies 
valued at $43,010 to be used for the work of the 
Cancer Commission. 

From the estate of Lucien Howe, $44,137.98. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter) $583.34. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the International Education Board for 
the gift of $74,255.70 for the construction of 
the new Biological Laboratory. 

To sundry contributors for the gifts of $41,548.46 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Two Hundred Fifty Associates of the 
Harvard Business School fcr the gift of $40,000 
for research and for the current needs of the 
Library of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the 
gift of $16,666.€6 for Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition 
of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. William H. Schofield for the gift of 
$15,000 and to Professor Edwin F. Gay and Mr, 
James Loeb for the gifts of $100 each for books for 
the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $12,500 
for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To the General Education Board for the gift 
of $12,500 toward the development of advanced 
work in the Humanities. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $12,323 
for fence foundations and granite work in the 
College Yard. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,954.85 for retiring allowances. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for classifying and cataloguing the Library 
of the Graduate Schoo] of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Edward D. Brandegee for the gift of 
$5000 for the new Physics Laboratory. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $3555.98 
towards “The 1902 World War Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund.” 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$3375 for Medical Courses for Graduates. 

To the International Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift 
of $2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 

To the Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories 
for the gift of $1600 for research in the Department 
of Medicine. 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Bacteriology, and for the 
gift of $500 for the Department of Pathology. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $1250 
for special services in the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $800 for 
a special scholarship in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

To Mr. James N. Rosenberg for the gift of $500 
for cataloguing the works of art bequeathed to the 
Fogg Art Museum under the will of Nettie G. 
Naumburg. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $400 towards their scholarships for 1930-31. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for the gift of $250 
for the Department of Economics. 

To Mr. Thomas Nelson Perkins for the gift of 
$200 for a special lecture in the Department of 
Economics. 

To Mrs. Ralph E. Forbes for the gift of $200 
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towards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. Vernon Munroe, Jr., for the gift of $125 
towards the Beneficiary Aid Fund of the College. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 to 
establish the William Coolidge Lane Fund in the 
College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
the Germanic Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the Geerge Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. F. Maurice Newton, for the unrestricted 
gift of securites valued at $1. 

To sundry contributors for the gifts of $300 
for the “Study of Running Fits” in the Depart- 
ment of Neuropathology. 

To sundry contributors for the gift of $85 for 
incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 


The folowing resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1931: Gregory 
Vlastos, as Sheldon Fellow. 

To take effect February 8, 1932: Alexander 
George McAdie, as Abbott Lawrence Rotch Pro- 
fessor of Meteorology and Director of the Blue Hill 
Observatory (becoming Emeritus). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: Henry 
Nickerson Pratt, Assistant in Comparative Pa- 
thology. 

From February 1 to September 1, 1931: Mal- 
colm Lowell McElroy, Instructor in Business 
Policy. 

From March 1 to September 1, 1931: Olive 
Cushing Smith, Research Fellow in Physiology 
in the Medical School. 

From April 1 to September 1, 1931: Virgil Glenn 
Casten, Assistant in Ophthalmology; Egon Lorenz 
and Murray Jacob Shear, Research Fellows in 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; Howard Ban- 
croft Andervont, Instructor in Epidemiology in 
the School of Public Health. 

For the second half of 1931-32: George Lincoln 
Hendrickson, Lecturer on Greek and Latin. 

For one year from September 1, 1931: Arthur 
Kent Griffin, Lecturer on Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Raphael Demos, Lecturer on Philosophy and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; David Mitrany, 
Lecturer on Government and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics; Ernest 
Felix Langley, Lecturer on Romance Languages and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Ben- 
jamin Fletcher Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Government and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics: Gordon Ireland, Assist- 
ant Professor of Latin-American Law; Wladimir 
Seidel, Research Fellow in Mathematics. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Charles Victor Sea- 
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stone, Jr., in Bacteriology; Frank Arthur Brown, 
Jr., Prince Sears Crowell, Jr., Harold Somers Fish, 
Joseph Milton Odiorne and William Clark Barrett, 
Jr., in Zoélogy. 

Assistants: John Philip Gillin, in Anthropology; 
Theodore Willett Torrey, Walter Edward South- 
wick, and Leonard George Worley, in Zoélogy. 

Instructors: Arthur Louis Bouvier, Joseph Mé- 
dard Carriére, Malcolm Daniel Daggett, Howard 
Graham Harvey, Carl Leonard Johnson, John 
Alexander Hull Keith, Jr., Paul Henry Kelsey, 
Herbert Benjamin Myron, Jr., Harold Dawes 
Parcell, and Wallace Wyman Perkins, in French; 
Chester Chisholm Connell, Salvador Dinamarca, 
and Waldo Cutler Peebles, in Spanish; Leonard 
Edgar McClintock, in Civil Engineering. 

Lecturers: Bancroft Gherardi Davis, on Mining 
Law; Lucius Ward Bannister, on Water Rights; 
Raymond Calkins, on Practical Theology. 

Instructors in Romance Languages and Tutors in 
the Division of Modern Languages: Frederic Kap- 
peler Arnold, David Mitchell Dougherty, Malcolm 
Bancroft Jones, Raymond Lincoln Kilgour, 
Charles Roger Donohue Miller, George Moore 
Ramsey, Francis Prescott Smith, Joseph Francis 
Solano, Maxwell Isaac Raphael. 

Instructors in French and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: Halfdan Gregersen, Asbury 
Haven Herrick, Antonio Libero Mezzacappa, 
Justin McCortney O’Brien. 

Proctors: Marcel Auguste Frangon, Hugh Mol- 
leson Smallwood, Reginald Isaac Wilired Westgate, 
George Booth Van Schaack, Robeson Bailey, Ly- 
man Henry Butterfield, John Dozier Gordan, Jr. 

For three years from August 1, 1931: Edgar 
Anderson, Arborist of the Arnold Arboretum. 

For three years from September 1, 1931: Marcel 
Auguste Francgon, and Louis Francis Solano, 
Instructors in Romance Languages and Tutors in 
the Division of Modern Languages. 


Voted to change the title of LeRoy 
Dryden Fothergill from Assistant in 
Bacteriology and Immunology and in 
Pediatrics, to Assistant in Bacteriology and 
Immunology, in Pediatrics, and in Com- 
parative Pathology, from September 1, 
1930. 

Voted to grant leaves of absence as 
follows: 

To Professor Walter Fenno Dearborn, for the 
second half of 1931-32, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 10, 1923; 
to Professor Alexander George McAdie, for the first 
half of 1931-32, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 1923. 


A letter having been received from the 
Student Council in regard to including in 
the War Memorial Chapel the names of 
Harvard men who died while fighting on 
the sice of the Central Powers in the 
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World War, it was coted that the terms on 
which the money for the memorial chapel 
was raised and given to the College clearly 
established that the gift was made to com- 
memorate those men who died for the 
Allied cause. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, Monday, March 2, 1931 


The following twenty-two members 
were present: Mr. A. T. Perkins, the Pres- 
ident of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the Presi- 
dent of the University; Mr. Shattuck, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Adams, Billings, Briggs, C. A. Coolidge, 
Cutler, Drury, Hand, Howe, James, J. 
Lee, R. I. Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, 
Stockton, Straus, Sullivan, Thayer, Wen- 
dell, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of December 29, 1931, electing, to serve 
from September 1, 1931, William Yandell 
Elliott, Professor of Government; George 
Benson Weston, Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages; Francis 
Peabody Magoun, Jr., Associate Professor 
of Comparative Literature and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages, were taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of February 9, 1931, electing, to 
serve from September 1, 1931, John 
Joseph Burns, Professor of Law; Walter 
Barton Leach, Jr., Professor of Law; and 
upon the motion of Judge Mack, the 
Board voted unanimously to suspend the 
Rules and to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University present- 
ed the vote of the President and Fellows of 
March 2, 1931, electing Sigurthur Nordal, 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry, 
for one year from September 1, 1931, and 
the Board voted to consent to said vote. 











The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of January 26, February 9, and 
March 2, 1931, appointing: 





For three years from September 1, 1931, Clarence 
Crane Brinton, Assistant Professor of History and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Charles Holt Taylor, Assistant Profes- 
sor of History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Milman 
Parry, Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
John Daniel Wild, Instructor in Philosophy and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Robert Silliman 
Hillyer, Assistant Professor of English and Tutor in 
the Division of Modern Languages; Walter Silz, 
Assistant Professor of German; Henry Alexander 
Murray, Jr., Assistant Professor of Abnormal and 
Dynamic Psychology; Jeffries Wyman, Jr., Assistant 
Professor of Zodlogy and Tutor in the Division of 
Biology; David Hunt Linder, Instructor in Botany; 
John Joseph Penny, Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages and Tutor in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages; Hugh Langdon Elsbree, Instructor in Gov- 
ernment and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; Edward Pendleton Herring, 
Instructor in Government and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Robert Durant 
Feild, Instructor in Fine Arts and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; Charles Louis Kuhn, Instructor in 
Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division of Fine Arts; 
Theodore Spencer, Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Frederick 
Carpenter Irving, a member of the Administrative 
Board of the Medical School for the second half of 
the academic year 1930-31; Albert Joseph McMul- 
len, a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
for one year from September 1, 1931; for one year 
from September 1, 1931, Board of Preachers: 
Willard Learoyd Sperry, Chairman, Charles Ed- 
wards Park, Philemon Fowler Sturges, John Robert 
Paterson Sclater, Frederick May Eliot, Theodore 
Gerald Soares; Clarence Eldon Walton, Assistant 
Librarian in charge of the Order Department, to 
serve from September 1, 1931; approving the vote 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that all dropped 
Freshmen shall reside in college dormitories except 
those who are permitted by the Dean of Harvard 
College to live elsewhere. 





And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 2, 1931, conferring the 
degrees upon persons recommended there- 
for by the Faculties of the Several De- 
partments of the University, respectively, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. The total number of said degrees 
is 219. 
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The Secretary of the Board presented 
the vote of the Directors of the Harvard 
Alumni Association of January 12, 1931, 


That the Board of Overseers and the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College respectively be re- 
quested to take such action as will lead to the 
closing of the polls for Overseers on Commencement 
Day at 12 o'clock noon, rather than 3 P.M. 


And after debate thereon, the Board 
adopted the vote, this vote to be com- 
municated to the President and Fellows 
that they may consent thereto if they 
shall see fit. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported the deaths of 
Mr. Henry S. Hunnewell, a member of 
the Committee to Visit the Arnold Arbo- 
retum and Bussey Institution, and Mr. 
Henry S. Howe, a member of the Com- 
mittee to Visit the University Library. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, moved, and the Board voted, 
that the Board hold a two days’ meeting 
on Monday, May 11 and Tuesday, May 
12, 1931, and that the programme for the 
meeting be arranged by the President of 
the University and the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Straus presented a written report 
of the Committee to Visit the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and 
Mr. Wendell a written report of the Visit- 
ing Committee on Administration and 
Accounts, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting, Monday, April 13, 1931. 

The following seventeen members were 
present: Mr. A. T. Perkins, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Shattuck, the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Billings, Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, T. J. 
Coolidge, Cutler, Drury, Gifford, Hand, 
Howe, R. I. Lee, Mack, Root, Straus, 
Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 


Overseers’ Records 
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The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 26, February 9 and March 2, 
1931: 


Electing: To serve from September 1, 1931: 
James Phinney Baxter, 3d, Associate Professor of 
History and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; Edward Allen Whitney, Asso- 
ciate Professor and Tutor in History and Literature; 
Derwent Stainthorpe Whittlesey, Associate Profes- 
sor of Geography and Tutor in the Division of Geology; 
Alfred Clarence Redfield, Professor of Physiology, 
Ronald Mansfield Ferry, Associate Professor of 
Bio-Chemistry and Tutor in Bio-Chemical Sciences; 
David Wight Prall, Associate Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Philip 
Drinker, Associate Professor of Industrial Hygiene 
(School of Public Health). 

Appointing: For three years from September 
1, 1931: William Thomas Ham, Assistant Professor 
of Economics and Tutor in the Divisicn of History, 
Government and Economics; Kenneth Payson Kemp- 
ton, Instructor in English and Tutor in the Division 
of Modern Languages; Henry Alden Shaw, Assistant 
Professor of Mental Hygiene; Daniel Sargent, In- 
structor and Tutor in History and Literature; Lewis 
Don Leet, Instructor in Geology and Tutor in the 
Division of Geology; to serve from March 2, 1931: 
Augustus Lowell Putnam, Director of Personnel 
Relations. 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 23 and April 13, 1931: 


Appointing: For three years from September 
1, 1931: Walter Francis Bogner, Assistant Professor 
of Architecture; Edward Sears Castle, Assistant 
Professor of General Physiology and Tutor in the 
Division of Biology; Gregory Pincus, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of General Physiology and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Biology; Roderick Macdonald, Assistant 
Professor of Zodlogy; Henry Edward Bent, In- 
structor in Chemistry; Harold Sprague Kemp, In- 
structor in Geography and Tutor in the Division of 
Geology; Morgan Upton, Instructor in General 
Physiology and Tutor in the Division of Biology; 
John Henry Mcleod, Instructor in Physics and 
Tutor in the Division of Physical Sciences; Harry 
Rowe Mimno, Instructor in Physics and Tutor in 
the Division of Physical Sciences; Marcel Auguste 
Frangon, Instructor in Romance Languages and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Louis 
Francis Solano, Instructor in Romance Languages 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages. 
For three years from August 1, 1931: Edgar Ander- 
son, Arborist of the Arnold Arboretum. For two years 
from September 1, 1931: Bruce Campbell Hopper, 
Assistant Professor of Government and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics. 
From September 1, 1931: Robert Hammond 
Haynes, Superintendent of Circulation in the Uni- 
versity Library. 
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And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University com- 
municated to the Board the vote of the 
President and Fellows of March 23, 1931, 
as follows: 


Voted to concur in the following vote adopted by 
the Board of Overseers at their meeting on March 
2, 1931: 

That for the election of Overseers in 1931 the 
closing of the polls shall be not later than twelve 
o’clock noon on Commencement Day instead of 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and that the date 
and time of such closing be fixed by the Harvard 
Alumni Association, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Overseers. 


Mr. C, A. Coolidge presented a written 
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report of the Committee to Visit the 
School of Architecture and Mr, Howe a 
written report of the Committee on 
Music, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee they were ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

The roll-eall for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Com- 
mittee on Alumni Relations, by Dr. Lee; 
School of Public Health, by Dr. Cabot; 
Law School, by Judge Mack; Romance 
Languages and Literatures, by Mr. Wol- 
cott; Zoélogy, by Mr. Root; -Zodlogical 
Museum, by Mr. Root. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1875 
L. B. R. Briaas, See. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 
Dr. William Norton Bullard died on 
April 13, 1931. — Henry Sargent Hunne- 
well died on January 21, 1931. 


1877 
GarpNer W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
Hollis R. Bailey was married, February 
27, 1931, to Miss Winifred Campbell of 
Cambridge. — Nathaniel Curtiss was at 


the Yale game at New Haven last No- 
vember and was given a long cheer as the 
oldest living Harvard football captain. — 
Honor to the memories of both Morris 
Gray and George E. Woodberry has been 
rendered by the gift to the Widener Li- 
brary of $50,000 from H. H. Flagler, 
Columbia, ’97, to establish a poetry room 
asa memorial to Woodberry, in which will 
be placed the books of the Morris Gray 
Foundation, the books left by Woodberry 
to the Library, and the collection of Miss 
Amy Lowell, sister of a third classmate. 
Here will be given the talks on poetry pro- 
vided for by the Gray Fund. — William 
H. Smiley was recently elected an honor- 
ary member of the Denver Club, in 
recognition of his achievements in the 
field of education in that city, where he 
is Superintendent of Schools emeritus. 
Some years ago Smiley was made the 
first honorary member of the City Club 
of Denver. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hunpson, See. 
82 Main St., Concord 
The annual dinner of the Class will be 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
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Wednesday, June 17, 1931, at 7 p.m. — 
Holworthy 18 will be open for the Class on 
Commencement Day at noon. — The 
annual class bulletin was mailed to all 
classmates on May 25, 1931. 


1880 


Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 

The usual informal dinner of the Class 
will take place June 17 at the Union Club, 
8 Park Street, Boston, at 7 o’clock. — 
Hollis 8 has been reserved for the Class on 
Commencement Day, June 18. — Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Eaton Professor of the 
Science of Government, emeritus, at 
Harvard, made the address at the Wash- 
ington-Lincoln exercises held in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on February 15. 
This meeting is held annually. — Henry 
Randall Webb has been elected president 
of the Maryland Society of the Cincinnati. 


1882 
Wa ter I. McCoy, See. 
The Ontario, Washington, D.C. 

Holworthy 13 has been reserved for the 
use of the Class on Commencement Day. 
A cold lunch will be served. There will be 
a Class dinner at the Algonquin Club on 
the evening of the same day. The dinner 
will be at the expense of the Class fund. — 
X. H. Goodnough is one of three nation- 
ally known experts appointed to pass 
upon the safety of the Cobble Mountain 
Dam of the Springfield, Mass., Water 
Department. They were chosen jointly 
by the Cities of Springfield and Westfield 
and the County of Hampden. The safety 
of the dam had been questioned by citi- 
zens of Westfield. —John H. Storer 
writes that he is progressing slowly but 
surely from the illness that has confined 
him indoors since last November. He is 
at the Hotel Brighton, Atlantic City, N.J. 
— Margaret Warner, daughter of Henry 
E. Warner, is United States Vice-Consul 
General at Geneva, Switze:land. — Hay- 
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ward Webb, son of the late John S. Webb, 
died suddenly of heart trouble at Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 21, 1931, in his 36th 
year. He attended the University of 
Virginia and served in the World War as 
a lieutenant in the 36th Infantry, U.S.A. 
— Russell Whitman’s address is 100 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 


1883 
GeorceE D. Burrace, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

Grandgent, as Exchange Professor to 
France for the second half of the current 
academic year, gave on March 3d _ the 
first of a series of public lectures at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, on “Le thédtre américain 
contemporain.” On February 25th and 
27th he gave two lectures on “ Imitation” 
at University College, London. — O. G. 
Smith has been elevated to the rank of 
Commander of the French Legion of 
Honor. — This year the Class dinner on 
the evening before Commencement will 
be at the new Faculty Club in Cambridge. 


1885 
Henry M. Wiis, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

F. A. Delano is chairman of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, and as president of the American 
Civic Association, has had much to do 
with the Anti-Bill Board campaign in the 
Metropolitan area of Washington. His 
Unemployment Committee established an 
effective employment agency for the 
District of Columbia. — Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman has resigned as minister of the 
Unitarian church at Augusta, Me., to take 
effect in July. — A. S. Johnson is one of 
the Special Gifts Committee for the 
Y.M.C.A. drive for 1931. He has also 
been reélected president of the Masa- 
chusetts Home for Needy Women in 
Boston. — Prof. Alexander G. McAdie 
has resigned his professorship at the Blue 
Hills Observatory to take effect in Feb- 
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ruary, 1932, when he will become profes- 
sor emeritus. He will be on sabbatical 
leave during the first half of the next 
academic year. He has been awarded a 
substantial sum for continuing research 
work out of the J. H. Clark 57 fund. — 
The Murphy Scholarship, created under 
the will of W.S. Murphy, was the subject 
of an editorial in the Boston Herald of 
February 9. — The W. B. Noble lectures 
were delivered in April and May by the 
Rev. R. M. Jones of Haverford College. 
— G. R. Nutter is chairman of the Build- 
ing Fund to erect permanent quarters for 
the Bar Association of the City of Boston. 
He is also a director of the Union Club of 
Boston. — An appreciation of the late 
Justice Edward T. Sanford, written by 
Hon. James A. Fowler of Knoxville, 
Tenn., formerly assistant attorney gen- 
eral, appeared in the April number of the 
American Bar Association Journal. — 
E. L. Whitney is secretary of the Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Church of Wash- 
ington, D.C. — H. M. Williams is acting 
temporarily as class agent for the Harvard 
Fund, during the absence of Palmer 
Presbrey in Hawaii, China, and Japan. 


1886 
ApaMs Davenport CLAFLIN, Sec. 
156 Grant Ave., Newton Center 
Frank A. Kendall, who is Chairman of 
the Trustees of the Town Library in 
Framingham, calls our attention to the 
following beautiful tribute to Dr. John H. 
Huddleston, secretary, 
taken from the book Laughing Through 
by Nina Wilcox Putnam, recently pub- 
lished. This tribute will be recognized by 
every classmate in ’86 as justly deserved: 


our first class 


Like the man who fed his horse on one straw a 
day, I had forgotten the limits of physical strength. 
And at the end of one year, during which I had 
seven published stories to show for my pains, there 
came a day on which I quietly crumpled up in a 
heap on the kitchenette floor. When the doctor 
arrived he discovered a well defined case of tubercu- 
losis, and gave me two years to live, with care! 

And I wanted to live. I’d just begun my job in 
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the world, and it was far too interesting to abandon 
without a good fight. John H. Huddleston, the 
doctor who attended me, was a specialist in this 
disease, and a very intelligent modern man. When 
I had somewhat recovered from the terror .., I 
faced the matter with Dr. Huddleston, and begged 
him not to send me to a colony of patients suffer- 
ing from the same disease.... The result was that 
my treatment took place right on the roof of that 
funny little apartment, at Forty-Second Street and 
Fifth Avenue, in all the soot and dust and noise of 
the city. 

[After a winter and spring] The doctor insisted 
that I must go away for the hot weather.... Dr. 
Huddleston no longer talked of my having only a 
year or so to live; he was beginning to see the 
possibility of a cureinstead. But I would need build- 
ing up. He recommended Cape Ann, Massa- 
chusetts.... And so in May I went into pleasant 
exile.... 

The summer brought two distinguished visitors 
... the first of these was Dr. Huddleston, who 
drove up without warning and, to my incredulous 
delight pronounced me cured!... The dear man 
looked at me with tears of pleasure in his eyes as 
he told me. For some reason he seemed to consider 
me well worth being saved. 

“TI would not have believed it possible!” he 
told me happily. “A cure — yes, sir, a cure! And 
right in the place where you live and work! By 
God! — There’d be a lot more tuberculosis cures if 
every patient was as conscientious and faithful in 
the treatment as you have been.’’... 

This blessed doctor not only cured me, but he 
helped me further in a practical way.... He 
knew I was a beginner in the arts, and during 
the period in New York when he had visited me on 
my roof—he had never presented a bill, al- 
though he was not a wealthy man. Now he alto- 
gether refused payment for his services. 

“No,” he said, “you'll need every penny you’ve 
got to get back your strength and to back up your 
work, For me, your cure is reward enough. Keep 
your money, and when you're rich and famous, help 
out some other poor devil of a tubercular patient 
instead. I think you're going to be a real writer, 
and I’m not going to cure you only to hamper 
you with a big bill just as you need a clean start.” 


— Dr. Frank B. Mallory, pathologist of 
the Boston City Hospital, and connected 
with many other hospitals as a consulting 
pathologist and known throughout the 
medical world as an authority, made a 
report at a recent meeting of the American 
Association of Pathologists and Bacteri- 
ologists in Cleveland, O., reviewing his 
experiments of thirty-five years in cases of 
cirrhosis of the liver, from which he con- 
cludes that this disease is due to mineral 
impurities attending the process of distil- 
lation rather than to pure alcohol. — In 
A Brief History of Medicine in Massa- 
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chusetts by Henry R. Viets, M.D. there is 
this reference to Nichols, ’86, ‘‘ Edward H. 
Nichols (1864-1922) developed the sub- 
ject of surgical pathology at the Harvard 
Medical School and the Boston City 
Hospital to a point not surpassed by any 
one before his time. He made special in- 
vestigation into diseases of the bones, and 
his pathological spec’mens, now in the 
Warran Museum, are noteworthy.” — A 
letter from Rev. Theodore Sedgwick 
written from “St. Pauls within the Walls, 
The Rectory, via Napoli, 58 Rome” 
contains references to the following ’86 
men. ‘George Whittemore Woodbury 
was here for two weeks with his wife and 


daughter. It was very pleasant to see 
them. Wendell Baker and his wife were 


here some two weeks. They dined with us 
and we drank to the health of ’85.”" He 
also refers to correspondence with Otis 
Mygatt who is now in the south of 
France. Sedgwick also speaks of meeting 
Samuel M. Scott in Florence where he is 
living in a large and handsome apartment 
on the Arno. — G. Richmond Parsons is 
recovering from severe injuries received 
January 21 when he was knocked down by 
an automobile. After more than three 
months in the hospital he has returned to 
his home. 


1887 
Hersert L. Cuark, Sec. 
$21 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The annual dinner of the Class will be 
held at The Tavern Club, Boston, at 7 
o'clock on the evening of Wednesday, 
June 17. Room No. 7 in Hollis Hall has 
been reserved for the Class for use on 
Commencement Day, Thursday, June 
18. 


1888 
Henry S. WArDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York City 
While visiting Washington, D.C., in 
April, the King and Queen of Siam oc- 
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cupied the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Larz 
Anderson who were then in California. — 
H. M. Clarke’s address is 2800 Ontario 
Road, Washington, D.C. — Thomas 
Clyde passed the winter in Washington, 
D.C. — J. E. Hamblen’s address is 35 
Lexington Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. — 
To Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Marden, in New 
York City, on April 2, 1931, was born a 
son, John Alexander Rutherford Marden. 
— The committee of the Episcopal Church, 
appointed nearly six years ago to study 
the subject of divorce and of which com- 
mittee the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, 
Bishop of Michigan, is chairman, has 
made a further report. A synopsis of the 
report appeared in the press on April 27. 
Among the proposals of the committee are 
various amendments to the canons of the 
Church respecting the marriage of di- 
vorced persons and the establishment of 
an ecclesiastical court or courts with 
jurisdiction over matrimonial cases. — 
Dr. V. M. Pierce of Buffalo passed the 
winter at his California home in Pasa- 
dena. — J. A. Saxe spent the past winter 
at his villa on the Isle of Pines in the West 
Indies. —F. D. Stetson and Lynde 
Sullivan were in Florida during the 
winter. —S. L. Swarts was chosen a 
member of the advisory committee on ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs in St. Louis. — The 
Class Secretary attended the dinner of the 
Association of Class Secretaries in Boston 
on April 24. 


1890 


Howarp Cornina, Sec. 

36 Shepard St., Cambridge 
Henry G. Vaughan, LL.B. and A.M. 
’93, of Boston, who has been secretary- 
treasurer of the Masters of Foxhounds As- 
sociation of America since its foundation 
in 1907, has been elected president of that 
organization to succeed A. Henry Higgin- 
son, 98, who resigned because of his duties 
as joint master of the Cattistock Fox- 
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hounds in England. — John S. Codman 
has been reélected vice-president of the 
New England <Anti-Vivisection Society, 
and elected chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee against compulsory vaccination in 
Massachusetts. — Charles K. Bolton, 
librarian of the Boston Athenaeun, is also 
librarian and Professor of Library Science 
at Simmons College, president of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, and a trustee of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. He recently re- 
signed as a member of the commission on 
the marking of historical sites in Boston. 
— John A. Staunton’s address has been 
changed from 308 Nob Hill Avenue, 
Seattle, to Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind. — Frank C. Babbitt, A.M. 
92, Ph.D. °95, Professor of Greek at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., has 
been appointed visiting professor for 1931- 
$2 at the American school of Classical 
Studies, Athens, Greece. He has been 
granted leave of absence from his duties 
at Trinity College and will be in Athens 
from October 1, 1931, to June 15, 1932. — 
Judge Frederick P. Cabot, LL.B. and 
A.M. ’93, of the Boston Juvenile Court, 
presided at the discussions on “The Visit- 
ing Teacher,” which took place on May 2 
as part of the New England conference on 
mental hygiene in education, held at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, on May 1 
and 2, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. — Philip M. 
Garrison’s daughter, Catherine Knight, 
was married at West Orange, N.J., March 
21, to Joseph Robinson. 


1891 


A. J. Garceat, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Boston 
Francis Rogers has been reélected vice- 
chairman of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing. — Tarrant P. King, 
trustee of the King Terminal at South 
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Boston and other properties, has been 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the new property owners’ divi- 
sion of the Boston Real Estate Exchange. 
— Charles S. Hopkinson is painting a 
portrait of Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, and 
also one of James Byrne, ’77, for the Har- 
vard Club of New York City. — Robert 
S. Hale, who has been for many years with 
the research department of the Edison 
Electric Company, Boston, has retired. 
He expects to continue his connection with 
Boy Scout work and will accompany a 
group of Scouts to England during the 
coming summer. — Robert L. O’Brien, 
formerly editor of the Boston Herald, has 
been elected a member of the committee 
in charge of the New England Deaconess 
Hospital, includes the Palmer 
Memorial and the Deaconess Hospitals. 
He spoke on the economic outlook for 
1931 at the sixth joint meeting of the 
Seven Associated Colleges, held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on January 24. 
The colleges represented in that organiza- 
tion are Bryn Mawr, Barnard, Mt. 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley. — Andrew Oliver recently re- 
turned from a trip to Muscle Shoals. — 
Arthur J. Garceau has retired from the 
chairmanship of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Boston, 
which office he had filled since the building 
of the club-house. From 1913 to 1915 he 
served as director and from 1908 to 1910 
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was secretary of the club. — Charles Hop- 
kinson’s daughter, Mary, was married, 
March 14, to Dr. John H. Gibbon, Jr., 
who graduated from Princeton in 1923, 
and is now doing research in surgery at 
the Harvard Medical Schoo]. — William 
M. Randol’s daughter, Mary Lee Randol, 
was married April 13 to William H. 
Barker (Princeton), ’28.— Mrs. Ann Out- 
ram Lord, wife of Sidney A. Lord, M.D. 
94, died on February 25. She was the 
sister of Russell Sturgis, 02. — John W. 
Geary’s address is 1517 Locust Street, 
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Philadelphia. — The business address of 
Horace B. Hastings is 1453 G Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., and he is living 
at 1525 O Street, N.W., in that city. — 
The address of Thomas H. Currie is 3871 
Sedgwick Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 
— Otis S. Hill’s address is 1306 Delafield 
Place, Washington, D.C. His office ad- 
dress is the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Branch 65. — Francis W. Sever’s 
address is 41 Holden Street, Cambridge. 


1892 


ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 


New addresses: Mitchell D. Follansbee, 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, I]. — 
J. D. Bowersock, 1204 Waltower Building, 
Kansas City, Mo.— Arthur Woods, a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations on the traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs, has just pub- 
lished a book entitled Dangerous Drugs 
(New Haven: Yale University Press). 
The New York Times Book Review con- 
cludes with the sentence, “Mr. Woods’s 
book is a well-informed and authoritative 
presentation of this menacing problem 
and ought to help greatly in the arousing 
of public opinion.’”” — R. W. Hale is the 
editor of a book published June 1, Letters 
of Warwick Greene (1901). — The Class 
will meet as usual on Commencement Day 
in Hollis 24. 


1893 


W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 


Earnest H. Abbott has an article in the 
May issue of The World’s Work on “In- 
vesting Twenty Millions a Week,” being 
the first of a series of articles dealing with 
insurance as one of our great businesses. 
— Frederick W. Dallinger went abroad in 
April to study the general economic con- 
ditions in Europe, particularly the unem- 
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ployment situation in England, France, 
and Germany. — Theodore W. Koch of 
Northwestern University has published a 
translation of The Mirror of the Parisian 
Bibliophile, a satirical tale written in 
1847 of the rivalry between two Parisian 
book collectors. — Frank P. Sibley ad- 
dressed the Massachusetts Commandery 
of the Loyal Legion in Boston on April 
Ist on “A Correspondent’s Experiences 
in the World War.’ Sibley has been a 
newspaper man for forty years and during 
the war was sent by the Boston Globe as 
correspondent with the 26th New England 
Division. — Frederick Winsor, head-mas- 
ter of Middlesex School, has an article in 
the April Atlantic entitled ‘The Unintel- 
lectual Boy,” the article being an elabora- 
tion of the report which, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Schools, he presented 
at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis in June, 1930. 


1894 


E. K. Ranp, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

E. B. Hill’s Symphony No. 2 in C 
major was performed at the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
February 27 and 28 and at their concert 
in Cambridge on March 12. The work 
was reviewed most favorably in the 
Boston papers and an editorial on it ap- 
peared in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for 
March 5.—S. K. Vatralsl y is president 
of the Association of Friends of America, 
an organization intended to foster 
friendly relations between Bulgaria and 
the United States. — The fund for the 
graduate fellowship in Geology estab- 
lished at Harvard in memory of J. B. 
Woodworth now amounts to $25,009.98. 
It is made up of contributions from eighty- 
five persons. — A. E. Bailey presented his 
illustrated lecture on “The Passion Play 
at Oberammergau in 1930” at a meeting 
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of the Harvard Club of Boston on April 1. 
— George A. Gray has been identified for 
the last ten years with the firm of Wallace 
Reid and Company, 76 William Street, 
New York City. He is at present purchas- 
ing agent for this concern. — E. D. Star- 
buck, Professor of Philosophy and di- 
rector of the Institute of Character Re- 
search at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been elected a member of the 
advisory board of the Children’s Book 
Club of America. — Richard DeRoche- 
mont, son of L. L. G. DeRochemont, has 
been appointed editor of the Fox Movie- 
tone News in Paris, France. — An Article 
entitled “Safeguarding Society” in 
Safety, published by the American Mu- 
seum of Safety for January-February, 
1931, describes the achievements of Dr. 
W. S. Wadsworth, who is called the au- 
thority of the standard work on post 
mortems and an authority on the con- 
struction of morgues. There is also an ap- 
preciative article about him in the 
Philadelphia Record for March 29.— 
E. B. Bishop, Judge of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court, has been appointed a 
trustee of the $500,000 fund bequeathed 
to the city of Newton by the late Horace 
Cousens. The proceeds of the fund are to 
be used for loans to industrious men and 
women of small means who desire to own 
homes; to aid the deserving poor who are 
not inmates of almshouses; and to aid poor 
and needy sick who are patients in 
hospitals in Newton and Boston. — G. R. 
Noyes, Professor of Slavic Languages at 
the University of California, received one 
of the medals given at the recent celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University of Wilno, Poland. 
The medals were awarded “to scholars 
and to friends of the university in other 
lands.’ — F. L. Olmsted is a member of a 
committee appointed by the National 
Academy of Sciences to codperate with the 
National Park System in the installation 
of equipment in the Sinnott Memorial, 
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Crater Lake National Park, Oregon, made 
possible by a recent grant of $5000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation. — G. T. Weit- 
zel was this year, as he has been for many 
years in the past, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the annual 
dinner of the American Law Institute held 
at Washington on May 9.— F. S. Dunn 
has been a member of the Faculty of the 
University of Oregon since 1898. He is 
now Professor of Latin and head of the 
Department of Latin Language and 
Literature and has held a full professor- 
ship throughout practically his whole 
term of service. During the coming sum- 
mer he will conduct a tour through Italy, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. The title of the tour will be 
“Trailing the Romans.” — Publications: 
J.D. M. Ford, Letters of John III, King of 
Portugal, 1521-1557 (Harvard University 
Press); J. R. Oliver, Rock and Sand (Mac- 
millan Company), a novel that received an 
enthusiastic review in the Saturday Review 
of Literature for March 21; E. K. Rand, 
The Magical Art of Virgil (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press). — Margaret Ida Tanzer, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Tanzer, 
was married to Mr. Walter Bunzel on 
March 27 at New York City. 


1895 


F. H. Nasa, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 


Carl Dreyfus, who is a trustee of the 
Boston City Hospital, was selected by 
Mayor Curley to represent the City of 
Boston at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, April 17 and 18. The ses- 
sions were devoted to a discussion of world 
affairs as related to the United States. — 
John William Hutchinson is now located 
at 4700 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, II]. — 
A. Duer Irving was a guest at the cere- 
monies held on March 23 at the opening of 
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the new 50-story building of the Irving 
Trust Company at 1 Wall Street, New 
York City. He is a great-great-grand- 
nephew of Washington Irving, for whom 
the bank was named.— Guy Murchie 
was married March 18 to Mrs. Ethel A. 
Ross. — Philip P. Sharples was married 
April 6 to Mrs. Eugenia Jackson Comey 
(Bryn Mawr, ’14) of Cambridge. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sharples will live at 17 Farrar Street, 
Cambridge. — Alexander Whiteside has 
been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the new property owners’ 
division of the Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change. 


1896 


J. J. Hayes, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 


Haven Emerson, Professor of Public 
Health Administration at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a member of the board of trus- 
tees appointed to administer an endow- 
ment trust fund of $1,000,000 given by 
Gustave Oberlaender to the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, Inc., to further that 
organization’s development of cultural re- 
lations between the United States and 
Germany. The money will be distributed 
over a period of 25 years among mature 
persons who would like to study in Ger- 
many, are interested in international af- 
fairs, and qualified to interpret their find- 
ings to the American people. — Edward 
L. Thorndike, Professor of Educational 
Psychology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed Visiting 
Professor of Education at Johns Hopkins 
University for the first term of the aca- 
demic year 1931-32, — Ralph S. Hosmer 
has been appointed a member of the Con- 
servation Advisory Council of the State 
of New York. — Sidney B. Fay, Professor 
of History at Harvard, spoke at the Old 
South Meeting House Forum, Boston, on 
February 22. His subject was “The In- 
fluence of the Press in International Rela- 
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tions.” — Robert S. Woodworth, Professor 
of Psychology at Columbia University, 
has been elected president of the Social 
Science Research Council. — J. McCul- 
loch Sturgis’s address is 4 Rue de Mont- 
houx, Geneva, Switzerland. He is secre- 
tary of the Geneva Research Information 
Committee. — Oscar C. Gallagher, super- 
intendent of the Brookline public schools, 
has resigned. The resignation will take 
effect September 1, 1931. He has filled 
that post for twelve years. — I. W. Kings- 
bury has been elected a fellow of the 
American College of Physicians. — George 
L. Paine traveled extensively through 
Russia during the summer of 1930 and 
since his return has given 74 addresses on 
conditions in that country, speaking be- 
fore church congregations and societies 
and other organizations. — The Class 
will be housed in one of the dormitories of 
the Harvard Business School during the 
Thirty-fifth Anniversary Reunion, com- 
mencing Monday, June 15. The program 
is supper and smoker Monday evening. 
Field Day at Weston Golf Club Tuesday, 
June 16. Wednesday, June 17, sight-see- 
ing trips around Harvard College in the 
morning, luncheon at Professor Merri- 
man’s, Harvard-Yale Baseball game in 
the afternoon, Class dinner in the evening 
at Hamilton Hall. Thursday, June 18, 
Commencement Day, lunch in the 
Alumni Tent. 


1897 


Rocer L. Scaire, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

C. N. Bliss’s office address is now Room 
4000, 1 Wall Street, New York City. — 
Henry A. Butler has been reélected chair- 
man and treasurer of the Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Youngstown, O. This 
term will be his 10th in those offices. — 
Merritt L. Fernald, Fisher Professor of 
Natural History at Harvard, had in the 
February issue of Rhodora an article en- 
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titled “Specific Segregations and Identi- 
ties in Some Floras of Eastern North 
America and the Old World.” The 
article has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form as No. XCIII of “Contributions 
from the Gray Herbarium of Harvard 
University.” — Tylor Field is president 
of the Ferro Concrete Construction Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. — R. H. H. Hart, Law 
99-01, was recently elected president of 
the Denver, Colorado, chapter of the 
English Speaking Union. He is a former 
president of the Rocky Mountain Har- 
vard Club. — William Healy, director of 
the Judge Baker Foundation, child guid- 
ance centre in Boston, spoke on “The 
Child Guidance Clinic as a Mirror of the 
Community” at a meeting on March 
16th of the Massachusetts Council of 
Women. In his speech he advocated a 
special unit of policewomen for juveniles 
in Boston. — Charles Jenney read a paper 
entitled “The Origin of Playgrounds in 
Belmont,” at the annual meeting of the 
Belmont Massachusetts Historical Society 
held at the home of Jay R. Benton ’08, 
president of the Society, on April 15th. 
— Percy MacKaye’s daughter, Christy 
MacKaye, is the author of a volume of 


poems recently published by Harper 
Brothers under the title Wind in the 
Grass. — Napoleon B. Marshall is the 


author of The Providential Armistice a 
“volunteer's story’ recently published in 
pamphlet form by the Liberty League 
of Washington, D.C. Marshall has never 
fully recovered from the wounds received 
in the War and is now confined to a 
hospital. — G. Harold Noyes has a grand- 
son, Cheever Hamilton Ely, Jr., who was 
born January 24, 1931. The boy’s parents 
are Cheever H. Ely, 27, and Mary Frances 
(Noyes) Ely, (Wellesley) °30.— Alex- 
ander Phillips, A.M. °98, spent the past 
winter at Craven Lodge, Melton Mow- 
bray, England. — Alfred Z. Reed, A.M. 
"98, staff member in charge of the study of 
legal education with the Carnegie Founda- 
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tion for the Advancement of Teaching, is 
the author of a Review of Legal Education 
in the United States and Canada for the 
Year 1930 recently published by the 
Foundaticn. — J. Henry Scattergood, as- 
sistant commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
has completed a year’s study, made in co- 
operation with the commissioner, which 
has resulted in the reorganization of the 
U.S. Office of Indian Affairs. — Stephen 
W. Sleeper, of the firm of Sleeper and 
Dunlop, real estate, Boston, has been 
elected a director of the New England 
Trust Company. He is a director of the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange, a member 
of the Boston Schoolhouse Commission, 
treasurer of the Eastern Yacht Club, a 
director of the Metropolitan Storage 
Warehouse Company, vice-president and 
a director of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, a member of the 
corporation of the Robert B. Brigham 
Hospital, and a trustee of the Real Estate 
Associates. — A dinner in honor of Ray- 
mond B. Stevens, who has been for the 
past five years American adviser on for- 
eign affairs to the Siamese government, 
was given at the Ambassador Hotel, New 
York City, on April 7th by the American 
Asiatie Association and the 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. Jerome D. Green, ’96, A.M. (hon.) 


"14, chairman of the latter organizations, 


American 


presided. Stevens has recently spent a 
few months in the United States on leave 
from his duties in Siam. Previous to his 
appointment to that country he served 
asa member of Congress from New Hamp- 
shire, special counsel of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, vice-chairman 
of the U.S. Shipping Board, and American 
representative on the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council. Stevens spoke at 
Williams College on April 24th on ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Siam.’’— Archibald G. Thacher is 
vice-president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. — Charles S. Thomas, as- 
sociate professor of Education at the 
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Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
has been reélected secretary of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association and also editor 
of the New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English. 


1898 


Patt V. Bacon, Acting Sec. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 

Oakes Ames, A.M. 99, was chairman 
of the committee which judged orchids at 
the spring flower exhibition, held in Bos- 
ton by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society from March 17 to 21. He is vice- 
president of that society and is also Pro- 
fessor of Botany, chairman of the council 
of the botanical collections, and supervisor 
of the Biological Laboratory and Botanic 
Garden in Cuba, the Arnold Arboretum, 
and the Botanical Museum at Harvard. 
— Hugh Bancroft, A.M. ’98, LL.B. ’01, 
is president of the Financial Press Com- 
panies of America, 30 Kilby Street, Bos- 
ton, which includes the Wall Street 
Journal, Boston News Bureau, Philadel- 
phia Financial Journal, Barron’s Weekly, 
Dow-Jones News Service, and the Pacific 
Coast edition of the Wall Street Journal. 
—Henry J. Bennett’s daughter, Sarah 
Woodruff, graduated in June, 1930, from 
Oberlin College, with the degree of A.B. 
summa cum laude. After visiting her fa- 
ther in Japan, she returned to this country 
and is now enrolled as a student at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
Another daughter, Anna Jones, has come 
from Japan to the Westtown School, 
Westtown, Pa., anda son, Henry Stanley, 
is a member of the junior class at Cberlin 
College. — Thomas Bond, formerly on 
the editorial staff of the Bal‘imcre News, 
is now a printing broker. His business 
address has been changed from 113 to 218 
Water Street, Baltimore. — George H. 
Breed is with the Riverside Paint and Var- 
nish Co. His address is 87 Rumford Ave., 
Waltham. — Robert O. Brockway, M.D. 
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(Long Island College Hospital), ’05, has 
changed his address to Littletwig, North 
Long Branch, N.J.— Ashton L. Carr, 
vice-president of the State Street Trust 
Company, Boston, returned from a trip 
to Italy the latter part of April. — 
Hubert L. Carter’s daughter, Elfriece, 
has been elected treasurer of the class of 
1933 in Vassar College. — Richmond L. 
Chipman’s address is 31 South William 
Street, New York City. — J. R. Crocker 
has changed his address to 2657 Dart- 
moor Road, Cleveland, O.— Philip S. 
Dalton’s. daughter, Marian, has been 
chosen chairman of the debutante mem- 
bers of the Vincent Club of Boston. — 
Smith O. Dexter, rector of Trinity Church, 
Concord, Mass., was one of a small group 
arrested on Boston Common on February 
10 during a demonstration by a crowd of 
radicals in front of the State House. The 
charge against him was that he had re- 
fused to move when a policeman ordered 
him to do so. In the Boston Municipal 
Court, Dexter was found not guilty and 
discharged. — Fletcher Dobyns is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of South- 
ern California. — The engagement of 
Chester N. Greenough, A.M. ’99, Ph.D. 
04, Professor of English and master of 
Dunster House at Harvard, to Mrs. Ruth 
(Hornblower) Atkins, (Vassar) ’08, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Hornblower of Bos- 
ton, has been announced.— Simon E. 
Hecht is chairman of the Boston Board of 
Overseers of Public Welfare. — William 
D. Hennen, M.D. (Columbia) °04, has 
changed his address to 2 East 54th Street, 
New York City. — A. Henry Higginson 
has resigned as president of the Masters of 
Foxhounds Association of America, which 
office he has held for seventeen years. He 
resigned because his cuties as joint master 
of the Cattistock Foxhounds in England 
keep him in that country much of the 
time. He returned to the United States 
to preside at the annual meeting and 
dinner of the American organization, held 
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on January 23; on that occasion a silver 
tea service, appropriately inscribed, was 
presented to him as an expression of the 
esteem of the members of the Association, 
and he was elected honorary vice-presi- 
cent of the Association for a life term. He 
is the author of a book entitled As Hounds 
Ran, recently published by the Hunting- 
ton Press, New York City. — Henry T. 
Hooper of Portland, Me., has announced 
the engagement of his daughter, Anna 
Putnam Hooper, to Ralph Norse Sim- 
mons, University of Maine, ’28 — Her- 
bert C. Hunter’s son, Richard, spent the 
summer of 1929 studying at the Harvard 
Summer School and the summer of 1930 
in study at Cornell University. — Arthur 
A. Libby, D.M.D. °99, took a motor trip 
to the Canadian Rockies last summer. 
He went by way of Glacier National Park 
and returned through the Yellowstone. — 
W. H. Lowell, Jr., son of W. Holbrook 
Lowell, M.D. ’02, was assistant manager 
of the Bowdoin College football team last 
fall. — Horace F. Lunt has two caughters, 
Dorothy and Carolyn Irene, who are stu- 
dents in‘ Antioch College. — Robert L. 
De Normandie, M.D. 02, instructor in 
obstetrics at the Harvard Medical School, 
spoke on teaching and ecucation of the 
laity and social workers, at the final ses- 
sion of Section 1 on medical service of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, held in Washington from 
February 19 to 21. — Langdon P. Marvin, 
A.M. ’99, LL.B. ’01, has been reélected 
for a third term as vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of New York City. — 
Rev. Glenn T. Morse is president of the 
Harvard Club of Newburyport. — Roy 
W. Osborne has changed his address to 
P.O. Box 62, West Lynn. — Potter 
Palmer’s son, Potter, Jr., is a junior in 
Harvard College and a member of the 
university hockey team. — Col. Edward 
D. Powers is accounting officer of the 
Third Corps Area headquarters in Balti- 
more. His address in that city is 301 
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Saint Paul Place.— John W. Prentiss 
is president of the Alumni Association of 
Phillips Academy, Andover. — Katharine 
Rand, daughter of Waldron H. Rand, Jr., 
is a student in the Boston University 
Law School. — Alexander H. Rice, M.D. 
04, A.M. (hon.) 715, is a member of the 
Overseers’ Committee to Visit the Har- 
vard University Library.—The law firm of 
Masten and Nichols, of which Beverley 
R. Robinson has been a member, was 
recently merged with the firm of Murray, 
Aldrich and Webb, under the title of 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope and Webb. Rob- 
inson’s address is 15 Broad Street, New 
York City.— Ernest W. Robinson’s 
caughter, May, is a member of the senior 
class at Smith College. — Philip B. Saw- 
yer’s daughter, Helen Elizabeth, is a 
member of the sophomore class in Smith 
College, and his son, William, is preparing 
for Harvard at the Noble and Greenough 
School. — Hugh D. Scott’s son, Robert 
L. Scott, is a member of the Senior class in 
Harvard College. — Theocore Stensland 
has formed a partnership for the practice 
of law, with offices in the Guaranty Build- 
ing, 6331 Hollywood Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, Cal.— Frederick A. Sterling, 
United States Minister to the Irish Free 
State, introduced President William T. 
Cosgrave of the Irish Free State when the 
latter addressed his compatriots in the 
United States by radio on the evening 
preceding Saint Patrick’s Day. — Ellery 
C. Stowell, Professor of International 
Law at the American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently published, through 
Henry Holt and Co., an elaborate work, 
Internaticnal Law, a Restatement of Princi- 
ples in Conformity with Actual Practice. — 
Richard W. Sulloway has been elected 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
New Hampshire. — Stephen S. Taft’s son, 
Stephen, Jr., is a member of the first year 
class in the Harvard Engineering School 
and lives in Standish Hall. He is the third 
Stephen Swift Taft to attend Harvard. — 
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Samuel G. Underhill, M.D. ’01, is making 
his home at St. Aignan-sur-Cher, the 
French headquarters for the Class. Last 
summer Inez Hawkes, daughter of C. E. 
Hawkes, visited there, as did Nathaniel 
Breed, son of N. P. Breed. — Emanuel 
L. Verveer has changed his address to 
217 Page Avenue, Lyndhurst, N.J.— 
Matthew P. Whittall was in Southern 
France in February for a brief stay. — 
Clement B. Wood, A.M. ’99, is president 
of the Harvard Club of Philadelphia. — 
As a result of a trip to Africa a year ago, 
Robert M. Yerkes, A.M. ’99, Ph.D. ’02, 
Professor of Psychobiology at the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity, has established at Orange Park, near 
Jacksonville, Fla., a subtropical experi- 
ment station for the breeding and rearing 
of chimpanzees, in the interests of the 
Laboratories of Comparative Psycho- 
biology at Yale. 


1899 
ArtTHUR ApAms, Sec. 


15 State St., Boston 

Plans for the spring activities of the 
class have not been completed yet but 
will be very much like recent “off year” 
parties. — Additional grandfathers are 
being reported frequently now: F. M. 
Alger is the latest, and W. Pierce’s stepson 
became a father on January 15, 1931, 
when Guernsey Curran III was born. The 
Holden porringer is still moving also. The 
Arthur G. Kilbournes had hardly reported 
the arrival of a new daughter, Ann, on 
October 25, 1930, when the John T. 
Batchelders came across with twins on 
April 20, 1931, one of whom they named 
Joshua Henry. Whether ’oshua Holdenand 
Henry Fish figured in the choice of names 
is not stated. Anyway this makes five 
nameson the porringer for the Batchelders. 
— Peter Auten is now a life insurance 
salesman with Penn. Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. His address is 719 Belle- 
forte Avenue, Oak Park, II]. — Allan 
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Campbell’s son, Walter L. Campbell, is an 
Instructor at Morristown School, Morris- 
town, N.J. — George A. Cole was elected 
a selectman of Hingham at the annual 
election in March. — Charles S. Davis 
has changed his address to 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il]. — Wal- 
lace B. Donham has recently published a 
book, Business Adrift, which has caused a 
good deal of discussion. — Judge Walter 
J. Desmond’s son, Walter, ’30, is a first 
year law student at Leland Stanford 
University. — Henry H. Fish isa member 
of Fish Salmon and Company, selling in- 
vestment securities, 75 Federal Street, 
Boston. — James C. Howe has resigned 
as a vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Boston. His office is now at 53 
State Street, Boston, where he is attend- 
ing to the settlement of his father’s estate. 
—C. W. Lockwood’s address is now 10 
Mitchell Place, New York City. — H. 
Percy Macomber is now connected with 
the Harvard Business School, and is liv- 
ing at 17 Clifton Road Wellesley Hills. — 
The Class baby, Lieutenant Thomas H. 
Robbins, Jr., U.S.N., is stationed at Pal- 
ling Field, Anacortia, D.C. The following 
deaths are reported: George Edward 
Dudley, January 3, 1931; John Alexander 
Hull Keith, February 22, 1931; Thomas 
Nickerson, March 10, 1931; Thomas 
Hyacinth Stack, January 16, 1931; Ber- 
tram Claude Weill, August 2, 1930. 


1900 


ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 

993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
The Class will hold its annual June 
dinner on Wednescay evening, June 17 
at 7 o'clock at the Harvard Club of 
Boston. On June 18, Commencement 
Day, there will be the usual Class spread 
in Stoughton 28 from 12 noon until 1.30 
p.m. — F. Field of Georgia Tech writes, 
“In my position as Dean of Men I have 
lots of fun getting 800 Freshmen started 
right each fall.” — N. F. Ayer has been 












reélected president of the Harvard Club 
of Boston. — W. Phillips is one of the 
candidates for the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College.— M. Sullivan’s Our 
Times: The United States. 1900-1925, Vol. 
Ill, Pre-War America, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, continues his 
modern history of our country in the 
fascinating style of the first two volumes. 
— J. N. Trainer’s daughter, Amy Brown- 
ing Trainer, was married February 23 
to George A. Whiteside. — H. Ward is 
chairman of the Davis Tennis Cup Com- 
mittee and for the past seven years has 
been chairman of the Amateur Rules 
Committee. Ward and D. F. Davis, the 
donors of the Davis Cup, were the first 
defenders of the trophy against the Eng- 
lish challengers. — The engagement of 
Ruth Baker Wellington, daughter of S. G. 
Wellington, to Francis George Shaw, 
Jr., has been announced. — Addresses: 
D. G. Harris, (home) 3 Beekman Place, 
New York City; (business) 14 East 47th 
Street, New York City. G. Nichols, 
(home) 108 East 37th Street, New York 
City; (business) 40 Worth Street, New 
York City. The law firm of Ehrich, 
Royall, Wheeler and Walter, of which 
E. E. Wheeler is a member, have moved 
their office to 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City. 










































1901 
JosEPH O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class will hold its Thirtieth Re- 
union in June and the Reunion will be 
attended only by members of the Class. 
On Monday, June 15th, the Class will 
assemble at the Copley Plaza Hotel in 
Boston in the morning and proceed to the 
Oyster Harbors Club, near Wianno on 
Cape Cod, and stay at the Club until 
Wednesday morning. At the Club all 
kinds of outdoor sports will be available, 
a show will be presented, and an informal 
Class Dinner held. A Clam Bake will be 
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included in the program. Wednesday, 
June 17th, the Class will return to Cam- 
bridge by motor and will lunch at Soldier’s 
Field and then attend the Harvard-Yale 
Baseball Game. After the game the 
Class will motor to Weston, where dinner 
and entertainment will be held at Ben 
Blake’s estate. On Thursday, June 18th, 
Commencement Day, the Class will have 
its own Commencement Luncheon at 
Thayer Hall, Room No. 3. Robert E. 
Goodwin is Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements. — Richard M. Walsh 
was appointed by Governor Ely of Mas- 
sachusetts on February 18, 1931, as Jus- 
tice of the Dorchester Massachusetts 
District Court. He has been prac- 
ticing law in Boston since his gradua- 
tion from the Harvard Law School. — 
Ralph W. Gray held an exhibition of water 
colors at the Copley Gallery in Boston 
in March. — Robert Frost, Professor of 
English at Amherst College, gave a lecture 
on “Metaphor and Thinking” at Mount 
Holyoke College on February 14th under 
the auspices of the Department of Eng- 
lish at that institution. This lecture was 
one of the events of the 17th annual meet- 
ing of the Graduate Council of that Col- 
lege. Frost also spoke on “ Education by 
Poetry” at Sprague Hall, Yale University, 
on March 13th under the auspices of the 
Cannon Nursery School. He also lectured 
on the theory of “Education by Poetry” 
at Williams College on April 17th at a 
lecture held under the auspices of the 
Williams Forum. — Walter Channing is 
the President of the Boston Real Estate 
Exchange. — Hugh McK. Jones and 
Eugene Pettus were on the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Spring meeting of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs held in St. Louis 
in May.—Professor Roland G. Usher 
has written for presentation on the Show 
Boat Cotton Blossom, a play designed to 
exemplify the best classical traditions not 
only of Harvard College but also of the 
golden age of the river drama. — Henry 
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B. Bigelow, Curator of Oceanography in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy at 
Harvard, has been promoted from Associ- 
ate Professor to Professor of Zodlogy. 
Bigelcw attended the conference of the 
International Council for the Exploration 
of the Sea, held in Copenhagen in March. 
He is scientific adviser to the Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol.— William T. Foster 
will give the baccalaureate address at the 
State College of Washington on May 
3i1st. On June 8th he will give the Com- 
mencement address at the University of 
Idaho. Following this he will give a series 
of lectures at the University of Oregon. — 
R. Heber Howe, headmaster of the Bel- 
mont Hill School, Belmont, recently 
spoke on “The Human Side of School 
Life” at a gathering of parents and friends 
of pupils at the Tower School in Salem. — 
Roger D. Swaim is Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Officers Reserve Corps, U.S.A., and 
has been reélected Captain of the Con- 
cord, Mass., Independent Battery, an 
organization formed in 1804. — Carroll J. 
Swan, who was President of the American 
Legion 1930 Convention Committee, was 
the principal guest at a dinner given at 
the Algonquin Club, Boston, in March, 
by the Board of Directors and Chairman 
of the major committee of the convention 
and at this dinner it was strongly urged 
that Colonel Swan be elected the next 
Commander of the American Legion. — 
William T. Reid, Jr., is a member of the 
Election Committee of the Harvard Club 
of Boston. — George Crawford Clark is a 
candidate for Director in the Harvard 
Alumni Association. — Henry L. Shat- 
tuck and Robert E. Goodwin have been 
prominent in opposing contemplated 
action in Massachusetts for large expendi- 
tures of public funds for public works not 
necessary at this time but undertaken in 
the effort to relieve unemployment. — 
William K. Vanderbilt, with Mrs. Vander- 
bilt and a party of friends, has just com- 
pleted plans for a cruise around the world 
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in search of specimens of underwater life 
starting from New York in July in his new 
yacht Alva recently built for him in Ger- 
many. The cruise is to continue for eight 
months going through the Panama Canal 
and sailing westward, spending much of 
the time in the South Seas. — Courtenay 
Crocker, President of the Japanese Society 
in Boston and honorary consul in Boston 
for Japan, is entertaining the Prince and 
Princess Takamatsu of Japan upon their 
recent visit to Boston.— Joseph O. 
Procter, Jr., was reélected a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Harvard College Class Secretaries. 
— Russell Stearns is associated with the 
banking firm of Jackson and Curtis and is 
in charge of their office at 1354 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge. — Richard A. Feiss is president 
and treasurer of the Early American 
Pewter Co., Inc., 38 Wareham Street, 
Boston. — Charles A. Peters is associated 
withWise, Hobbs and Arnold, Investments, 
15 Congress Street, Boston, and is also 
proprietor of the Peters Press, 362 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. — Lewis B. Reed is 
living at 4201 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. — Arthur H. Gilbert was a partner in 
the firm of Spencer, Trask and Company, 
Investment brokers, and has been the 
head of their Chicago office for some years. 
He is now connected with the New York 
office of this company and his address is 
25 Broad Street, New York. He is living 
at the Hotel Drake, Park Avenue and 
Fifty-Sixth Street, New York City. — 
The following addresses have been noted: 
Edward W. Coburn, +14 North Michigan 
Avenue; Chicago, Ill.; Elmer E. Green- 
wood, 110 Farmington Avenue, Long- 
meadow; Chauncey W. Nieman, 231 East 
Market Street, Bethlehem, Pa.; Alfred 
H. Strickland, 33 Rector Street, New 
York City; Arthur W. Krey, 309 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston; John S. Lawrence, 
80 Federal Street, Boston. — The engage- 
ment of William Ladd Hallowell, son of 
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the late John W. Hallowell, of Brush Hill 
Road, Milton, to Miss Martha Montague 
Mead, of Washington, D.C., has recently 
been announced. — Anstiss C. Boyden, 
daughter of Charles Boyden, was married 
on Saturday, April 25th, to Moses Wil- 
liams, Jr., of Needham. — Richard Dexter 
attended the mid-winter dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Cleveland held at the 
University Club in that city in February. 
— Horace F. Baker attended the mid- 
winter dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Western Pennsylvania held at the Har- 
vard-Yale-Princeton Club in Pittsburgh 
in February. — Charles C. Cunningham, 
son of Stanley Cunningham, has been 
elected Captain of the Harvard Hockey 
Team for next year.— John W. Hallo- 
well, son of the late John W. Hallowell, 
is Captain of this year’s crew and his 
brother, Roger Hallowell, is a candidate 
for the crew as is also John Lawrence, son 
of James Lawrence. — Charles A. Mac- 
Donald attended the dinner in March of 
the Harvard Club of Japan in Tokyo. — 
George Thacher attended the annual 
dinner at the Santa Barbara Harvard 
Club in March. — Charles B. Palmer at- 
tended the annual meeting and dinner of 
the Harvard Club of Arizona held in 
Pheenix, Ariz., in March. — J. M. Ross 
is one of the Board of Governors of the 
Harvard Club of Utica. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELt, See. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Boston members of the Class Com- 
mittee met for dinner at the Harvard Club 
of Boston on the evening of May 21, 1931. 
Plans for an informa] meeting of the Class 
in June of this year were discussed. A 
special committee consisting of Holden P. 
Williams, R. Jackson Cram and Ralph T. 
Hale were appointed to make plans. 
Messrs. Cram and Williams were present 
at the meeting and suggested the follow- 
ing program which was unanimously ap- 
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proved and adopted. The Class will meet 
at the Wellesley Country Club, Wellesley, 
on Friday, June 12th. A golf and tennis 
tournament will take place in the after- 
noon. Dinner will be served at 7:30 in the 
club-house. — The Class Committee con- 
sidered the request of the Secretary for an 
expression of opinion as to the amount 
of money to be spent in the preparation 
of the Thirtieth Anniversary Report. It 
was the unanimous opinion that a small 
and inexpensive report should be pub- 
lished. — Edmund M. Morgan, A.M. ’03, 
LL.B. ’05, Bussey Professor of Law at the 
Harvard Law School, is a member of a 
committee which President Hoover’s Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement has appointed to con- 
duct a nation-wide study of law adminis- 
tration in the federal courts. The study 
will be made through twelve university 
law schools, each conducting a unit of re- 
search in its own locality. — James E. 
O’Connell, LL.B. ’05, presided at a din- 
ner party which the members of the Class 
of ’05 Law School tendered to Joseph B. 
Ely (Williams, 02, H.L.S., 05), Governor 
of Massachusetts at the Harvard Club 
of Boston on March 19, 1931. — Mary 
Douglas Carpenter, eldest daughter of 
George Oliver Carpenter, Jr., St. Louis, is 
a Freshman at Bryn Mawr College, and 
his second daughter, Anna Greeley Car- 
penter, is at the Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania.— Donald _ C. 
Barnes’ new mail address is 90 Broad 
Street, New York City.— Charles B. 
Robinson has been admitted as a general 
partner in the firm of Roosevelt and Son. 
His mail address is 30 Pine Street, New 
York City.—John Haynes Holmes, 
S.T.B. ’04, is Chairman of the City Af- 
fairs Committee of citizens of New York 
City who have preferred charges and de- 
manded the resignation of Mayor Walker. 
— Included in the list of undergraduates 
who have attained high marks in their 
studies at Harvard and are also prominent 
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in athletics are Wood, ’32, Capt. of the 
Football Team, and Shuebruk, ’33, a mem- 
ber of last year’s Freshman Track and 
Field Team. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart 
1 Federal St., Boston 

Merton C. Fisher was elected treasurer 
of the Harvard Club of New Bedford at 
the annual meeting of the Club held on 
December 15, 1930. — Colonel Ralph H. 
Hallet is back in Washington, D.C., after 
an absence of seven months spent in New 
York on work for the United States Ship- 
ping Board. He has resumed his duties as 
secretary of the Harvard Club of Wash- 
ington. — Silas W. Howland is a member 
of the advisory council of the Downtown 
Harvard Lunch Club which has recently 
been organized in New York City. — 
Charles E. Perkins and Hamilton Thacher 
were reélected president and vice-presi- 
dent respectively of the Harvard Club of 
Santa Barbara for another year at the 
annual dinner of the Club held on March 
25. — Philip C. Staples was elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Philadelphia 
at the annual dinner of the Club held on 
March 4. — Edward A. Taft was elected 
one of the directors-at-large of the Har- 
vard Musical Association at the annual 
meeting of the Association. — Samuel A. 
Welldon has been appointed chairman of 
the Scholarships Committee of the Har- 
vard Club in New York; Ross W. Lynn 
has been appointed chairman of the sports 
committee. — Kenneth S. Adams, senior 
member of the firm of Adams, Merrill and 
Company, investment securities, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been elected president 
of the Hartford Stock Exchange. — Joel 
C. R. Palmer, who has been in London 
for the past two and a half years as 
European patent attorney for Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., is now with the 
patent department of the Western Electric 
Company, Inc., 195 Broadway, New York 
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City. — Hallet Rice Robbins, who was 
absent from the United States most of the 
time between 1922 and 1927 as Special 
Foreign Representative for the American 
Cyanamid Company, has lately returned 
from an absence of about three years 
in Japan and Australia, as Consulting 
Metallurgical Engineer for the Oriental 
Consolidated Mining Company. He 
writes that he is planning a gradual retire- 
ment from the active practice of his pro- 
fession and contemplates making his per- 
manent headquarters in Southern Cali- 
fornia. He can still be addressed at his 
father’s home, 11 Brook Street, Man- 
chester, N.H. — Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York, will deliver tke 
baccalaureate address this spring at 
Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Ga. On 
this occasion the degree of LL.D. will be 
conferred on him in recognition of his 
“high achievements in statesmanship, 
economics, and philanthropy.’ — Nathan 
Pereles, Jr., was reélected secretary, and 
Charles E. Perkins and Edward A. Taft 
were elected vice-presidents of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs at their 33rd meet- 
ing recently held in St. Louis. 


1906 

Wiuram H. Nye, Sec. 

178 Tremont St., Boston 
A dinner was held at the Harvard Club 
of New York on March 6, 1931. Mr. 
Henry L. Shattuck, Treasurer of the 
University, addressed the gathering on 
the matter of University finances. About 
sixty men attended. — The 25th Reunion 
organization of the Class has been per- 
fected and is now headed by Robert 
Amory, 48 Franklin Street, as Executive 
Chairman. — F. Abbot Goodhue, New 
York City, has been selected as Chief 
Marshall for the 1931 Commencement, 
Goodhue is President of the Internationa’ 

Acceptance Bank of New York. 
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Setu T. Gano, Sec. 
199 Washington St., Boston 

Isaac Gerger, M.D., of Providence, R.L., 
has been elected a fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians. — Albert Y. 
Gowen’s daughter, Margaret Huntington 
Gowen, was married recently in London 
to Maj. Kenneth C. Hadow of that city 
and Kashmir, India. — Charles H. Auzen 
is with the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 209 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. He lives at 734 
Linden Street, Oak Park, Il]. — Henry T. 
Chickering, M.D., of New York City, has 
been made a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians. — Goodwin B. Beach 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Hartford, Conn., Stock Exchange, of which 
Kenneth S. Adams, ’04, is president. — A 
third daughter, Cynthia Prudden Burns, 
was born February 3 to William Burns 
and Elinor (Prudden) Burns. Burns ex- 
pects to return soon to Northern Rho- 
desia where for the past three years he has 
been manager of the N’Changa Copper 
Mines, Ltd., and the Rhodesian Congo 
Borden Concession, Ltd. — Frederic H. 
Lahee, chief geologist with the Sun Oil 
Company, Dallas, Tex., is third vice- 
president of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists. — Roland Lord 
O’Brian has changed his address from 215 
Main Street to 17 Court Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. — Franklin M. Gunther resigned on 
September 28, 1930, as U.S. Minister to 
Egypt. On October 16 he was elected 
president of the American Institute for 
Persian Art and Archeology. — W. 
Carson Ryan, Professor of Education at 
Swarthmore College, is a member of a 
committee on the relation of school and 
college recently appointed by the Board 
of Directors of the Progressive Education 
Association. — John P. H. Chandler is 
assisting in the reorganization of the 
Daytona Reach, Fla., Country Club. His 
address is 543 South Palmetto Avenue, 
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Daytona Beach. — Maj. Frederick W, 
Whitney, formerly in charge of the Mili- 
tary Department at the University of 
Georgia, is now in charge of the Organ- 
ized Research Activities of Northeastern 
New York State. His address is 12 Sher- 
idan Avenue, Albany, N.Y. — James H. 
Means, Jackson Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at the Harvard Medical School, 
has been elected a member of the Board 
of regents of the American College of 
Physicians. — William Minot has been 
elected chairman of the new property 
owners’ division of the Boston Real 
Estate Exchange. — Frank B. Swain is 
with Brooke C. Ulman, investment bonds, 
50 Congress Street, Boston. — Frederic 
H. Lahee has been appointed a member 
of the advisory committee on fundamental 
research of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. The third edition of his book, 
Field Geology, was published in January; it 
has been greatly enlarged and brought up 
to date in such new lines of geological 
investigation as airplane mapping and 
geophysical exploration. — Joseph _ B. 
Russell, treasurer of the Boston Wharf 
Company, real estate, has been elected 
secretary of the new property owners’ di- 
vision of the Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change. — Stephen T. Stackpole’s busi- 
ness address has been changed from 
Chicago to 1103 First National Building, 
Detroit, Mich. He 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 





is assistant vice- 
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Leon M. Litt te, Sec. 

135 Devonshire St., Boston 
Maurice T. Whiting, formerly with the 
Lloyd Manufacturing Me- 
nominee, Mich., is now vice-president 
of the Cambridge Terminal Warehouse 
Company, 130 Sixth Street, Cambridge. 
He is living temporarily at Duxbury. — 
A third daughter, Jane Cortelyou Patch, 
was born, January 6, to Richard H. Patch 


Company, 
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and Elizabeth (Remsen) Patch. — Donald 
Pirnie gave a song recital at the Harvard 
Club of New York City on Sunday after- 
noon, February 8. — John B. Shaw, Law 
10-12, has become a member of the firm 
of Krusen, Evans, Shaw and Campbell. 
His address is 1608 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. — Edward Eyre Hunt took 
an active part in preparing and drafting 
the Wagner bill, which provides for ad- 
vanced planning in Federal construction, 
with a view to maintaining employment 
in times of depression. The bill was re- 
cently signed by President Hoover. — An 
exhibition of paintings by Robert C. 
Hallowell was held at the Grace Horne 
Galleries, 446 Stuart Street, Boston, for 
two weeks beginning March 9. — Clarence 
C. Little, S.M. °13, S.D. 714, managing 
director of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Society, held at the 
Academy of Medicine, New York City, on 
March 6. He stated that more than 
360,000 persons in the United States are 
afflicted with cancer and told of the pro- 
gress the Society has made in fighting the 
disease. — Louis A. Mahoney’s business 
address is care of Halsey, Stuart and 
Company, investments, 85 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, and he lives at 20 War- 
wick Road, Belmont. — George A. Parker, 
Law ’10-13, has resigned the post of 
State registrar of motor vehicles in Massa- 
chusetts, which he has filled since 1928, 
and will devote his whole time to the ad- 
ministration of the estate of the late Lotta 
Crabtree, of which he has been appointed 
a co-trustee. Before he became registrar of 
motor vehicles, Parker was for a short 
time prohibition administrator for the 
New England district, and still earlier was 


head of the Massachusetts State Con- 


stabulary force. — James F. Clarke, Brad. 
Bus. °10-11, has retired from the firm of 
Chandler Hovey and Company and be- 
come a partner in the firm of Kidder, Pea- 
body and Company, bankers, Boston. — 
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Beatrice M. Cheever, wife of Austin W. 
Cheever, M.D. ’14, of Brookline, died on 
March 18. — Stuart Chase spoke on “The 
Collapse of Capital” at the Ford Hall 
Forum in Boston on April 5. — John A. 
P. Millet, M.D. 14, has left Stockbridge, 
where he has been associated with Dr. 
Austen F. Riggs, ’98, in the practice of 
psychiatry, and has opened an office for 
private practice at 770 Park Avenue, New 
York City. — Charles F. Morse was mar- 
ried, March 28, to Miss Cora R. Droppers, 
daughter of the late Garrett Droppers, 
87. — Frederick M. de Selding’s business 
address is 14 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. 


1913 


Wa ter Turts, Sec. 
Worcester County Nat'l Bank, Worcester 

H. R. Carey is the author of an article 
entitled “White Collars and Marriage 
Yokes” which was published in the 
October issue of North American Review. 
— T. C. Chase is president of the Massa- 
chusetts Golf Association. — G. F. Cherry 
is at Derby Academy, Hingham. — G. H. 
Hands formerly vice-president and ad- 
vertising d‘:-ctor of Modern Priscilla, is 
now vice-president of Harold Cabot and 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, 24 
Milk Street, Boston. — C. Landerholm is 
a part time instructor in history at the 
University of Oregon. — H. P. Lawless’s 
address is 54 Central Avenue, Waterbury, 
Conn. — B. B. Locke’s address is 20 Ex- 
change Place — 47th floor — New York 
City. — A. W. Moffat is Commodore of 
the Boston Yacht Club, Commodore of 
the Cruising Club of America, and Com- 
modore and Chairman of the Regional 
Committee of the Sea Scouts of New 
England. — D. Needham has been ap- 
pointed a brigadier general in the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard and assigned to 
the command of the 51st Field Artillery 
Brigade. His address is 75 Federal Street, 
Boston. — G. H. Roosevelt’s address is 
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1234 St. Aubin Street, Detroit, Mich. — J. 
E. Slater’s address is 242 Midland Avenue, 
Montclair, N.J. —S. P. Smith is in New 
York City, back from a two-year trip to 
foreign countries. — A. Velebir, Jr.’s ad- 
dress is 71 W. 23rd Street, New York City. 
— E.S. Wheeler’s address is 184 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. — H. E. Wildes 
is literary editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. — W. A. Drayton was mar- 
ried, March 25, to Joan B. Bergere of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. He will still make his 
home in British Columbia. — E. B. Fitz- 
Gerald, M.D., was married April 11 to 
Juliette Roy of Quebec, Canada. — J. B. 
Langstaff was married April 22 to Priscilla 
Bache of Waban. — J. F. Foristall died at 
Watertown, April 4, 1931. — W. C. Koch 
died at St. Paul, Minn., December 10, 
1930. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

The following changes in address have 
been reported: Richard Cutler Leland, 165 
Bayview Avenue, East Greenwich, R.I. — 
Rev. Thomas Penn Ullom, Pemberton, O. 
— James Alexander Henderson died at 

New York City, December 9, 1930. 


1916 
WELts BLancuHarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

A son, Hugh Amory, was born, July 1, 
1930, to Harold Amory and Amy (Peters) 
Amory.— Allen F. Kingman, Major, 
U:S.A., is in command of the 2d Battalion, 
Ist Tank Regiment (Light), a demonstra- 
tion unit at the U.S.A. Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga. — A son, John Francis 
Boyer, was born, April 12, 1930, to Francis 
Boyer and Mary (Holmes) Boyer. — 
Frederic C. Nelson, who is an editorial 
writer on the Baltimore Sun, was assigned 
to the London Bureau of the Sun for a few 
months beginning April 1. His address 
remains in care of the Sun, Baltimore, Md. 
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—A son was born, February 14, to 
Bartlett Harwood, LL.B. ’19, and Mary 
L. R. (Spaulding) Harwood. — Edward 
P. Warner, S.B., °17, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
was married, February 13, to Miss Mary 
J. Potter (Vassar), ’25, daughter of Mrs, 
William H. Potter of Boston. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warner will live at 40 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Warner recently gave 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology a series of lectures on the position 
and future of modern flying. He was at 
one time a member of the Faculty of the 
Institute and is now editor of the mag- 
azine Aviation. — H. Potter Trainer, 
formerly with the Noyes Marine Com- 
pany, Boston, is now with Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc., naval architects and yacht 
brokers, 131 State Street, Boston. — The 
engagement of Edward C. Ehrensperger, 
A.M. 718, Ph.D. ’21, to Miss Helen E. 
Swezey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
D. Swezey of Cambridge, has been an- 
nounced. Ehrensperger is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Wellesley 
College. — A fourth daughter, Leonora 
Moffat, was born, March 11, to Donald 
Moffat and Pauline (De Camp) Moffat. 
Moffat is the author of A Villain Brittany, 
recently published by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. — Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. 
Lyman sailed for Ireland on April 2. 
They planned to travel in Europe and to 
return to the United States near the end 
of May. — Malcolm P. MeNair, A.M. ’20, 
Associate Professor of Marketing at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, gave a course of five lectures 
on “The Use of Figures in Merchandising 
for Profit” at the Jordan Marsh audito- 
rium, Boston. The course was sponsored 
by the Merchants’ Institute of the Retail 
Trade Board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. The lectures began on April 
10 and took place on successive Friday 
evenings. — Harold F. Smith, LL.B. °20, 
has opened an office for the general prac- 
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tice of law in the American Radiator 
Company Building, 40 West 40th Street, 
New York City. — A daughter was born, 
April 27, to Dwight Foster and Margaret 
(Lane) Foster. — Roger T. Twitchell has 
been appointed headmaster of the 
Browne and Nichols School, a preparatory 
school for boys in Cambridge. Upon leav- 
ing College he joined the American Am- 
bulance Field Service in France, where he 
remained until June, 1917. In 1918 he was 
commissioned second lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army Air Service. In 1921 he took 
up teaching at Hamden Hall School in 
New Haven. The following year he joined 
the teaching staff of Milton Academy, 
where he has since remained. In 1928, at 
the request of the trustees of Punahou 
School, Oahu College, Honolulu, he was 
granted leave of absence for one year to 
go to that institution as president. At the 
end of his leave, although urged to remain 
permanently, he returned to Milton. 
During the present year, in addition to his 
duties at Milton, he has been executive 
secretary of the Secondary Education 
Board, the largest association of private 
schools in the country, some sixty of 
which he has had occasion to visit during 
the past winter. 


OBITUARIES 


George Foot Moore, LL.D. (Hon.) ’06 


In the death of George Foot Moore the 
world has lost a great scholar; and a host 
of workers in various fields of learning, 
both unskilled beginners and seasoned ex- 
perts, have lost a helper on whom they had 
relied for counsel and encouragement. 
Few men of our time living the quiet aca- 
demic life have left so deep a mark on 
their generation, and probably few of his 
acknowledged eminence have had so little 
wish to appear in the eye of the public. 
The record of his own scholarly output is 
sufficiently impressive, but this is but the 
minor part of his contribution to the pro- 
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gress of learning in his day. The multi- 
form service which he rendered in editing 
learned journals, in revising manuscripts 
and proofs submitted to him by scholars, 
in writing prefaces and expert opinions, 
and in giving of his time to those who 
needed guidance, will not soon be for- 
gotten. He was constantly consulted from‘ 
all sides, and to every deserving applicant 
for aid he gave of his best without stint. 

He was a marked man in any assembly. 
His stature and powerful frame were im- 
pressive, and when he spoke the impres- 
sion was heightened. His manner of speech 
was characteristically deliberate, and was 
frequently enlivened by flashes of wit or 
irony. He was not easily moved ‘o en- 
thusiasm, nor likely to adopt new views 
which he himself had not thoroughly 
tested. An uncompromising champion of 
freedom of thought, his own tendencies 
were always conservative. His knowledge 
was encyclopedic. Even as a student at 
Yale, where he graduated in ’72, he was 
noted among his classmates for the un- 
usual range of his information. His in- 
terests were always wide, and his powers 
of acquisition and retention extraordinary. 

He was eminently fitted to be a teacher, 
and in this career nearly half a century of 
his life was passed. At Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary as Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Literature from 1883 
to 1902, and thereafter at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where from 1904 onward he held 
the chair of History of Religion, he made 
and maintained his great reputation. He 
was at his best in directing problems of re- 
search, and in opening and illuminating 
for his cla ses the wide fields of literature 
and history. During the first decade of his 
service at Andover, one of his tasks was 
the teaching of elementary Hebrew, pre- 
scribed for all the members of the first-year 
class. He gave his principal attention to 
the most advanced pupils, unsparing of 
time and labor in guiding them, not only 
in the classroom but also in private con- 
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sultations and in evening seminars con- 
ducted at his home; introducing them to 
the apparatus of investigation and teach- 
ing them to follow a subject down to its 
foundations. He was not always patient 
with the lame ducks, who floundered help- 
lessly in the Hebrew texts and took their 
grammar with groans; but before he was 
through with them they were not only 
able (generally) to distinguish nouns from 
verbs, but also had been brought under the 
spell of great literature, ina stirring revela- 
tion of the prophets and poets of Israel. 
More than this, they had gained an im- 
pression of true scholarship and accurate 
thinking which they never could forget. 
There is no one of the Andover students 
who sat — or squirmed — under Profes- 
sor Moore’s instruction who has not been 
wont to speak of him with enthusiasm and 
affection. He for his part felt a personal 
interest in them all, and followed them in 
their work after graduation. 

At Cambridge he found himself in 
thoroughly congenial surroundings. Here 
his chief work was done, both in guiding 
individuals and in inspiring large classes. 
Numerous learned institutions, at home 
and abroad, gave him honorary degrees. 
In 1909-10 he served as Lecturer at the 
University of Berlin, by invitation of the 
German emperor. His literary output now 
increased in amount; for its quality, he 
had long ago set his own standard. In the 
combination of thoroughness, accuracy, 
and sound judgment he had no superior in 
the fields covered by his publications. His 
contributions to learned journals and en- 
cyclopeedias could be taken as the final au- 
thority at the time when they were put 
forth and usually for a long time after. 
His commentary on the book of Judges, 
published in 1895, is still the best in any 
language. His marvelous command of the 
entire material, ancient and modern, is 
here apparent, as also in his later work in 
other fields. He always felt that Hebrew 


and Old Testament studies, to which he 
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had given so much of his earlier life, were 


his own proper sphere; and while he was 
preparing the two volumes of his great 
History of Religions he sometimes ex- 
pressed his feeling of discomfort in being 
obliged to deal with literature which he 
could not read at first hand. He knew 
however what a useful task he could per- 
form here, and it is safe to say that no 
other living scholar could so perfectly 
have gained command of the vast material 
and set it forth in clear and orderly state- 
ment. His power of concise exposition 
was admirably shown also in two lesser 
publications entitled The Literature of the 
Old Testament and The Birth and Growth 
of Religion. 

Soon after finishing his commentary on 
Judges, with its accompanying volumes of 
critical Hebrew text and English transla- 
tion, he began the preparation of what 
was to be his greatest work. He had been 
dissatisfied, and even somewhat irritated, 
by the existing treatises on early Judaism, 
feeling with very good reason that there 
was needed a broader view than any Jew- 
ish writer had shown, and a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the Jewish writings 
than had been gained by any of the Chris- 
tian authorities in this field. He began 
reading and annotating with his custom- 
ary thoroughness the Rabbinical writings, 
and continued this for some thirty years, 
making cards of reference which before 
long were numbered by the thousand. It 
was a task whose magnitude and difficulty 
few can appreciate; one for which his pre- 
vious training and mental characteristics 
eminently fitted him. Himself a Christian 
in faith, and a deeply religious man, he 
made his way to the heart of Judaism, and 
in his three volumes gave it an exposition 
which is as remarkable for its judicial 
quality as for its amazing mastery of the 
enormous material. This work, Judaism, 
published by the Harvard Press in 1927- 
30, will stand for generations as the su- 
preme authority in its field, and as the best 
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single monument to its author’s qualities 
of mind and heart. 

While he was seeing this work through 
the press his health began to fail, and after 
the completion of the third volume, con- 
taining the supplementary notes, his 
strength, which had seemed inexhaustible, 
declined rapidly until his death on the 
16th of May, in the eightieth year of his 
age. He had well rounded out the work 
of his life, leaving a splendid record of 
achievement, and the impression of a per- 
sonality which has profoundly influenced 
not only the scholars of his generation but 
also all those who were privileged to know 
him. Very many will remember his en- 
gaging manner, and his brilliant conversa- 
tion illuminating any subject which might 
happen to be introduced. Those who 
stood near to him will cherish the memory 
of his unfailing generosity, of his fine sense 
of honor, and of the countless experiences 
in which his keen enjoyment of life, and 
his qualities as good humored companion 
or stanch friend, were so conspicuous. We 
shall not see his like again. 

Charles C. Torrey 


New Haven, Conn. 
May 29, 1931 


Henry Sargent Hunnewell, °75 


The sudden death of Henry Hunnewell 
on January 21, 1931, brought sadness to a 
host of friends. Though in his seventy- 
seventh year, his heart was still so young 
and his zest in life so keen that it is hard 
to believe that he is gone. So practical is 
public opinion in this country that there 
is a tendency to speak of a man who has 
no longer a gainful occupation as having 
“retired from active life.’ Henry Sar- 
gent Hunnewell did retire in 1902 from 
the firm of architects of which he had been 
a member for nearly twenty years, but it 
was in order to follow other lines kindred 
to the art for which he was educated. 
During the nearly thirty years since then 


he has been one of the silent forces of this 
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community. Silent partly because of his 
modesty and disinclination for promi- 
nence, but none the less a very significant 
influence. His intelligent judgment, in- 
formed taste, and fearless common sense 
were in demand, on the boards of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, in all of which he was deeply in- 
terested. Fortunate in his means through 
inheritance, he was unceasingly generous 
in his benefactions. During the entire 
period of the Great War no one gave more 
liberally than he. A close friend of the 
late Professor Charles S. Sargent, he was 
one of those most prominent in raising the 
fund by which the life work of that great 
horticulturist is perpetuated. 

But Henry Hunnewell’s happiest hunt- 
ing ground was his place at Wellesley, 
appurtenant to the broad lands which his 
father, Horatio Hollis Hunnewell, him- 
self a lover of nature and beauty, made 
to blossom with the rose a generation ago, 
as all Massachusetts is aware. In the 
development of this fine estate, Henry’s 
heart lay, especially of recent years. A 
student of all that pertains to trees and 
shrubs and flowers, he developed it with 
an ardor born of love for beauty and de- 
light in the slow mysteries of nature. He 
never wearied of that devotion and his 
happiest hours were passed there. 

But what a man does is often less im- 
portant to those who admire him than 
his way of doing it. Henry Hunnewell 
endeared himself by a rare combination 
of qualities. In him a demeanor often 
blunt on the surface was enriched by a 
delicious and ever original humor, which 
went straight to the vital spot, yet failed 
to wound. He never minced words to ex- 
press his thoughts, and yet underneath 
them one realized not only the completely 
honest mind, but the tender heart. His 
emotions were strong and deep, and his 
life was governed by genuine simplicity. 
— Robert Grant, °73. 
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Albert Brewer Guptill, 78 


Albert Brewer Guptill, a member of the 
Class of 1878 during its freshman year, 
died at Fargo, N.D., on January 8, 1931. 
He was born at Lubec, Me., May 26, 1854, 
prepared for College at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, and left college at the end of the 
freshman year on account of his health. 
Beginning in 1875 he taught school at 
Zumbrota, Minn., for two years, and in 
1877 was admitted to the Bar and moved 
to St. Paul. From there he went to Fargo, 
N.D. and practiced law asa member of the 
Bar until 1915, when he was appointed to 
the bench of the Juvenile Court, a position 
which he held up to the time of his death. 
He was married in Portland, Me., Febru- 
ary 22, 1875 to Myra Viola Allan, by 
whom he had two sons. 


Joseph Gilbert Thorp, ’79 

Joseph Gilbert Thorp died on May 5, 
1931, at his home in Cambridge, where he 
has lived ever since his College days. The 
son of Joseph Gilbert and Susan Amelia 
(Chapman) Thorp, he was born at Oxford, 
N.Y., August 17, 1852. He was in the 
Lawrence Scientific School during 1869- 
70 and returned to the College in 1876, 
taking his A.B. in 1879 and his LL.B. at 
the Law School in 1882. He was admitted 
to the Suffolk Bar in Boston in 1883. In 
1885 he married Annie Allegra Long- 
fellow, daughter of Henry Wadsworth and 
Frances Appleton Longfellow. She, with 
their five daughters and eight grand- 
children, survives. 

Far beyond the usual lot was Thorp’s 
enjoyment of outdoors and of sports. He 
excelled at baseball, tennis, golf, and bil- 
liards. When in the Scientific School he 
played on the great Harvard nine cap- 
tained by Bush. While in College he 
played on Thayer’s nine. So that he had 
the luck to play under two of Harvard’s 
most celebrated captains. He was runner- 
up at the second national amateur golf 
championship at Shinnecook Hills, Long 
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Island, in 1896, the holder of several early 
Massachusetts State championships, par- 
ticipated in many tournaments, and not 
until 1928 was he obliged to give up an 
annual golfing visit to Florida “because 
of a tremor in my left arm that spoiled 
my game.” For many years he spent 
three summer months “‘on our much be- 
loved island off Northeast Harbor, Maine” 
and as president of a coal company in 
Alberta made annual trips to the Ca- 
nadian Rockies, “delighted by the mag- 
nificent scenery.” 
abroad and at home. 
It is pleasant, after three score and ten, 


He traveled much 


to lay stress on these physical joys. But, 
on the other hand, Thorp more than held 
his own intellectually. In College he was 
an editor of the Crimson, a member of the 
Atheneum, the Finance Club, the Hasty 
Pudding, O.K. and Philosophical Society. 
On graduation he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was on the Class Committee 
from 1891 to 1929. In the Law School he 
was one of the Pow Wow Club. He was in 
the law office of Shattuck and Munroe in 
Boston for two years and since 1885 has 
had an office in Boston with Edmund M. 
Parker, ’77. 

“Apart from my professional work,” 
he wrote in 1890, “‘my interests have been 
especially centered in local city and 
philanthropic work.” But his work was in 
the State as well. He was active for “no 
license”’ in Cambridge. A director of the 
Cambridge Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, he served as secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Reform League. A 
member of the Massachusetts Prison As- 
sociation, he was for a time a director of it 
and later its president. Asa director and 
the clerk of a Coffee-House Association in 
Cambridge, “to provide saloons without 
liquor,” president of the Reliance Co- 
operative Bank and of the Cambridge 
Social Union, an “organization with a 
library and reading room, which gives 
weekly entertainments, dramatic and 
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musical, and lectures, to its members, for 
a nominal fee,” director of the Library 
Hall Association of Cambridge “to 
strengthen and perpetuate a non-partisan, 
business-like administration of city af- 
fairs,” a legal adviser to the local Draft 
Board during the War, and in many other 
channels, private and public, he has helped 
others. Among his social clubs were the 
Harvard, Twentieth Century and Union 
Clubs of Boston, the Century Club of 
New York, the Cambridge and Colonial 
Clubs of Cambridge. 

With an uncommonly quick apprecia- 
tion of humor and a cheerful and happy 
disposition he wasable to report to his Class 
Secretary on March 2, 1928: “I celebrated 
my seventy-fifth birthday this past sum- 
mer with the unusually fortunate and 
happy record for such an age of an un- 
broken family circle in attendance, all in 
good health. No greater blessing could be 
asked for. In most respects I keep ex- 
ceedingly well for my years, but I miss my 
golf.” 


Alvah Crocker, ’79 

Alvah Crocker was born at Fitchburg, 
August 28, 1858, and died at Mountain 
Lake, Fla., February 25, 1931. While 
playing golf in the afternoon a sudden ill- 
ness made him unconscious, and the end 
came in a few hours. The tribute paid to 
him in his native city was his best eulogy. 
Flags were half-masted when word of his 
death came. On the day of his funeral the 
church was filled and some two thousand 
stood in silence outside. Friends and 
business associates from far and near at- 
tended. Business was suspended. The 
public schools, after brief exercises in his 
memory, were closed during the services 
in the church. The community recognized 
its loss. 

The son of Charles Thomas and Helen 
Eliza (Tufts) Crocker, he prepared for 
college at the Fitchburg High School and 
took his A.B. at Harvard in 1879. In 
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college he was a member of the A.D., the 
Chess Club, the Institute, the D.K.E., 
the Hasty Pudding, the Pierian Sodality, 
an Active Member of the Glee Club, cap- 
tain of the Freshman Crew, stroke of the 
Senior Class Crew, “remarkably active 
bew oar” on the Varsity Crews of 1877 
and 1878. These last three crews were 
winning crews. Then, as throughout his 
life, modest, capable and ever ready to 
lend a hand. 

On graduation he became a member of 
the firm of Crocker, Burbank and Com- 
pany, a firm having, to use his words, “‘a 
respectable place among the leading 
houses in the country in the manufacture 
of fine book papers and many other lines.” 
It had indeed a prominent place. The 
firm was incorporated as the years went 
on, and he became its president in addi- 
tion to the office of treasurer which he had 
held for some years before. After it be- 
came the Crocker, Burbank and Company 
Association, he continued in both offices 
until his death. With him in its manage- 
ment were two brothers, one son and two 
nephews. His only public office was that 
of school committeeman in Fitchburg. 
For many years he was a director of the 
Fitchburg Railroad Company, and held 
like office in the Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts Railway Company when he died. 
He had been Senior Warden of Christ 
Church, Fitchburg, for thirty years. He 
organized the Fitchburg Chapter of the 
Red Cross in 1917 and was its Chairman 
during the World War. He was also one 
of the Public Safety Committee during 
the War and a strong supporter of the 
Liberty Loan drives. At the time of his 
death he was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, trustee of the 
Fitchburg Savings Bank, trustee of the 
Burbank Hospital, Fitchburg, and mem- 
ber of the Governors’ Committee on Un- 
employment. He held many other like 
positions and belonged to many social 
clubs. To use the words of a classmate, 
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“he was prominent as a skilful captain of 
industry, respected as a devout church- 
man, and beloved as a generous bene- 
factor.” 

Outstanding among his benefactions 
was his gift to the public schools of Fitch- 
burg of an athletic field, known as The 
Crocker Field, with a fund for its main- 
tenance. This was dedicated June 21, 
1918. It was fully equipped with a field- 
house, stands, running track and all the 
paraphernalia for modern needs. Crocker 
wrote to one of the teachers at the time, 
**Please assure your pupils that I receive 
more pleasure in making this gift than 
they in receiving it. The welfare and edu- 
cation of the children of Fitchburg is the 
foundation of the city’s prosperity. I am 
privileged if I am allowed to help in the 
development of our future generations.” 

He traveled in England and on the 
Continent. Latterly he spent six weeks 
each winter in Florida, and in June went 
to the Province of Quebec and enjoyed 
salmon fishing on the Grand River in 
Gaspé County. He enjoyed hunting as 
well as fishing. 

In 1880 he married Charlotte Trow- 
bridge Bartow of Rye, N.Y. Six children 
were born to them. Mrs. Crocker, with 
two sons and two daughters, survives 
him. He leaves fifteen grandchildren. One 
daughter died in infancy. The oldest son, 
Alvah Crocker, Jr., 05, was a lieutenant 
in the World War and died at Brest, 
France, June 25, 1918. He was cited by 
General Pershing, “For exceptionally 
meritorious and conspicuous — services 
rendered at Base Section No. 5.” 

Crocker’s character has been epitomized 
by two friends, one a classmate. ‘‘He 
leaves many monuments, some material 
and well worthy of the pride of this city 
and state, but more in the hearts of those 
who knew him through and through and 
could understand and appreciate what 
manner of man he always was.” “His 
greatest gift however (and doubtless un- 


consciously bestowed) was of himself, and 
he gave it freely and constantly through- 
out his life.” 


Edward Robinson, ’79 


After a distinguished career as director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, Edward Robinson died in New 
York City on April 18, 1931. He was born 
in Boston, November 1, 1858, the son 
of Edwin Augustus and Ellen Caroline 
(Coburn) Robinson. He attended the 
Boston Latin School and took his A.B. at 
Harvard in 1879. In 1913 he wrote of 


“one who, at the time of his 


himself as 
graduation, walked from the doors of the 
College into those of the Law School with 
probably as little thought of making 
a career in art as any one who ever left 
Harvard.” 

In 1880 he began the study of Greek art 
and archeology in Boston. In February, 
1881, he married Elizabeth H. Gould at 
Boston and soon after sailed with his wife 
to take part:in excavations at Assos in Asia 
Minor. His only child, Phillips Brooks, 
was born at Athens, Greece, in 1882, be- 
came a Captain in the United States 
Marines, and was killed in an automobile 
accident near Washington, D.C., in 1918. 
From 1881 until his appointment in 1885 
as curator of classical antiquities in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, he was in 
Greece, Italy, Munich and Berlin. Dur- 
ing three semesters he was a regularly 
matriculated student in the university at 
Berlin. 

Upon his return to Boston he at once 
became prominent in the world of art. 
Early in 1891 he acted for a committee of 
gentlemen interested in making the col- 
lection of casts in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum “fairly complete and representative 
of the sculpture of all schools and epochs 
in the history of art.” He continued to 
write, lectured at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and also spent much time abroad. 
In 1893-94 he lectured at Harvard in 
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Professor Norton’s place and at his invita- 
tion. In 1898 he was appointed lecturer 
on classical archeology at Harvard. In 
1902 he was appointed director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts and gave up teach- 
ing at Harvard. In 1905 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen upon the opening of 
a new municipal art gallery in Aberdeen. 

In the spring of 1905 he resigned the 
directorship of the Museum of Fine Arts 
and in December was elected assistant 
director of the Metropolitan Museum. In 
October, 1910, he was made its director 
and continued to fill that position until his 
death. The diversity and magnitude of 
the work he did during this score of years 
is well known. To enumerate the offices 
he held at home, the foreign orders con- 
ferred upon him, the clubs and societies, 
artistic and social, to which he belonged, 
would be to illustrate needlessly. When 
he received a Litt.D. from Princeton in 
1924, Dean West said, “‘ His work, based 
on fine scholarship, strict standards, rare 
insight and sustained effort, has made him 
our leader in the general cause of fine arts 
and has won him surpassing honors here 
and abroad. Under his quiet guidance the 
Metropolitan Museum has attained a 
greatness equal to its growing vastness 
and stands supreme in the Western world 
—a stately dwelling adorned with forms 
of silent beauty, a rich temple of many 
shrines laden with the treasures of Time. 
The Greek spirit is his guiding light, and 
the joy of those who love ‘the things that 
are more excellent’ is his reward.” 

The New York Times pays him this 
editorial tribute. “‘Mr. Robinson must 
be ranked high among a specific class of 
benefactors of the-city. They are not 
widely known. They do not push them- 
selves forward noisily. From the modern 
greed for personal publicity they are 
exempt. But they steadily and quietly 
pursue through the years a work of both 
present and lasting benefit to the com- 
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munity. During his long years of service 
at the head of the Metropolitan Museum 
Mr. Robinson devoted his taste and skill 
and industry to enlarging it and perfecting 
it in every way possible, while at the same 
time he spared no effort to make its 
treasures familiar and valuable to all 
classes and conditions in New York. — 
In encouraging all such activities Mr. 
Robinson was really taking part in public 
education. He was diffusing throughout 
the city a knowledge and love of the 
beautiful. To have through all these years 
sought to make this kind of joy ‘in widest 
commonalty spread’ was his own joy of 
public service, which had ample recogni- 
tion from the judicious during his life- 
time, and which will long keep his memory 
green and fragrant.” 


Samuel Hill, 79 


Samuel Hill was the son of an English 
family which settled before 1688 in North 
Carolina. He was born on May 13, 1857. 
His father, the notable personage of the 
community, was a Quaker, and was 
charged with being an Abolitionist, a 
crime for which his neighbors decided to 
hang him. Flight, exile, poverty followed 
swiftly, and the new home was made in a 
small town of Minnesota under conditions 
far from easy — ‘‘the bantling was cast 
upon the rocks” and grew up a hardy 
masterful boy blessed with that conquer- 
ing combination, poverty and parts. 

Even as a schoolboy he began to show 
the gift for leadership. He turned his hand 
to any honest means of earning and all 
his life kept a special sympathy for the 
humble worker. School days left behind 
them a memory stored with poetry, and 
better still a growing delight in the beauty 
of the world and a growing admiration 
for those men to whom he looked up, 
whether in books, or about him in blue 
overalls. This he kept all his life to his 
great gain. 

After two years of a Quaker College, 
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that left an enduring stamp, he came to 
Harvard, decidedly more mature than 
most of his classmates, but with an open- 
hearted simplicity that made lasting 
friendships. Many of us remember how 
warmly he spoke, fifty years later, at a 
Class dinner, of the kindness then shown 
to him. He graduated in 1879. After 
some months in the Harvard Law School, 
he went home to Minnesota where he 
started as the fourth or fifth student in a 
law office. 

Older, bigger, handsomer than most of 
his fellow students, he would have had 
excuse for vanity, but he was the one who 
did not hold back from tasks really be- 
longing to the office boy. Not many 
months passed before he won notice, and 
soon after he was recommended to take 
charge of his office for another lawyer 
called to Europe, with whom he after- 
wards went into partnership. A capable 
energetic lawyer, he never lost sight of the 
end proposed and was willing to sacrifice 
immediate success to gain ultimate bene- 
fit — throwing away excellent points, or a 
barbed rejoinder, if a friend could be won 
for his cause, or an opponent made in- 
active. In political adroitness he was 
steadily gaining, but here too his delight 
in the game never made him forget what 
it was all for, so that his influence was used 
for the common good. 

In 1888 he married a daughter of J. J. 
Hill, the head of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and gave up his law practice to be- 
come a railway man. His father-in-law 
was a genius, and Sam profited by his 
lessons, and by the education of daily and 
varied demands: tornadoes, prairie fires, 
strikes, one great panic, engineering 
puzzles, farming problems. These taught 
power, patience, and humility. 

It was a rich life for an open curious 
brain. It took him to Japan and to China 
to see if tiade could be built up with the 
East. There he found friends, made at 
Harvard years before. Indeed the people 
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he met opened doors for him everywhere 
to rooms worth entering. Among these 
interesting people was the Belgian Crown 
Prince whose friendship always remained 
true and warm during the troubled years 
of the Great War. The railway years 
were busy and successful, thanks to un- 
tiring diligence, under a master of the 
craft, who said that all one needed to 
manage a railway was knowledge of every- 
thing on the earth and everything be- 
neath its surface. 

Success in such a calling demands, above 
all, knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
men — so that to say “No” may not be 
a cause of offense. Each new town off the 
main line wants a branch, every factory 
wants its own siding, every state legis- 
lature wants to tax the whole capital of 
the road, each labor union wants to settle 
terms for itself, bankers want more 
guaranties. The calls on patience, on 
quickness of reply to attack, on foresight 
of dangers, of coming needs, of future 
development, are incessant and impera- 
tive. From the first the human factor was 
kept in sight because it was kept at heart 

Near a railway bridge in Minnesota 
there is a stone marking the grave of a 
humble hero who died to save others, put 
there by Sam Hill just after he became 
president of the road, and he left many 
monuments, not in stone, of his warm 
heart and his admiration for men and wo- 
men of worth. The most notable of the 
outer memorials is the Great Peace Portal 
spanning the Pacific Highway on the 
Canadian border line, with its inscription 
on the United States side, “Children of a 
Common Mother,” on the Canadian, 
“Brethren dwelling together in Unity.” 
It is a noble monument to the Quaker 
spirit, that Inner Light which burns clear 
and steady through all the gusts of the 
world’s mutability. 

When Mr. J. J. Hill’s sons grew up, 
there was less need of Sam Hill’s assist- 
ance, and he left the railway to throw 
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himself into the building of highways 
which were then just beginning to enlist 
public interest. He went to see roads and 
road building in many lands, learned pro- 
cesses, costs, and other technical details, 
and came home to build and to give miles 
of perfect modern roads to the counties 
near his home. More than this, he spent 
time and strength and money enlighten- 
ing the public as to the need and the 
benefits of good roads. 

His political ability was used to the full 
and at last the Washington State Leg- 
islature passed some bills for building 
good roads. There again his love of men 
showed, for he got permission to use the 
prisoners from the penitentiary to do the 
work. They were well-fed, well-disci- 
plined, busy; aptitudes once employed in 
crime were turned into useful and honor- 
able channels. Men were brought uphill 
by one who was ready to become all 
things to all men to help any. 

During the war Hill was too old to take 
an active part in fighting, but he helped 
generously in relieving suffering and in 
banishing confusion. He gave with open 
hand and heart in Belgium and in Russia, 
and in 1916 used his railway training to 
clear choked terminals at Vladisvostock, 
for he had put Emerson’s words to prac- 
tice, ““ Beware of too much good staying in 
your hand.” 

Following his work for good roads, he 
founded a Chair of Road Engineering in 
Washington State University, and made 
one of his most notable speeches at the 
inaugural session pointing out the useless- 
ness of roads as tools of civilization un- 
less used by people worth bringing to- 
gether. 

To Harvard University, Hill was a 
benefactor far beyond gifts of money. 
He stirred up the graduates in the West 
to form Harvard Clubs and was their 
representative or overseer. 

He was the President of the Harvard 
Club of London, and of several in the 
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West, thus helping to set his University 
free of the cramping localism that 
threatened. 

This giant wrestled with many, got 
many falls, but was never lifted too far 
from Mother Earth. He heard the call to 
join the torch bearers, and used his torch 
to “light fires in many cold rooms” and 
thereby was initiated and purified as Plato 
had promised. He ate the bread whose salt 
is tears and so knew the Heavenly Powers; 
and they led him “beyond the world 
to walk the ways of life.” —Francis 
McLennan, ’79. 


Charles Henry Morss, ’80 

Charles Henry Morss, son of Jacob 
Weber and Elizabeth (Bradley) Morss, 
was born at North Andover on December 
4, 1857, and died at his home in Needham, 
on December 15, 1930. He prepared for 
Harvard at Phillips (Andover) Academy 
and passed his entrance examinations in 
1874. He then taught school for two years 
and entered and graduated with the Class 
of 1880. His collegiate record was high, 
and he became one of a circle of warm 
friends. After graduation, with the excep- 
tion of four years, his active life was oc- 
cupied with teaching and educational 
work. During this period he was head 
master of several schools and Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Middleborough, 
Portsmouth, N.H., Milton, Medford, 
Portland, Me., and Lincoln. From 1911 
to 1915 he was engaged in a commission 
business in Porto Rico, but on the out- 
break of the War he returned to educa- 
tional work in order to do his bit at home. 
In December, 1922, he retired from teach- 
ing, bought a home in Needham and de- 
voted himself to his garden. He had al- 
ways kept up his interest in horticulture, 
and two of his avocations were biology 
and botany, in which subjects he was 
highly proficient. In the last years of his 
life he suffered more or less invalidism, but 
he did not allow this to deprive Lim of 
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interest in life or of that cheerfulness which 
was one of his great attractions. 

In 1927 he and his wife made a trip to 
England to visit their son Robert, going 
by the rather unusual way of Halifax and 
Newfoundland, and again in the fall of 
1929 they traveled to California by way of 
the Panama Canal, returning in time for 
him to join his class on its Fiftieth An- 
niversary in June of last year. 

In 1887 he was married to Myra Bray- 
ton, and they had four sons, the eldest of 
whom died in 1918. The three others 
served overseas during the War, one of 
whom received the Croix de Guerre while 
serving with the French on the Chemin 
des Dames. Mrs. Morss and these three 
sons survive. Morss’s life was active, suc- 
cessful, and happy. His cheerful presence 
will be missed by his classmates when they 
meet together. 


Adna Balch Shaw, ’80 


Adna Balch Shaw, son of Dan West and 
Jane A. (Johnson) Shaw, was born at 
Charlestown, on December 8, 1856. His 
family soon after removed to Cambridge 
which was his home for the rest of his life. 
He prepared for college at the Cambridge 
High School and entered Harvard with the 
class of 1880. On the death of his father in 
1878 he left College to become associated 
with the furniture business with which the 
Shaw family has been connected for three 
generations. The result was that his en- 
tire business life of fifty-three years was 
spent with this firm and the succeeding 
corporation, known as the Shaw Furniture 
Company, of which he was President at 
the time of his death. The business of the 
company is the designing and manufacture 
of especially fine furniture, mostly for the 
leading interior decorators of the country. 
Shaw’s principal recreation was golf which 
he enjoyed heartily until his sudden illness 
and death at his home in Cambridge on 
April 5, 1931. 

He was married in 1884 to Gertrude 
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Crook of Brooklyn, N.Y., who died in 
1923. They had three daughters who sur- 
vive them and several grandchildren. His 
daughter Gertrude is a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College, Class of 1915. For many 
years Shaw had been a fairly constant and 
welcome attendant at the Class reunions, 
and at the Fiftieth Anniversary last June 
declared himself and appeared to be in 
excellent health and sound in wind and 
limb. 


Frank Herbert Brackett, ’80 


Frank Herbert Brackett, son of Frank- 
lin Bonney and Lucy Mary (Brown) 
Brackett, was born at Fall River, on April 
8, 1858. On his mother’s side he was a 
lineal descendant of John and Priscilla 
Alden of the Plymouth Colony. Soon after 
his birth his parents moved to Boston. 
Their home was on Rutland Square, and 
Frank prepared for college at “ Noble’s.” 
In College he specialized in music, taking 
all the courses in that subject offered by 
Professor J. K. Paine, who was just then 
establishing that new department at 
Harvard. He was quite proficient at the 
piano and was possessed of a fine bass 
voice which made him a valued member 
of the Glee Club. At graduation he was 
elected chorister and wrote the music of 
the Class Song to which Pennypacker 
supplied the words. After graduation 
came a few years in business, and then 
circumstances and desire led him to take 
up music asa profession. He had already 
studied vocal music with J. Frank Botume, 
76, and later with the then well-known 
teacher, Charles R. Adams. He also 
studied the piano and organ with John W. 
Tufts, then organist of King’s Chapel in 
Boston. For many years he was busily 
occupied in teaching, singing, conducting 
church music, and composing. He wrote a 
large number of songs, some secular but a 
larger number of sacred music, some of 
which are still republished from time to 
time. He was especially successful with 
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his anthems of which he wrote a large 
number, many of which are still in church 
use. A critic said of his music, “ Brackett’s 
melodies have a touch of Italian suavity, 
and his harmonies are expressive and suf- 
ficiently varied, without ever becoming 
strained or obscure.” Then came nervous 
breakdowns, the last so severe that there- 
after he was never able to use his talent. 

He was married in 1896 to Mary Frances 
(Lucas) Chase, and they have had born to 
them four sons and a daughter, all of 
whom survive him. Since their marriage 
they have lived in several] places, but about 
fifteen years ago Mrs. Brackett, by her 
own efforts, secured a smal] farm in Ash- 
land, which has since been the family 
home. His death on February 15, 1931, 
immediately followed a serious operation 
at the Framingham Hospital on the pre- 
ceding day. Brackett had not been able 
to come to a class reunion since the 
twenty-fifth, but he maintained to the end 
a keen interest in the lives of his class- 
mates. 


Louis Mayo Brown, ’80 

Louis Mayo Brown, son of Stephen and 
Maria (Mayo) Brown, was born on 
September 27, 1860, at Glens Falls, N.Y., 
which city was the place of his residence 
throughout his well-spent life. It was 
there he died on February 21, 1931, aftera 
year and a half of trying heart illness, 
which he bore with wonderful patience 
and a genuine philosophy. He prepared 
for Harvard at the Glens Falls Academy, 
and in College attained an excellent rank 
and was elected to membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa. After a year in the Harvard 
Law School, he entered his father’s law 
office, was admitted to the bar in 1883 and 
to partnership with his father in 1884. 
Thereafter it might be said in his own 
humorous vein he “concentrated” on 
Glens Falls. He became the leading lawyer 
of the county, was the chief officer of an 
increasingly large number of the success- 
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ful business corporations of the city, and 
an important member in all the move- 
ments for civic improvement and chari- 
table work. In short, he became the lead- 
ing citizen of his native city, highly re- 
spected by all and beloved by those who 
had the privilege of his friendship. 

His occupations at the time when his 
illness laid him low indicate both his ad- 
ministrative ability and how he had identi- 
fied himself with the city and its various 
activities. He was President of the Na- 
tional Bank of Glens Falls, the Imperial 
Wall Paper and Color Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, and the Yorke Shirt Com- 
pany. He was director of Finch, Pruyn 
and Company, Inc., Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, Glens Falls Post Company, 
Glens Falls Savings and Loan Association, 
and Glens Falls Hotel Corporation. He 
was actively interested in the charities of 
the city, was a director of the Glens Falls 
Hospital, treasurer of the Community 
Chest and the War Chest and of the various 
Liberty Loan committees during the War. 
He was also a director of the Crandall 
Library and Trust. 

As to social organizations — he was a 
member of the Glens Falls Country Club, 
the Harvard Club of New York, and the 
Elmira City Club. He was also a member 
of the Warren County and the New York 
State Bar Associations. He was an ardent 
Harvard man and never missed a class re- 
union until last year when, to his grief and 
that of his classmates, his illness prevented 
his attendance at the Fiftieth Anniversary. 
He sent his wife, son, and daughter-in- 
law to represent him on that occasion, and 
they received many messages of affection 
to take back to him. Louis Brown was 
an able business man, modest, generous, 
genial, sociable, lovable. His sense of hu- 
mor was very keen and he was permeated 
with a philosophy that made it precious. 

He was married in 1897 to Gertrude 
Pratt, and she and their two sons, Louis, 
23, and Steven, °25, survive him. 
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William Coolidge Lane, ’81 

The large and representative group of 
persons who gathered in the College 
Chapel on Saturday, March 21, 1931, at 
the funeral of William Coolidge Lane, was 
an evidence of the general appreciation of 
the life-work and of the character of an un- 
assuming scholar-librarian. Unassuming, 
but scholarly and thorough, he was there- 
fore singularly effective in the particular 
field of endeavorin which he chose to serve. 

Mr. Lane was born in Newtonville, July 
29, 1859, the son of William Homer and 
Caroline Matilda (Coolidge) Lane. He 
prepared for college at the Newton High 
School, entering Harvard in July, 1877. In 
his Sophomore year he received highest 
honors in Classics; at graduation he de- 
livered an oration on “The relation be- 
tween Greek and modern life,” and re- 
ceived honorable mention in Natural 
History. He was one of the twenty-five 
members of his Class elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa. He also had a command of 
the German, French, Italian and Spanish 
languages. 

Joining the staff of the Harvard Li- 
brary on the day after his graduation, for 
some forty-two years it received his best 
service, at first in the Ordering Depart- 
ment, then for ten years as head of the 
Cataloguing Department, and for thirty 
years as Librarian. From 1893 to 1898 he 
was librarian of the Boston Atheneum 
returning to Harvard to succeed Justin 
Winsor. He saw the collection of the Li- 
brary increase from 269,000 volumes and 
222,000 pamphlets in 1893, to over 1,379,- 
000 books and pamphlets in 1928. He had 
much to do in directing the lines of this in- 
crease, and especially in making the great 
collection available through intelligent 
classification and cataloguing. Handi- 
capped for years with an overcrowded 
building, he had the satisfaction of assist- 
ing in the planning of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Library building, em- 
bodying important new features. The 
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private studies for professors and the 
stalls, or cubicles, for graduate students, 
which have for their purpose the readiest 
access to the books compatible with their 
control, have been so highly approved as 
to become a standard equipment in later 
library buildings. His services to the Uni- 
versity and to scholarship were summed 
up by President Lowell in 1928, when in 
conferring an honorary degree upon him, 
he said, “Librarian of Harvard for thirty 
years, to whom scholars are grateful for 
the accessibility of its vast collection.” 

From 1887 to 1891, Mr. Lane was a 
lecturer at the Library School of Co- 
lumbia College, later at Albany. In the 
summer of 1929 he gave a course of lectures 
at the University of Michigan. In 1910, 
he offered, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts of Harvard, a course 
on the History of the Printed Book. 

He was president of the American Li- 
brary Association for the year 1898-99, 
after serving as secretary and treasurer for 
fourteen years and for several years as 
chairman of its Publishing Board. He had 
also been president of the American 
Bibliographical Society. He was the 
chief editor of the “A.L.A. Portrait 
Index,” published by the Library of 
Congress in 1906. From their beginning, 
some twenty-five years ago, the annual 
meetings of the New England College Li- 
brarians were guided by Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Louis N. Wilson of Clark University. 

Although giving his time and strength 
chiefly to the interests of the Harvard Li- 
brary and allied interests in the library 
profession, Mr. Lane had a keen interest 
in and made definite contributions to 
other fields. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the Cambridge Historical Society, the 
Harvard Memorial Society, and an honor- 
ary member of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec. For many years he 
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was librarian of the Dante Society and up 
to the last was president of the old Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare Association. He was 
a charter member of the Massachusetts 
Library Club, and its president for the 
term 1891-92. 

He gave much time to work on com- 
mittees, where his education, experience 
and temper made his counsel of special 
value. One instance of his leadership is 
related by Mr. R. R. Bowker who, writing 
in 1929, pays him the following high 
tribute: 

“The best service for the library profes- 
sion in which I have participated since the 
organization of the American Library As- 
sociation was when associated with Li- 
brarian Lane of Harvard in the confer- 
ence with President McKinley which re- 
sulted in Herbert Putnam’s appointment 
as Librarian of Congress in 1899. To the 
energy, firmness, and tact of William 
Coolidge Lane, President of the American 
Library Association for the year 1898-99, 
is largely due the benefit of that selec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lane was married at Andover, May 
12, 1903, to Bertha, daughter of Jacob 
Peabody and Annie (Kimball) Palmer of 
New York, formerly of Brookline. Mrs. 
Lane and two daughters, Margaret, and 
Rosamond, the wife of Milton E. Lord, 19, 
survive him. 

His influence upon colleagues, and in 
particular upon his juniors in the library 
field, has been deep and lasting. — 

W. B. Briggs. 


Charles Herbert Stevens, ’82 


Charles Herbert Stevens (“Kleine”’) 
died suddenly on March 7, 1931, at his 
home, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
His death was due to an ailment of the 
heart from which he had suffered for a 
long time. He was born August 20, 1860, 
at Barre, the son of Reverend Abraham 
Wilder and Elizabeth Ellen (Whitney) 


Stevens. His family background and 
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traditions were of New England — center- 
ing in Worcester County. 

He fitted for college at the Cambridge 
High School and was admitted in July, 
1878. He caught on the Cambridge High 
School nine as a sub-freshman with 
Charles Knowles as pitcher. They filled 
these positions respectively on the ’82 
freshman nine, also twice on the varsity 
nine in freshman year against the Beacon 
nine. The first game against Beacon was 
won by the varsity. Stevens caught that 
year in a varsity game against Brown at 
Providence in which Ernst, ’76, pitched. 
His plucky performance in this game 
gained for him the admiration of the 
Brown “rooters”” who cheered him and 
carried him off the field on their shoulders. 
The qualities which won for him that 
demonstration, he displayed throughout 
his life as the host of friends he has left 
have testified. 

His father, a retired Unitarian minister, 
had for many years been the head proof 
reader of the University Press of John 
Wilson and Son at Cambridge, and after 
graduation Stevens spent two years with 
that concern learning the printing busi- 
ness with special reference to publishing. 
In 1884 he entered the office of James R. 
Osgood and Company, book dealers and 
publishers in Boston, and after a few 
years there became connected with the 
Boston Book Company, which had been 
established in 1890 by Charles C. Soule 
(H.C. ’62) to publish and deal in Ameri- 
can and foreign law books. This company 
supplied libraries with serial sets of law 
books out of print. Stevens became an 
authority on rare editions and foreign 
law reports and made numerous trips to 
London to aitend auction sales. In 1895 
his business took him to New Zealand, 
Australia and India, whence he returned 
after a year’s absence by way of San 
Francisco. In 1904 he made a radical 
change in his business, becoming associ- 
ated with Harding, Whitman and Com- 
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pany, dry goods commission merchants of 
Boston, a firm with which his younger 
brother, Ralph L. Stevens, was associated, 
and took charge of the firm’s Philadelphia 
office. In 1915 with his two brothers he 
organized the corporation named C. H. 
and R. L. Stevens, Inc., which about 
a year later was merged into a department 
of J. Spencer Turner of New York and this 
was succeeded in 1919 by the Stevens 
Yarn Company, Inc., which he and his 
brothers organized, with head office in 
New York City and branches in several 
of our largest cities. Since 1915 he had 
lived in New York City. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helena Otila Stevens, and by two bro- 
thers, Harold W. Stevens and Ralph L. 
Stevens, ’93. 


James Richard Williston, ’82 


James Richard Williston died suddenly 
March 15, 1931, at Rumson, N.J., as the 
result of a fall. 

He was born at Cambridge, December 
5, 1859, the son of Lyman Richards and 
Ann Eliza Safford (Gale) Williston. He 
was a member of the first year class at the 
Lawrence Scientific School during the 
year 1878-79 and had taken an active 
interest in the Class of ’82. He was for 
many years a successful banker and stock- 
broker in Boston and New York and for 
most of that time and up to his death the 
head of the brokerage firm of J. R. Willis- 
ton and Company in the latter city. He 
was a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

He was married in Boston, June, 1887, 
to Sophia E. Motree, who, with their 
daughter Annie Louise, survives. His 
brother Professor Samuel Williston, ’82, of 
the Harvard Law School, also survives. 


Charles Walter Gerould, ’83 


Charles Walter Gerould died after 
a long illness on March 21, 1931. He was 
born at Chicago, II]., on October 20, 1859, 
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the son of Charles Dana Gerould and 
Lucetta Augusta (Dodge) Gerould. He 
prepared for College at Englewood High 
School, Chicago. After entering Harvard 
in 1879, he left during the freshman year 
and went to Tufts College where he 
graduated in June, 1882. He then re- 
joined his Harvard Class and graduated 
with it in 1883. From September, 1883, 
to June, 1885, he was sub-master in the 
Gloucester High School. From July, 1886, 
to July, 1888, he was master of the Stough- 
ton High School and after a year abroad 
became a sub-master in the Providence, 
R.I., High School. In 1891 he became 
master and head of the English Depart- 
ment in the East Boston High School 
where he remained until his retirement in 
1920. He was interested in music and was 
a member of the Harvard Alumni Chorus. 
He wrote from time to time articles in 
magazines and weeklies. He is survived 
by his wife, Florence Russell Gerould, and 
by four children, Russell, ’20, Richard D., 
24, Mrs. Henry M. Stevens, and Mrs. 
Joseph M. Greeley. 


Charles Joseph Hubbard, ’83 

Charles Joseph Hubbard died in Boston 
on March 5, 1931. He was the sen of 
Ashley Hubbard and Julia Ann (Carpen- 
ter) Hubbard and was born in Barre, Vt., 
on June 22, 1856. He prepared for Har- 
vard at the Montpelier High School and 
the Goddard Seminary in Barre. While in 
College he rowed on his Class crew, was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and gradu- 
ated fifth in rank with honors in History. 
After graduating he acted as Secretary in 
the College office, at the same time attend- 
ing the law school. He received his LL.B. 
in 1886. 

He then went to Kansas City to take 
charge of certain land interests for Boston 
owners; at the same time carrying on 
a general real estate and mortgage busi- 
ness. He acted for the railway companies 
in the purchase of lands for the union rail- 
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way passenger station, tracks and connec- 
tions in Kansas City and took part in 
various citizens’ movements for good 
government. As a member of the Munici- 
pal Improvement Association he drafted 
the law under which Kansas City has 
since acquired its fine system of parks and 
boulevards and later became president of 
that Association. He was twice a member 
of a board elected by the City to draft 
a new municipal charter and the draft 
prepared by the second board was adopted 
by the City in 1908. He was a delegate to 
the Indianapolis Monetary Convention, 
and for several years was president of the 
Real Estate Exchange and vice-president 
of the New England National Bank of 
Kansas City. 

In 1910 Hubbard returned to Massa- 
chusetts and thereafter lived in Milton 
and later in Petersham. He was a member 
of the Union Club and Harvard Club of 
Boston. He was married in 1899 to Alice 
Davis Field who died in September, 1930. 
There are four surviving children, Wynant 
D., ’22, Charles J., ’24, Mrs. Donald 
Wood, and Mrs. Alexander H. Frey. 


George Scott Winslow, ’83 


George Scott Winslow died March 27, 
1931. He was born in Boston on March 6, 
1862, the son of George Scott and Sarah 
(Train) Winslow. He prepared for College 
at St. Mark’s School, Southboro. After 
graduation he spent a summer abroad and 
then entered the employ of Cheney 
Brothers of Boston, silk manufacturers. 
Later he went into the real estate business 
and continued in that occupation up to 
the time of his death. He was a loyal Har- 
vard man and had a remarkable know- 
ledge of college activities, especially 
athletics. If one wanted accurate infor- 
mation concerning such matters an appeal 
to Winslow was almost sure to bring that 
information. He was a member of the 
Somerset and Harvard Clubs of Boston 
and of the Myopia Hunt Club of Hamil- 
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ton. In 1898 he married Mary Warren 
Glidden who survives him with three 
children: Anna W. Winslow, Mrs. 
Leonard Jacob, 2d, and Mrs. Louis B. 
McCagg, Jr. 


Nathan Emery Coffin, ’85 

Nathan Emery Coffin died in Des 
Moines, Ia., January 30, 1931. He was 
born in Allegheny City, Pa., February 2, 
1863, the son of Harrison Atwood and 
Kate (Stevens) Coffin. The family later 
moved to Des Moines, where Nathan took 
his S.B. at Des Moines University. Later 
he entered Harvard as a Junior, and 
roomed for both years with E. T. Sanford, 
afterwards associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He 
graduated cum laude, and received honor- 
able mention in history. Returning to Des 
Moines, which always remained his home, 
he was admitted to the Rar in 1886. He 
married in Des Moines, June 5, 1890, 
Winnie Belle Ewing, daughter of David 
Rittenhouse and Lucinda (Hughs) Ewing. 
He was assistant district attorney of Polk 
County in 1881, and a member of Iowa 
General Assembly in 1892-93. He was a 
trustee of Drake University of Iowa, and 
had been a member and president of the 
Harvard Club of Iowa. He was a director 
of the Iowa Loan and Trust Company, the 
Des Moines Life Insurance Company, and 
the Ewing Investment Company, and was 
interested in considerable farm property. 
He was also a member of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago, and of other local clubs 
in Des Moines. In recent years he had 
traveled extensively with his wife, twice 
around the world, over a year of which time 
was spent in Asia, visiting such unusual 
places as Ankhor in Cambodia, and Korea. 
His wife survives him; their only child, a 


boy, had died in infancy. 


Walter Knox Barton, ’86 


Walter Knox Barton, LL.B. (Columbia) 
’89, died at Philadelphia, Pa., September 
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12, 1927. While a student in the Columbia 
Law School in 1888-89, he also served on 
the staff of the Washington Critic, and 
later for a short time was in the service of 
the Pay Corps, U.S. Navy. He then 
moved to Minneapolis, where he practiced 
his profession until 1893, and then moved 
to New York City. He was born at Houl- 
ton, Me., September 7, 1863, the son of 
John Q. and Lucy K. (Page) Barton. In 
1910 he married Mary C. Tate at Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 


Francis Michael, ’87 


Francis Michael died in San Francisco 
on February 11, 1931. Since leaving Col- 
lege and the Law School he had spent his 
life in San Francisco. He never came East 
and very few of his classmates therefore 
had the pleasure of talking to him. He 
was a very sociable man, with most de- 
lightful conversational powers and one can 
easily picture him sitting in his rooms or at 
his club surrounded by a group of friends, 
entertaining them all with his conversa- 
tion. He was much handicapped by his 
extreme weight and therefore was forced 
to lead a sedentary life. 

A friend has written me that Michael 
was extremely retiring about his own 
personal affairs and that it is therefore 
very difficult to give many intimate de- 
tails of his life. He was very successful in 
his profession, but for the last ten years of 
his life he was not very active profession- 
ally or socially on account of ill health. 
He lived quietly with his wife and two 
children, James, aged twelve and Janet, 
aged ten, in his home in San Francisco, 
and in the summer at his place at Brook- 
dale, in the Santa Cruze Mountains. He 
suffered a good deal during the last three 
months of his life. In the end his wish was 
granted, he died quietly in his sleep. 


George Herbert Mead, ’88 


George Herbert Mead, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
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died suddenly of heart disease at the home 
of his son in Chicago, IIl., on April 26, 
1931. Professor Mead’s death came 
within twenty-four hours after his dis- 
charge from St. Luke’s Hospital in that 
city when he was supposed to be nearing 
recovery from a recent illness. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, born at South 
Hadley, February 27, 1863, the son of the 
Rev. Hiram and Elizabeth Storrs (Bill- 
ings) Mead. He had graduated at Oberlin 
College with the degree of A.B. in 1883 
and had been engaged as a private tutor 
for four years before entering Harvard. In 
the autumn of 1887 he joined the Class of 
1888 as a Senior, registering from Cam- 
bridge and rooming at 11 Sumner Street. 
He concentrated on Philosophy with such 
marked success in his courses that he 
graduated in June, 1888, A.B. magna cum 
laude, with both honorable mention and 
final honors in that subject. While a 
student in Harvard College he was a 
member of the Classical Club. From 1888 
to 1891 he studied in Germany at the 
universities of Leipzig and Berlin. 

In 1891 he accepted appointment as 
instructor in the department of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Michigan and in 
1893 was promoted to an assistant profes- 
sorship. The following year he resigned to 
become Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Chicago. He con- 
tinued as such until 1902 when he was 
made associate professor and, since 1907, 
he had been full professor. For the past 
two years he had been chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy. In the second 
half of the academic year of 1928-1929 
Professor Mead, on leave of absence, 
lectured as the Mills Lecturer on Philoso- 
phy at the University of California in 
Berkeley. During the past winter he had 
also delivered the “Carus Lectures” at 
that university under the auspices of the 
American Philosophical Association. The 
newspaper reports of his death state that 
Professor Mead last autumn tendered to 
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the University of Chicago his resignation 
to take effect in June, 1931, with a view to 
accepting an appointment at Columbia 
University for the academic year of 1931- 
1932. He was a member of the American 
Philosophical Association, the American 
Psychological Association and a Fellow of 
the American Association of Arts and 
Sciences. His chief literary contributions 
have been his articles in philosophical 
journals. Professor Mead married, Octo- 
ber 1, 1891, at Berlin, Germany, Miss 
Helen Kingsbury Castle of Honolulu, 
H.I. Mrs. Mead died in 1929. Their only 
child is Dr. Henry C. A. Mead of 5730 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 


George Amos Dorsey, ’90 

George Amos Dorsey, Ph.D. ’94, A.B. 
(Denison, Ohio) ’88, LL.D. (ibid.) ’09, 
died at New York City, March 29, 1931. 
He was an anthropologist. During the 
year 1895-96 he was an instructor in that 
subject at Harvard. Then for about ten 
years he was on the staff of the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago. 
From 1905 to 1908 he was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at the University 
of Chicago, and from 1908 to 1915 As- 
sociate Professor of Anthropology. He 
had taken part in various expeditions, was 
a member of many learned societies, and 
had written Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, The Nature of Man, The Evolution 
of Charles Darwin, and Hows and Whys of 
Human Behavior. He was born at Hebron, 
O., February 6, 1868, the son of Edwin J. 
and Mary E. (Grove) Dorsey. In 1892 he 
married Ida Chadsey of Kansas City. 
Some years later he married Sue McLellan. 
A daughter, and a son, George C. Dorsey, 
17, survive. 


Raymond Mancha, ’90 


Raymond Mancha died at St. Louis, 
Mo., January 3, 1931. He had been ill for 
some time. After leaving College, he was 
for several years in business in Detroit and 
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Chicago. In 1905 he organized the On- 
tario Development Company, Ltd., to 
operate mines in the Cobalt district. Then 
he became a district manager for the Auto- 
matic Transportation Company of Buf- 
falo. Subsequently he organized and be- 
came vice-president of the Storage Battery 
Locomotive Company, which manu- 
factures electric locomotives designed for 
use principally in coal mines. He was born 
at Ridgely, Md., April 26, 1869, the son of 
Joseph F. and Elizabeth (Lug) Mancha. 
He siudied at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege before entering Harvard. In 1900 he 
married Delia A. Stringfellow of Rich- 
mond, Va. They had one son. 


Harry Augustin Titus, ’90 

Harry Augustin Titus died at Newport, 
R.I., March 9, 1931. He was the head of a 
large furniture business in Newport, where 
he lived all his life. He took an active part 
in politics, served for several years on the 
local Representative Council, and was 
twice a candidate for mayor. He had been 
president of the Newport Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, the Viking Hospital, and the 
Newport Y.M.C.A. He was born at 
Newport, July 27, 1867, the sonof Augustin 
C. and Henrietta J. (Coggeswell) Titus, 
and prepared at the Rogers High School, 
Newport. In 1895 he married Helen L. 
Farquhar of Newton; she survives, with a 
son and a daughter. Two brothers, one of 
whom is Rayomd §. Titus, 05, M.D. ’09, 
and two sisters also survive. 


Richard Darwin Ware, ’90 

Richard Darwin Ware, LL.B. ’93, died 
at Boston, April 29, 1931. He was a well 
known graduate. For twenty years, after 
finishing his course in the Law School, he 
practiced in Boston. In 1913 he retired 
and took up residence in Amherst, N.H.; 
he remained there until about two years 
ago, when he moved to Brookline. He had 
been in failing health for some time. He 
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always had a taste for writing, and during 
his stay in Amherst he devoted much of 
his time to literary work. He contributed 
numerous newspaper articles on current 
topics and also issued several pamphlets 
which attracted attention. Many years 
ago he wrote the book of Westward Hol, 
a comic opera which was produced in 
Boston with considerable success. He was 
born at Marblehead, May 6, 1869, the son 
of Darwin E. and Adelaide F. (Dickey) 
Ware, and prepared at the Boston Latin 
School. In 1905 he married Margaret 
Whitman of Chestnut Hill, and in 1914 
married Emily J. Ludlam. A daughter, 
born in 1915, survives. 


Asaph Swift Wicks, 90 

Asaph Swift Wicks, B.D. (Epis. Theol. 
Sch.) ’93, died at Pawtucket, R.I., January 
2, 1931. After his graduation from the 
Episcopal Theological School, he became 
rector of the Church of the Advent in Paw- 
tucket where he remained until 1898. In 
that year he was called to the Church of 
the Good Shepherd in the same city and 
remained with that church during the rest 
of his life. He was a member of the Paw- 
tucket School Board for four years and 
was chaplain of various Masonic bodies in 
Rhode Island. He was born at West Fal- 
mouth, December 10, 1865, the son of 
Daniel R.and Hannah B. (Gifford) Wicks, 
and prepared for College at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. In 1891 he married 
Lillian Conant. They had three sons, one 
of whom is Kenneth F. Wicks, ’29, and 
one daughter. 


John Foster Bass, ’91 

John Foster Bass, LL.B. ’94, died at 
Tucson, Ariz., April 16, 1931. He was well 
known as a war correspondent of leading 
American newspapers, in which capacity 
he had served in various parts of the 
world. After his graduation from the Law 
School he began the practice of that pro- 
fession in New York City, but, as he wrote 
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in one of his Class reports, he “gradually 
drifted into newspaper work.” In the 
spring of 1896 the New York Times sent 
him to Egypt, where he joined Kitchen- 
er’s forces; then he went to Greece, and 
took part in a filibustering force which 
carried arms to the Cretan revolutionists. 
In the autumn of that year he was a mem- 
ber of an expedition which investigated 
the massacres in Armenia. Early in 1897, 
when the Cretan rebellion broke out again, 
he went to that island as correspondent 
for the London Daily News and the New 
York Journal; a few months later came 
the Greek war, and he covered it for the 
Journal. In 1898 he went for Harper's 
Weekly with the first military expedition 
to the Philippines and remained there for 
several months. In the fall of 1899 the 
New York Herald sent him to Japan, 
Korea, and China; he was on his way home 
when the Boxer uprising broke out, but 
the Herald ordered him back to China, 
and he joined the allied forces in their 
campaign which resulted in the capture of 
Pekin in 1900. In 1903 he went, for the 
Herald, to Macedonia, and investigated 
the conduct of the Turkish troops in 
suppressing the Bulgarian insurrection. 
In 1904, during the Russo-Japanese War, 
he joined Kuroki’s army in Korea and 
Manchuria. 

In 1905 he returned to this country and 
took up business in Chicago. Four years 
later he became chairman of the executive 
council and treasurer of the National 
Conservation Council, and_ thereafter 
continued that connection. When the 
World War broke out he attached himself 
as a newspaper correspondent to the Rus- 
sian armies in Poland and Galicia, and 
afterwards was at the front with the 
Italian, French, and American armies. 

He was born at Chicago, May 8, 1866, 
the son of Perkins and Clara (Foster) 
Bass, and prepared at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter. In 1895 he married Abigail 
Bailey of Cambridge; she survives, with 
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ason. His mother, a sister, and a brother, 
Robert P. Bass, ’96, also survive. 


Nicholas Longworth, ’91 

Nicholas Longworth, Law 92-93, 
LL.B. (Cinn. Law Sch.) ’94, LL.D., (N.Y. 
Univ.) ’26, (Univ. Mich.) ’27, (Univ. Pa.) 
729, died at Aiken, S.C., April 9, 1931. He 
was Speaker of the National House of 
Representatives, and had filled that im- 
portant office since 1925. In his earlier 
life he practiced law in Cincinnati, but for 
many years he had devoted his time to the 
public service. From 1899 to 1901 he was 
a member of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives, and from 1901 to 1903 of the 
Ohio Senate. In 1902 he was elected to 
Congress as the Representative of the first 
Ohio district. He held that office until 
1912, when the Progressive Party divided 
the Republican Party, and Longworth 
was defeated for reélection to Congress. 
Although his father-in-law, Theodore 
Roosevelt, '80, was in that election the 
leader and presidential nominee of the 
Progressive Party, Longworth continued 
a Republican and supported William H. 
Taft. In 1914 Longworth was reélected to 
Congress. He served on the most impor- 
tant committees, and from 1923 until his 
election to the speakership he was the Re- 
publican floor-leader. In recent years he 
had been looked on as a possible candi- 
date for the presidency, the only office 
more important than the one he held at 
his death. 

Longworth was one of the most popular 
and prominent members of his class in 
College. He rowed on his freshman crew 
and afterwards was a substitute on the 
university eight. He was an accomplished 
musician, particularly on the violin, and 
at all of the concerts of the Pierian Sodal- 
ity, of which he was a member, his violin 
solo was on the program. He was born at 
Cincinnati, November 5, 1869, the son of 
Nicholas and Susan (Walker) Longworth. 
In 1906 he married Alice L. Roosevelt, at 
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the White House in Washington. They 
had one daughter. 


Ernest Roswell Morse, ’92 


Ernest Roswell Morse died March 20, 
1931, from pneumonia, after a short ill- 
ness. He was the son of Edward Manning 
and Caroline (Wentworth) Morse, and was 
born at Paradise, N.S., February 6, 1863. 
He prepared for college in the schools of 
his native town and entered Acadia Col- 
lege, N.S., from which he graduated with 
the degree of A.B. in 1887. He entered 
Harvard in 1890, joining the class of 1892, 
and received his Harvard degree of A.B. 
with the class in 1892. After his gradua- 
tion from Harvard he taught mathematics 
for three years in Horton Collegiate 
Academy, Wolfville, N.S.; then he taught 
the same subject for five more years in the 
Southwest Virginia Institute, Bristol, Va. 
The following year (1900-01) he returned 
to Harvard and studied mathematics in 
the Graduate School. From 1901 to 1906 
he taught mathematics in the Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
In 1906-07 he was Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Acadia College, Wolfville, N.S. 
The next year, however, he returned to 
Kansas City, where he resumed the teach- 
ing of mathematics, this time at the West- 
port High School, with which he remained 
for the rest of his life. The superintendent 
of the Kansas City schools said of him: 
““He was considered one of our good, 
strong teachers. His fellow teachers and 
students always were his friends because 
of his kindly personality. Students felt 
privileged to have classes under his in- 
struction.” In 1928 he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
from Acadia College, N.S. 

He was married to Josephine Steeves at 
Hillsboro, N.B., July 5, 1852. He had two 
sons, both of whom served at the front in 
France. The younger, Guy, an aviator, 
was killed in action. A full account of 
their war services is published in our 
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Thirtieth Anniversary Report. Our class- 
mate’s widow and the older son survive 
him. 


Nettelton Neff, ’92 

Nettelton Neff was born in Cincinnati 
on September 25, 1869. He was the son of 
James Moore Wayne and Lucille Grace 
(Nettelton) Neff. 

He prepared for college at St. Paul’s 
School, and while a member of the Har- 
vard Class of 1892, he took his degree in 
three years and graduated with the Class 
of 1891. 

In college he was a member of the Fresh- 
man football and baseball teams and 
played on his class nine all three years, 
being captain in his last year. He was a 
real baseball “fan” and every one remem- 
bers his enthusiasm in the impromptu 
games that we played at our various class 
reunions after we left college. 

He entered the employ of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company after gradua- 
tion and progressed successively through 
the engineering department up to the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of one of the divi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania Lines West, 
having headquarters at both Richmond, 
Ind., and Akron, O., until 1917 when he 
joined the Army. With the exception of a 
leave of absence in 1898, when he served 
in the First U.S. Volunteers Cavalry in 
the Spanish American War (Roosevelt’s 
Regiment), he was for over twenty-five 
years in active railroad work. 

He was married in 1905 to Kathleen 
Scudder of Chicago, and there were four 
children: — William Wayne — Barbara 
— Richard Scudder — and Louise Agniel. 

He was always known as “Gunnie 
Neff,” and as many people have wondered 
where the nickname came from, he told 
me once that his parents had expected to 
name him Nettelton Gunn Neff after some 
early ancestor, but that in some way the 
name Gunn was left out but the nickname 


of Gunnie remained. 
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His service in the World War was the 
most interesting period in his life, for 
every detail appealed to his imagination 
and enthusiasm. He volunteered in May, 
1917, in one of the first nine railroad regi- 
ments being recruited; in June he received 
his commission as Captain and in August 
sailed for the other side with the 16th 
Engineers. Landing in Liverpool, he was 
in England for a short while, reaching 
France in September, and was in active 
service on railroad work until the Armistice 
in November, 1918, being promoted in 
November, 1917, to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. He stayed in France for a few 
months longer and was honorably dis- 
charged at Washington in January, 1919. 

After the war he decided not to reénter 
railroad life but settled in Chicago, and, 
after a short time in manufacturing, de- 
voted his efforts to the real estate busi- 
ness, principally with the development 
and utilization of manufacturing prop- 
erties. 

“Gunnie’s”’ friendships started in col- 
lege and were very intimate to the end, 
and he gave everything to them. As it is 
difficult to describe the charm of the 
young child, it is also difficult to express 
in words Gunnie’s charm and appeal. 
Perhaps it is best to say that he always 
retained the sweetness of character and 
simplicity of the young child and that was 
what endeared him to us all. He was 
totally unselfish and always thoughtful of 
others and never did an unkind act or had 
a mean thought. 

Two heavy tragedies fell to his lot — his 
wife was burned to death in their summer 
cottage at Lake Michigan in 1925; and his 
oldest son, William Wayne, while a 
student at Harvard, committed suicide 
in 1928 near New London where he had 
gone as one of the assistant managers of 
the crew. His fortitude under these 
burdens was remarkable, but in the end 
Fate was too much for him, and he ended 
his own life in Chicago on April 7, 1931. 
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A gentle spirit has passed over to the 
other side and is at peace at last. — 
Philip L. Spalding, ’92 


Charles Roland Burger, ’93 


Charles Roland Burger died at Boulder, 
Colo., on January 16, 1931. He was the 
son of Henry Burger, a prominent western 
mining engineer who had received his sci- 
entific training at Heidelberg University, 
and Caroline Mohr Burger, and was born 
at Iowa City, Ia., December 7, 1867. 

Before coming to Harvard he graduated 
from the University of Colorado, received 
a Ph.B. there in 1892, and in the fall of 
that year entered the Graduate School at 
Harvard, receiving his A.B. degree in 
1893. As an instructor in mathematics he 
taught in the Denver High School from 
1893 to 1902. He took a graduate course 
the following year at Clark University, 
Worcester, and was then appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Colorado 
School of Mines, where he taught until 
1917. He was then made Assistant Prin- 
cipal of the Colorado State Preparatory 
School, and in 1920 Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, a position which he 
held up to the time of his death. On 
October 5, 1895, at Boulder, Colo., he 
married Orville Marie. They had two sons, 
Ray Maxwell, and Charles Roland, Jr. 


Richard Macallister, ’93 


Richard Macallister died at Port Col- 
borne, Ontario, Canada, October 1, 1930. 
He was the son of Richard and Mary 
Charity Mears Macallister, and was born 
January 10, 1870, at Calcutta, India, 
where his father was American Consul 
General. Macallister prepared for college 
at Stone’s School in Boston, entered 
Harvard as a Special Student in the fall 
of 1889, joining the class of 1893 in its 
Senior year. After graduation he went to 
Ottawa, Canada, as manager of the litho- 
graphic and printing works of Mortimer 
and Company, but finding this work too 
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confining he entered the lumber business 
at Algonquin Park in the Province of 
Quebec, and in 1909 joined the survey for 
the Transcontinental Railway, with head- 
quarters at Fauquier, Ontario, where the 
winters were so severe that he reported a 
temperature 67° below zero. In 1912 he 
joined the engineering staff of the Welland 
Canal. During the War he was engaged 
in various activities as an engineer, prin- 
cipally in the munition plant of the 
Standard Steel Construction Company at 
Port Robinson, Ontario. After the War 
he joined the Foundation Company, 
supervising the construction of the works 
of the International Nickel Company at 
Port Colborne and other large plants. 
During recent years he was associated as 
an engineer with the Canadian Furnace 
Company, the British American Ship- 
building Company at Welland, with the 
Department of Railways and Canals, and 
later was assistant chemist for the Ca- 
nadian Furnace Company. On October 
12, 1905, at Ottawa, he married Josephine 
Anne Dickson. They had two children. 


Henry Abijah Thompson Dow, ’93 


Henry Abijah Thompson Dow died at 
his home in Needham, April 14, 1931. He 
was the son of Stephen Henry Dow, manu- 
facturer, and Emma J. Thompsen Dow, 
and was born at Woburn, July 7, 1871. 
He prepared for college at the Woburn 
High School and entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1893, receiving his A.B. degree in 
regular course. For some twenty years 
following his graduation he was connected 
with one of the large banking houses in 
Boston, but resigned his position early in 
1914 in order to become the business 
agent and corresponding secretary for the 
trustees under the will of Mary Baker 
Eddy. These responsible positions he 
held during the rest of his life. 

On April 5, 1898, he married Mary 
Celende Whitcher at Woburn. She died 
in 1902, leaving a son, Henry Kenneth, 
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who recently graduated from Dartmouth. 

On June 6, 1904, Dow married Etta 
May Willard at Cambridge, by whom he 
had one child, a daughter, Lois. 


Edgar Dwight Shaw, 93 

Edgar Dwight Shaw died in New York 
City on April 13, 1931, after a brief illness 
of pneumonia. He was born in Leom- 
inster, August 22, 1871, the son of Francis 
Henry Shaw and Isabella Warfield Shaw, 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter, 
and entered Harvard in 1889 as a reg- 
ular member of the Class of 1893. Im- 
mediately after graduation he began his 
newspaper career as a reporter on the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, was shortly 
afterward a member of the staff of the 
Boston Journal and in 1903 its managing 
editor. The next year Frank A. Munsey 
who had recently acquired his first news- 
paper, the Washington Times, made Shaw 
the business manager of this paper, then 
managing editor, and later general mana- 
ger. In 1907 Shaw was in advisory charge 
of the Munsey newspaper and was thus 
early in life an important and influential 
force in journalism. In 1912 he returned 
to Boston and served successively as 
managing editor of the Herald, the 
Traveler and of his former paper the 
Journal. Some two years later, when Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane bought the Washington 
Times, he chose Shaw to publish it. Both 
Mr. Hearst and Mr. Brisbane were quick 
to recognize Shaw’s exceptional ability as 
an organizer and publisher. They sent 
him to Detroit where in a few months he 
built up the meagre circulation of the 
Detroit Times to one of large proportion. 
No sooner had he put this paper on a firm 
basis than he was sent back to Boston 
again to take charge of the American and 
later the Advertiser, and in 1920 was 
appointed a member of the Hearst execu- 
tive council. It was in 1922 that he ac- 
complished what newspaper publishers 
declared to be “a miracle of newspaper 
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building” when, acting for Mr. Hearst, 
who had decided to control several news- 
papers in New York State, he started the 
Rochester Journal and within the short 
space of nineteen days had it in circula- 
tion. This feat he repeated a few months 
later in developing the Syracuse Telegram. 

In 1927 he retired from newspaper work 
and became associated with Mr. Brisbane 
in other business interests, notably as 
executive of the Fawcett Company of 
bank advertising experts of New York, 
holding this active position up to the time 
of his death. His first wife was Anna 
J. Hill of Brooklyn, N.Y. In 1921 he 
married Gertrude M. Stevenson of Boston. 


Charles Sewall Barrell, ’94 


Charles Sewall Barrell died at Boston, 
February 16, 1931. His death was caused 
by a paralytic shock. He practiced his pro- 
fession in Boston for a long time, making 
a specialty of gynecological surgery, but in 
recent years poor health had interfered 
with his work. He was born at York, Me., 
December 24, 1867, the son of Charles C. 
and Martha J. (Odlin) Barrell, and pre- 
pared for College at Fryeburg, Me., 
Academy. In 1907 he married Julia E. 
Folsom; they were subsequently divorced. 
A son and a daughter survive. Two 
brothers, one of whom is George E. Bar- 
rell, D.M.D. ’00, and three sisters also 
survive. 


Frank Elton George, ’94 


Frank Elton George was born at Broms- 
grove, England, December 13, 1866, the 
son of Francis Lewis and Ruth (Elton) 
George. He came to the United States in 
1869 and was graduated from Upper 
Towa University in 1890. After serving as 
a member of the faculty there for three 
years, he entered the Senior class at 
Harvard and received the degree of A.B. 
in 1894. He married Miss Blanche Leslie 
at Janesville, Ia., December 23, 1896. He 
became principal of the High School at 
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West Point, Neb., in 1895, superintendent 
of city schools in 1897, superintendent of 
schools at Pipestone, Neb., in 1899, 
superintendent of city schools, Albia, Ia., 
in 1905, and in 1909 became principal of 
the Business Department of Boyles Col- 
lege, Omaha, Neb. He was Dean of that 
Department at the time of his death. He 
died at Janesville, Ia., March 19, 1931. 
Mr. H. B. Boyles, the President of Boyles 
College writes of him: “Mr. George was a 
member of our faculty for nearly a quarter 
of a century. His dignity, ability, and 
fidelity contributed much to the progress 
of the College during his long years of 
service. He graced the profession of which 
he was an honored member. His life was 
well spent and worthy of the emulation of 
all who knew him.” 


Sherwin Gibbons, ’94 

Sherwin Gibbons died at Lancaster, 
Cal., March 15, 1931. For some years 
after his graduation from the Medical 
School in 1898 he practiced in Lexington. 
After a year abroad, he went in 1905 to 
Los Angeles and carried on practice there 
until about a year ago, when he moved to 
Lancaster, Cal. He was born at Boston, 
August 8, 1871, the son of William T. and 
Elizabeth (Sheperd) Gibbons, and pre- 
pared at the Boston Latin School. In 1899 
he married Anna J. Pearce, who died in 
1901; in 1903 he married Mary A. Pearce. 
A daughter and a son were born of the 
second marriage. 


Spencer Cumston Richardson, ’94 


Spencer Cumston Richardson died at 
Pasadena, Cal., on February 27, after an 
illness centering about his heart for which 
he was in the hospital about two weeks. 
He was born at Boston, April 3, 1871, the 
son of Spencer Wells and Mary (Cumston) 
Richardson, and prepared at Hopkinson’s 
School, Boston. After leaving College 
Richardson traveled in Europe. In 1896, he 
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was in business at Boston, with the Saco 
Water Power Machine Shop, 40 Water 
Street; then with the Bank of London and 
Mexico, Guadalajara, Mexico. Since 1907 
he had made his home on a ranch near 
Matagalpa, Nicaragua. For the past two 
years he had been living in Pasadena where 
his two brothers made their home. He 
expected to go back to his ranch and the 
life there which had given him much hap- 
piness and satisfaction. He had for some 
years raised cattle but recently had made 
a considerable development with coffee. 
Although he was of a genial, quiet, friendly 
nature, he never kept up his contacts with 
his friends excepting for one, his legal 
counsel. To him Spencer had been writing 
for a number of years frequent letters 
which disclosed his cheerful, whimsical 
temperament so well known to his old 
friends, his habit of looking on the sunny 
side of life, and his thoughtfulness of 
others. He was a good deal of a philoso- 
pher and read widely books on philosophy, 
history, biography, and other subjects 
which his representative had been ac- 
customed to send him at frequent intervals. 


bay BD oe 


Cushing Stetson, ’94 

Cushing Stetson died at New York City, 
January 12, 1931. He was born at Jamaica 
Plain, May 10, 1873, the son of William F. 
and Augusta (Rice) Stetson, and prepared 
at Nichols’ School, Boston. In 1917 he 
married Ruth C. McComb of New York 
City. With the exception of two years in 
a broker’s office, Cushing had been in the 
newspaper and publicity business all of his 
life. In 1913 and 1914 his special articles 
on the condition of the Navy, written after 
long trips with the fleet, attracted much 
attention. He was also a contributor of 
fiction and special articles in the maga- 
zines. In recent years he had been on the 
staff of the Press Service Company in 
New York City. Immediately before and 
during the War he was active in the Na- 
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tional Security League and the American 
Defense Society. 


Henry May Wheelwright, ’94 

Henry May Wheelwright died at New- 
ton Centre, February 22, 1931. Through- 
out his life he was engaged in the paper- 
manufacturing business, with which his 
family had been long connected; for many 
years he was vice-president and a director 
of the George W. Wheelwright Paper 
Company of Boston. He was born at 
Roxbury, May 25, 1871, the son of 
George W. and Maria L. (Bond) Wheel- 
wright, and prepared at the Roxbury 
Latin School. In 1904 he married Mil- 
dred W. Emmons of New York City; 
she survives with two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


Joseph Potter Cotton, 96 


Joseph Cotton was born at Newport, 
R.I., July 22, 1875, the son of Joseph 
Potter and Isabelle (Cole) Cotton. He 
prepared for college at the Rogers High 
School in Newport, R.I. Years in College, 
1892-1896. Degrees A.B. and A.M. in 
1897 and LL.B. in 1900. He married Jes- 
sie Isabel Childs, February 24, 1905, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Children: Jessie Isabel, 
and Joseph Potter, Jr. He died March 
10, 1931, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 

After graduating, Cotton taught for 
a year in the English Department of 
Harvard College, and received his A.M. 
degree in 1897. He then entered the 
Harvard Law School, receiving the LL.D. 
degree cum laude in 1900. He was then 
admitted to the New York Bar, and took 
up general practice in New York City. 

In 1907 Cotton became a member of the 
firm of Cravath, Henderson and de Gers- 
dorff, continuing that connection for 
a year. He then practiced alone until 
1910, when he formed a partnership with 
the late Senator Spooner under the firm 
name Spooner and Cotton. In 1919 he 
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became a member of the firm of McAdoo, 
Cotton and Franklin, with former Secre- 
tary William Gibbs McAdoo the senior 
member of the firm. In 1921 Mr. McAdoo 
moved to California, and Cotton became 
senior member of the firm of Cotton and 
Franklin, of which firm he remained 
a member until he became Under- 
Secretary of State. 

Cotton’s career as a lawyer was brilliant 
and financially successful, and his position 
at the Bar was preéminent. He was active 
in semi-public work, and before the war he 
had been counsel for the Alaskan Engin- 
eering Commission, and for the New York 
State Commission on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. From 1915 he was consulting 
counsel for the Federal Reserve Board, 
and continued in that position until his 
association with the State Department in 
1929, 

Cotton’s war service began as counsel 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
under General Goethals. He resigned 
shortly after General Goethals’ resigna- 
tion. He then joined the Food Adminis- 
tration under President Hoover, and 
became chief of the Meat Division with 
headquarters in Chicago. In this position 
his work carried him over a wide territory 
in the United States and abroad. In 1918 
he became European representative of the 
Federal Food Administration. He was 
also a member of the Interallied Finance 
Council. 

After the war Cotton returned to the 
practice of the law, maintaining mean- 
while an active interest in educational and 
university affairs. He was a trustee of 
the Public Education Association of 
Antioch College and of Bennington Col- 
lege for Womcn. In 1926 he acted as chair- 
man for New York in the five million 
dollars endowment campaign for the 
Harvard Law School. His address at the 
dedication of the addition to Langdell 
Hall of the Harvard Law School, on 
September 25, 1929 (reprinted 33 Harvard 
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Alumni Bulletin 780, March 26, 1931), 
will be long remembered. 

On May 24, 1929, Cotton was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State by President 
Hoover, which position he held until his 
death. He had already gained the regard 
of the President, but the appointment is 
reputed to have been largely at the per- 
sonal instance of the Secretary of State. 
Cotton had been on terms of intimacy — 
professional, political and personal — 
with Secretary Stimson, and the appoint- 
ment combined the President’s desire to 
call distinguished citizens to important 
posts with the Secretary’s desire to mag- 
nify the position in charge of a man in 
whom he reposed personal confidence. 
The unwritten history of the State De- 
partment bears the impress of Cotton’s 
personality and effectiveness. Through 
his hands passed every paper destined for 
the Secretary of State, and his activities 
covered a wide field. He had much to do 
with the preparations for the London 
Naval Conference, and during Mr. Stim- 
son’s absence in London he virtually con- 
ducted the State Department in matters 
outside the sphere of the Conference, and 
was the voice of the State Department in 
this country with respect to the attitude 
of our government’s delegation abroad. 
In the words of the Secretary of State, he 
“rendered service of literally inestimable 
value to the government,” and “among 
his fellows in the State Department he 
won a position which was entirely 
unique.” 

His death followed a series of operations 
which even his vitality was unable to 
withstand. 


George Lippincott, 96 
George Lippincott was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 29, 1875, the son 
of Horace Greenough and Caroline 
(Rowland) Lippincott. He prepared for 
college at William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia. 
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He attended Haverford College, receiv- 
ing the degree of A.B. in 1895, and then 
came to Harvard, joining the Class of 1896 
in its senior year and receiving the degree 
of A.B. with it. After leaving Harvard he 
traveled in Europe and played with the 
Haverford College Cricket Eleven in 
England. In January, 1897, he entered 
the employ of Lippincott and Co., whole- 
sale grocers, in Philadelphia, and became 
a member of this firm in 1900. He was its 
president at the time of his death. 

During the War he was associated with 
the United States Food Administration. 
He died at the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
Philadelphia on September 26, 1930. He 
was unmarried. 


Redmond Davis Stephens, ’96 

Redmond Stephens was born in Marion, 
Ia., May 30, 1874, the son of Redmond 
Davis and Louise (Brier) Stephens. He 
prepared for college at the William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, and also at 
the Harvard School in Chicago. After 
graduating from Harvard, he attended the 
Northwestern University Law School and 
received the degree of LL.B. in 1899. In 
November, 1898, he became connected 
with the law firm of Hamline, Scott and 
Lord in Chicago, and became a partner in 
January, 1902, and also was a partner in 
the successor firm of Scott, Bancroft, 
Martin and Stephens until 1922, when ke 
became assistant director of the Budget 
in Washington, D.C., until 1925. He then 
took up the practice of law in California, 
residing in San Mateo. 

During the War he served as captain, 
U.S.A., and was assigned to Finance 
Service in Washington in August, 1918, 
being a member of the Board of Contract 
Reviews and Governing Sales Board, and 
later, from March, 1919, to June; 1920, as 
a civilian, he was a finance member of the 
War Department Claims Board and also 
general counsel for Director of Finance. 

He married Marion Buckingham Ream, 
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February 18, 1903, and was divorced in 
April, 1918; in May, 1924, he married 
Edna Davis in San Francisco, and was 
divorced in March, 1929. 

He was killed by a railroad train on 
February 13, 1931, in French Lick, 
Ind. 


Archibald Coz, ’96 


Archibald Cox was born in Smyrna, 
Del., November 26, 1874, the son of Row- 
land and Fanny Cummins (Hill) Cox. 
He prepared for college at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H. 

After receiving his degree in 1896 he 
entered the Harvard Law School and 
received his LL.B. degree in 1899, then 
was admitted to the Bar in New York and 
was associated for a time with the firm of 
Tracy, Boardman and Platt, engaged in 
the general practice of law. He then be- 
gan practicing law for himself, succeeding 
to the practice of his father who was the 
author of Early American Tet Books on 
the Law of Trade-marks, so his practice 
largely developed to matters of unfair 
competition, trade-marks, copyrights, and 
patents, and during the practice of his 
profession he became recognized as an 
authority on such branches of the law and 
conducted important cases. 

During the War he served as govern- 
ment appeal agent on the Selective Serv- 
ice Board in New York City. For many 
years he was president of the Board of 
Education in Plainfield, N.J., chairman of 
the Committee on Industrial Property of 
the Merchants Association in New York, 
and at the time of his death was a member 
of the Board of Governors of Muhlenberg 
Hospital of Plainfield, and also a member 
of the Northern New Jersey Transit 
Commission. 

He was married on June 7, 1911, to 
Frances Bruen Perkins in Brookline, 
who, with seven children, survive him, his 
eldest son being a member of the Class of 
Harvard, 1934. He died at his home, 1010 
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Rahway Road, Plainfield, N.J., on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1931, after a long illness. 


Douglas Howe Adams, ’97 


Douglas Howe Adams, who died on 
January 27, 1931, came to Harvard from 
Haverford where he received his A.B, 
degree in 1896. He devoted his life to 
teaching and after a year of preliminary 
work at the Cloyne House School, New- 
port, R.I., taught at the Haverford 
School for eleven years, becoming one of 
the principals. In 1909 he left to accept 
headmastership of the Cloyne House 
School. A few years later Adams founded 
his own school at Atlantic City, the Win- 
chester School, which he developed not 
only on the academic side but on the 
athletic side as well. Adams was fond 
of travel and of healthful recreation. 

In his Twenty-Fifth Report, he wrote: 
“T am very happy and contented with 
my lot.” 


Thomas Brattle Gannett, 97 


Thomas Brattle Gannett, a member of 
the Class Committee, died at his home in 
Milton on May 6th after a brief illness. 
Few, if any, of his classmates will fail to 
mourn his loss, for his death brings to a 
close a life singularly loyal and devoted 
to Harvard, to his Class, and to every 
member of it. Born in Cambridge 
February 28, 1876, the son of Thomas B. 
Gannett and Edith (Bates) Gannett, he 
inherited those New England traditions 
which gave to his character the qualities of 
truth, loyalty and integrity which his 
friends learned to count on and to respect. 

His Cambridge school days at Browne 
and Nichols brought him to Harvard with 
perhaps more knowledge and more en- 
thusiasm for the College than is given to 
most freshmen. There he made friends 
quickly and his four years of college life 
provided him with an education and 
preparation which carried him far in 
banking circles, and with a group of 
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friends which might almost be said to 
include the entire Class. 

Upon graduation he entered the employ 
of Parkinson and Burr, Investment 
Bankers, continuing in this same occupa- 
tion until his death. In 1905 he became a 
partner and on January 1, 1929, the firm 
changed its name to Burr, Gannett and 
Company with offices at the same location 
on State Street. Here he was always 
found ready to give of his time freely to 
friend and to business associates alike. 
Wise in counsel and cautious in action, 
his advice was constantly sought and al- 
ways followed. His generosity to charities 
both in service and in gifts is known only 
to those close to him for he never courted 
publicity and shrank from praise. During 
the World War, he was associated with 
Hallowell in the Liberty Loan Campaigns. 
For many years he was identified with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital as Trus- 
tee, the Infants’ Hospital as President, 
the Boston Provident Association as 
Treasurer, and the Suffolk Savings Bank 
as Trustee. He had been a Director of 
many companies including the Andro- 
scoggin Pulp Company, the Galveston 
Electric Company, the Galveston-Houston 
Electric Company, Merrimac Chemical 
Company, Mt. Tom Sulphite Pulp 
Company, North Texas Electric Com- 
pany, Houston Electric Company, Rail- 
way and Light Securities Company, 
Lawrence Gas and Electric Company and 
the Draper Corporation. 

In November, 1911, he was married to 
Dorothy Draper, only daughtcr of Gov- 
ernor Draper of Hopedale. His widow and 
five children — four sons and one daughter 
— survive him. Tom was happiest in his 
family circle which was the centre of a 
larger family group for both he and his 
wife were ever staunch supporters of fam- 
ily tradition and loyalty. Into this delight- 
ful group our classmates have often en- 
tered and have invariably received a 
warmth of hospitality and welcome. No- 
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body who really knew Tom failed to ap- 
preciate his wonderful qualities of friend- 
ship and his happy faculty for giving 
pleasure to others. Never would he 
tolerate criticism of a friend or of his Alma 
Mater, and never did he by word or 
gesture condemn others. Unyielding 
when strength was needed, uncompromis- 
ing when truth was questioned, he fol- 
lowed his sturdy inheritance to the letter 
in the integrity of his whole life, while in 
loyalty and love for those about him he 
has left the memory of a classmate 
universally beloved. 


Paul Hector Provandie, ’97 


Paul Hector Provandie, M.D. ’98, died 
at Melrose, April 7, 1931. He was a direct 
descendant of Captain Louis Provandie 
who came to America with Marquis de 
Lafayette’sarmy. He was born in Boston, 
February 25, 1875, the son of Charles 
Alexander and Mary (Caron) Provandie. 
He prepared for college in the public 
schools of Somerville and Melrose and 
entered the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard University in 1893 and was 
graduated from the Harvard Medical 
School with the degree of M.D. cum laude 
in 1898. He was appointed assistant in- 
structor of anatomy and physiology at 
Harvard in 1898, and subsequently was 
made assistant instructor in Hygiene in 
the Lawrence Scientific School. 

For thirty-two years he practiced his 
profession in Melrose and became the 
leading physician and surgeon in that 
district. For a generation he was promi- 
nent also in the political and civic life of 
his city, first as a member of the Melrose 
Board of Health and City Physician and 
later as a member of the Schoo] Commit- 
tee. He was first elected to the School 
Committee in 1914 and was its chairman 
when he resigned in 1923 when he became 
mayor of the city. After serving two years 
as mayor, he was reélected to the School 
Committee and continued a member until 
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his death. School flags were at half staff 
for a week at the time of his death, and the 
schools were closed in his honor on the 
afternoon of his funeral. 

During the World War, he entered the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Plattsburg, 
N.Y., and was commissioned a lieutenant. 
Transferred to Fort Ogelthorpe, Georgia, 
he was appointed instructor of first aid 
with a grade of Captain. Then he joined 
the Harvard Medical School unit and 
went over-seas before the United States 
entered the War. He was assigned to a 
British Base Hospital in northern France 
and was commissioned a Captain in the 
British Army. While in Europe he was an 
indefatigable worker and performed many 
serious operations. After the War he re- 
turned to Melrose where he resumed his 
ever increasing practiee. 

He was a man of high professional 
standing, great intelligence and possessed 
such sympathetic qualities of mind and 
heart that he won for himself an enviable 
position in the community and became an 
induential factor in the deliberations of 
his fellow workers. There was never any 
equivocation in his nature. He made up 
his mind clearly and gave himself whole- 
heartedly for or against a proposition. His 
good nature, cheerfulness, generosity, and 
ready smile won for him many friends, and 
his friendships were strong and lasting. 

A constant student in his chosen field, 
he was always looking for added knowledge 
and oftentimes when he was supposed to 
be taking recreation he was attending 
clinics, or meeting with his colleagues dis- 
cussing new practices or better technique. 
He met many difficult and baffling situa- 
tions with courage and skill and inspired 
those for whom he labored with the utmost 
confidence in his skill and guidance. His 
human sympathies were broad and sin- 
cere, his gift for executive action and lead- 
ership exceptional, and his faculty for ap- 
plication inexhaustible. He literally wore 
himself out and died in the harness. His 
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heart suddenly broke under the strain just 
as he was about to start an operation, and 
he died a few short hours later to the great 
sorrow of the community in which he 
lived. 

In 1912 he married Margaret T. Bell of 
Ontario by whom he is survived as well as 
by one daughter Peggy. 


Guy Bain Collier, ’01 

Guy Bain Collier died at New York 
City, June 15, 1930. His death 
caused by myocarditis and bronchial 
pneumonia. He was an engineer. In 1906 
he took up the developing of several me- 
chanical devices of his own invention and 
started a consulting and engineering 
practice which thereafter occupied most 
of his time. During the War he served in 
the Boston office of the United States 
Shipping Board, expediting production 
work on machinery and equipment for 
ships, and had general supervision of the 
production and shipping of steam engines, 
turbines, and electric units. In 1919 he 


was 


moved to New York City, and for a few 
months devoted his time to contract 
cancellations for the New York office of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. In 
1920 he developed a balanced rotary-valve 
engine and designed structural steel for a 
New York architect. Then he worked on 
carburetion and a gas switch he had in- 
vented. In 1922 he designed an automatic 
multiple unit and an individual unit- 
control system for operating car doors and 
car steps. During the last few years of his 
life, in addition to his engineering work, 
he taught design, resistance of materials, 
and hydraulics in a New York college. 
He was born at Kinderhook, N.Y., July 
12, 1877, the son of Gerrit S. and Lydia 
M. (Bain) Collier, and prepared for college 
at Hudson River Institute, Claverack, 
N.Y. In 1924 he married Elvira M. 
Brewster, of Cambridge, who survives. 
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Theodore Jewett Eastman, ’01 

Theodore Jewett Eastman was born in 
South Berwick, Me., on August 4, 1879, 
the son of Edwin Calvin Eastman and 
Caroline Augusta Jewett. He attended 
Noble and Greenough’s School in Boston. 
After graduating from College he attended 
the Medical School, and received his M.D. 
in 1905. He practiced medicine in Boston 
during his entire life, living and having his 
office at 71 Marlboro Street, but always 
retaining his home in South Berwick, 
Maine. He died on March 9, 1931, in 
Boston. 

One of his Classmates has written this 
appreciation of Ted Eastman, which I 
think expresses the feeling of all of us: 

‘What was it that made us always 
glad to see him; glad to hear his voice on 
the telephone; glad even at the mention of 
his name in a group of friends? 

“There were many reasons — his 
genial, forthright personality, his hearty 
laugh, his warm affection for his friends. 
But most and foremost it was his keen 
interest in life — the joy he found in living 
and doing. 

“Life, for Ted, was always a thrilling 
adventure, offering innumerable things to 
be investigated and discovered. To learn 
this one has only to read his own simple 
story on the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Report of the Class. It tells of his interest 
in ships and shipping; his love of travel in 
out-of-the-way places; and his ‘dissipa- 
tions’ in the form of collecting rare New 
England antiques. With characteristic 
modesty he failed to mention the fact that 
he was also an accomplished student of 
American Indian lore; that he was an 
adopted son of the Ojibway tribe; and had 
brought together by his own efforts a very 
rare and interesting collection of Indian 
relics. 

“But these hobbies were not mere 
superficialities. With respect to each of 
them he knew his subject with the thor- 
oughness of the student. He could tell 


you the name of every spar and rope on 
a full-rigged ship; the record of every 
clipper, and the birthplace and date of any 
highboy or table which you might show 
him. In fact the furnishings of his profes- 
sional office gave convincing proof of his 
skilland persistency as a collector of things 
rare and beautiful, produced in his native 
New England. 

“This love of collecting was not a mere 
appendage to his personality. It was a 
part of it. It was a manifestation of a 
deep-seated love of tradition which 
guided and directed his life and his career. 
His grandfather had been the beloved and 
honored family doctor of his native Ber- 
wick, and undoubtedly it was this family 
tradition that led Ted to adopt in his pro- 
fession the toilsome réle of the general 
practitioner, rather than to seek the more 
remunerative career of the specialist. As 
a family doctor — the friend and adviser 
of those in need and in trouble — he lived 
up to the finest traditions of an earlier and 
simpler age. How well he played his 
chosen part in the world’s work, only 
those whom he served or those who have 
had the privilege of reading their testi- 
monials, will ever know. 

“And his Classmates will want to know 
that he faced death with the same high 
spirit with which he met life— with 
cheerfulness, courage, buoyancy, and 
above all with a keen and sympathetic 
interest in all who were about him in his 
last days.” 


Conover Fitch, ’01 

Conover Fitch died suddenly at Co- 
hasset, April 19, 1931. He was born in 
New York City on October 13, 1878, the 
son of Ezra Charles Fitch and Helen 
Louise (Stevens) Fitch. He married 
Gladys Bogart of Flushing, L.I., on Sep- 
tember 28, 1909, and she survives him as 
do four children, Barbara, Helen Joan, 
Conover, Jr., and Ezra Charles, 2d. 
After a trip abroad, Fitch, upon his gradu- 
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ation from College, entered the employ of 
the Waltham Watch Company, spending 
several months in the Montreal office and 
in the Chicago office and the London 
office of that company. He was transferred 
then to the home office of the company in 
Waltham, where he remained for over 
twenty years, becoming Director, Vice- 
President and finally General Manager. 
Six years ago he severed his connection 
with the Waltham Watch Company and 
formed the firm of Fitch-Bryant, Inc., to 
deal in precious stones. He was a member 
of the Harvard Club of Boston and the 
Country Club of Brookline and lived at 
Cohasset. 


William Earle Stilwell, ’01 


William Earle Stilwell was born in the 
little hamlet of Lyndon, N.Y., April 13, 
1868, the son of Frank J. Stilwell and 
Frances Helen (Smith) Stilwell. There 
had been teachers in the families of both 
parents, so this free child was not sent 
to the country school as early as other 
children, but was taught at home. During 
his early ’teens he went to the district 
school. Of those years he seldom spoke of 
what he learned at school, but always told 
with glee of the fishing trips in summer, 
scouting for butternuts and bitter walnuts 
in the fall, the fierce snowball battles be- 
hind high snow forts in the winter, and 
the baseball games in the “south lot” as 
soon as the snow was gone. Later he went 
to the high school at Manlius, N.Y., 
where he found an entrancing outlet in 
chemistry. From high school he went to 
Colgate Academy, which was the prepara- 
tory school for Hamilton College, and 
after graduation, entered the normal 
school at Albany. 

After leaving normal school he became 
principal for the next two years of the 
high school at Lafayette, N.Y. The suc- 
cess of this young teacher spread about 
the countryside and brought to him the 
offer of a larger opportunity as principal 
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of the Tully School. During the summer 
vacation, at the end of the first Tully 
year, William Earle Stilwell was married, 
and for the next two years he and his wife 
worked together with students of fine 
interest, enthusiasm, determination. But 
the urge for further preparation came to 
him, and he determined to leave the 
school and undertake more study. This 
being decided upon, these “two young 
radicals,” as the older generation called 
them, with good health, much devotion 
for each other, unbounded enthusiasm, 
and no money, set out for a college 
education, and with this end in view, 
went to Andover. 

Of the Cambridge years at Harvard, 
which followed the year at Andover, it is 
difficult to speak in moderation. At 
Harvard, during 1897-1901, were such 
men as President Eliot, Dean Briggs, 
Dean Shaler, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
many others, the mere mention of whose 
names awakens a warm gratitude and 
pride in every Harvard man. In June, 
1901, Mr. Stilwell was graduated magna 
cum laude, with a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
had majored in history and economics. 
Strange as it may seem in a man who 
wanted only to teach, he entered the Law 
School, and he spoke of the years there as 
“invaluable.” 

In response to an invitation to become 
the first headmaster of the then newly 
organized University School, Stilwell 
went to Cincinnati in 1903, and from then 
until the end of his life he dedicated him- 
self wholly to the advancement of the 
school. More than any one else he was 
responsible for its success. He had pro- 
gressive ideas for education, and sound 
and persistent common sense. His funda- 
mental quality was moral earnestness: 
from this derived his singleness of purpose, 
his undeviating sense of justice and his 
absolute fidelity to his responsibilities. 
He was literally untiring and unswerving 
in his application. 
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His death on January 20, 1931, came 
as a great shock, but he left behind a 
valued heritage not only in his profes- 
sional capacity, but as a fine citizen. 


Herbert Sumner Baker, ’02 

Herbert Sumner Baker died at New 
York City, February 12, 1931. In 1904 he 
joined the Bobbs-Merrill Company, pub- 
lishers, New York, and he remained with 
the manufacturing and advertising de- 
partments of that house until his death. 

He was born at Manchester, N.H., De- 
cember 25, 1876, the son of Edward and 
Martha J. (Blenus) Baker, and prepared 
for college in the Chelsea High School. 
In 1905 he married Alice LaS. Sanford at 
New York. They had one daughter and 
one son. 


Louis J. Elsas, 02 


Louis J. Elsas died at Atlanta, Ga., 
March 23, 1931, of complications follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis. 

Since graduation Elsas had been en- 
gaged in business as one of the executive 
officers of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills of 
Atlanta, Ga. In addition to the activities 
involved in this connection he had done 
much in the way of invention, having 
worked out several improvements in 
sewing machines on which he had taken 
out patents. 

He was a public spirited citizen and de- 
voted much time and energy to community 
work in Atlanta. He had been Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Family 
Welfare Society and a member of the 
State Council of Social Agencies in 
Georgia. He was also a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation of 
Jewish Charities. He was much interested 
in Harvard affairs, and was an officer of 
the Harvard Club of Atlanta. 

He is survived by his widow, by his 
daughter Emily and his son Herbert, who 
is a student in Harvard College. 
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David Reuben Radovsky, ’02 

David Reuben Radovsky, prominent 
Fall River and Boston attorney and an 
active worker in the Zionist movement, 
died at his home May 27, 1930. 

He was a member of the Zionist com- 
mission that went to Palestine four years 
ago at the time of the reclamation, served 
on numerous occasions as special counsel 
for the city of Fall River and was organizer 
of the Concord Lodge, Knights of Pythias. 

He is survived by his widow and eleven 
children. 


Eustace Hale Ball, ’04 


Eustace Hale Ball died at Laguna 
Beach, Cal., on April 20, 1931. In our 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Report he 
described himself as ‘“‘novelist and 
portrait painter.” He was also a gifted 
violinist. Formerly a member of the New 
York Sun, Ball was the author of a number 
of syndicated newspaper serials and 
several books, among them: The Voice on 
the Wire, The Traffic of Souls, and Scarlet 
Foz. 

Ball was born in Gallipolis, O., and 
went to school in Cincinnati. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Cincinnati in 
1903 and came to Harvard. His connec- 
tion with our Class was of short duration. 


Fred Holdsworth, ’04 


It is hard to imagine what a Class Re- 
union will be like without Fred Holds- 
worth. Not only did he go to infinite 
trouble in organizing entertainments for 
these occasions and himself assume a 
leading réle with songs arid skits for our 
insatiable enjoyment, but throughout the 
more recent reunions he seemed to be 
everywhere, radiating good fellowship 
and warming us all with his happy, un- 
selfish personality. Every one knew Fred 
and he seemed to know and have a cheery 
word for every one. No one ever won 
popularity more spontaneously nor more 
deservedly. 
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Born in England, he came to this coun- 
try as a youngster and went to school at 
Fall River. Few of us knew that he 
earned his way through Harvard. After 
receiving his A.B. degree in 1904 he en- 
tered the real estate business. With Far- 
rington he became a successful operator. 
The firm prospered and Holdsworth was 
recognized as a leader in his field. His 
sound judgment, resourcefulness and un- 
impeachable integrity were respected, as 
such qualities are bound to be. He was 
generous to a degree. It was a blow to 
him when his partner, Farrington, was 
killed last winter in an automobile acci- 
dent. This blow told more and more on 
him as the months went by. He had a 
nervous breakdown. On April 17, 1931, 
he died at Boston. 

His wife, three daughters, and a son 
survive. They live in a charming house in 
Brookline completed about the time of our 
twenth-fifth anniversary reunion. His 
oldest daughter had her coming-out party 
there last fall. Among the young people 
gathered there, we can well believe that 
no one seemed younger, happier, or more 
care-free than the host. 

Ever unspoiled by success, Fred Holds- 
worth made an enviable place for himself 
in the communities in which he worked 
and played. His name will ever ring true 
in the hearts of his classmates. 


Frederick Ellwood Langenheim, ’07 

Frederick Ellwood Langenheim died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 11, 1931. He 
was an engineer. From 1901 to 1903 he 
studied at the U.S. Naval Academy and 
during the year 1903-04 at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He entered 
Harvard in 1904 but left a year later and 


became U.S. Consul at Sonneberg, 
Germany. In 1906 he returned to the 


United States, and after a brief period as 
foreign correspondent for various im- 
porters, took up engineering work. He 
was with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
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Company for a short time and then be- 
came assistant engineer with the Water 
Supply Commission of Pennsylvania, 
with which he remained for several years. 
More recently he had been a consulting 
engineer, particularly with reference to 
steam control and improvement. During 
the War he served with the War Depart- 
ment in Washington and at military 
training schools; he was commissioned a 
captain of ordnance and later became 
senior instructor at an officers’ training 
school. He was born at Philadelphia, 
December 8, 1883, the son of Frederick D. 
and Elizabeth (Becker) Langenheim and 
prepared for College at the Haverford 
In 1908 he married 
who 


Grammar School. 
Agens B. Lawson of Brookline, 
survives, with four sons. 


Arthur Frederic Allen, ’10 

Arthur Frederic Allen, $.M. ’21, A.M. 
’27, died at Strafford, Vt., April 3, 1931. 
In 1922-23 he was employed by the U.S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry as a county 
agent for blister rust control. Since 1925 
he had been a student in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 
also an assistant in the Department of 
Botany. He was born at Cambridge, 
October 4, 1886, the son of Frederic DeF. 
and Emmeline (Laighton) Allen, and pre- 
pared at the Browne and Nichols School. 
In 1925 he married Eunice Chandler. 
They had two daughters. 


Henry Hyman Kitsis, 16 

Henry Hyman Kitsis, M.D. ’20, died at 
Boston, June 5, 1928. He had practiced 
his profession in Boston ever since his 
graduation from the Medical School. 
While a student there he enlisted in the 
U.S. Medical Reserve Corps but was not 
called to active cuty. He had served on 
the staff of the Boston Dispensary. He 
was born at Boston, June 17, 1893, the 
son of Israel W. and Ida D. (Stern) Kit- 
sis, and prepared for College at the Boston 
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English High School. In 1912 he married 
Sara Rothstein at Boston. They had two 
sons. 


Edward Francis McKay, 16 

Edward Francis McKay, A.M. (Boston 
College) 21, died at Dorchester, January 
27, 1931. His death was caused by pneu- 
monia. He was a teacher in the Boston 
Latin School, where he had prepared for 
college. He was born in Boston, August 
28, 1895, the son of Angus and Mary 
McKay. His parents, two sisters, and a 
brother survive. 
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*** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor hegs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Maaazine if a review is 
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Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Business Adrift. By Wallace Brett Don- 
ham, 98. New York: Whittlesey 
House. 1931. 

Let the dust-cover of this book be in- 
scribed: 

“Upon this spot Wallace Donham re- 
ceived the surrender of the Manchester 
economics, and in the name of Lenin, took 
command of the General Staff of American 
business enterprise.” 

Will he have a Staff to command? “Of 
course,” he says, “Soviet Russia has a big 
job on her hands to train her labor to use 
machinery. I doubt, however, if her task 
is half as difficult as our task of training 
our business men to work codperatively 
in carrying out a general plan.” Yet — 

“Tt is my belief that the only hope for 
Western civilization centers in the ability 
and the leadership of American business.” 

This is a voice crying in what was but 
now a wilderness: a voice that will be 
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heard. Not because of the Dean’s aca- 
demic authority, not because of his thor- 
oughness, earnestness, and humility, but 
because of his reputation as a super-sales- 
man, a driver, and a hard-boiled guy. 
Thousands who cannot follow his reason- 
ing will follow his plume. The same book 
by, say, Stuart Chase, would lead no such 
cohorts. The voice in the wilderness is that 
of one of us boys. Its fervent evangel is 
the declaration of a fundamental change 
in the temper of American business. Ham- 
mered by the apparent success of the Five 
Year Plan, upon the anvil of the worst de- 
pression in our records, we have turned 
from the hopelessness cf making a plan to 
the hopelessness of getting on without one. 
The Five Year Plan bas been the secret, 
shamefaced dream of every business man 
whose taste runs to power, achievement 
and order rather than to Conspicuous 
Waste. Now it can be told. 

The grounds for our former hopeless- 
ness are clearly put by the Dean, and by 
Prof. Whitehead, whose little essay “On 
Foresight” serves as introduction and as 
text. ‘Our sociological theories,” says 
Whitehead, “our political philosophy, our 
practical maxims of business, our political 
economy, and our doctrines of education, 
are derived from an unbroken tradition of 
great thinkers and of practical examples, 
from the age of Plato in the fifth century 
before Christ, to the end of the last cen- 
tury. The whole of this tradition is warped 
by the vicious assumption that each gen- 
eration will live substantially amid the 
conditions governing the lives of its fa- 
thers, and will transmit those conditions 
to mould with equal force the lives of its 
children. 

“We are living in the first period of hu- 
man history for which this assumption is 
false.... In the past the life-span of im- 
portant changes was considerably longer 
than that of a single life... today it is con- 
siderably shorter... accordingly our train- 
ing must prepare individuals to face a 
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novelty of conditions. But there can be no 
training for the unknown. 

“Now it is the beginning of wisdom to 
understand that social life is founded upon 
routine.... Society requires stability, fore- 
sight itself presupposes stability, and sta- 
bility is the product of routine.” 

“‘Thave been struggling,’ saysthe Dean, 
“with the idea of change as the major 
problem facing civilization, and _ his 
[Whitehead’s] treatment of routine and 
stability as the basis of progress came to 
me with startling significance. The direc- 
tion in which we are heading is the way to 
chaos, chaos resulting from the war, chaos 
resulting from scientific progress, chaos 
caused by social readjustments consequent 
on improved management and technology 
... by the effort to compete in export trade 
with the other great industrial nations, 
chaos ending in the destruction of indi- 
vidual initiative and personal freedom, 
chaos caused mainly by the lack of a plan 
eventuating from constructive business 
leadership.” 

“We saila changeful sea,” sings Robert 
Bridges. “There can be no training for 
the unknown,” Whitehead. 
* Aside from mathematical methodology,” 
the Dean continues, “‘the mind can rarely 
deal with more than three non-cumulative 
variables simultaneously.” ‘Traditional 
economics has rarely been close enough to 
life to affect human behavior,” while in 
“more and more vari- 


murmurs 


realistic economics 
ables are added till they get beyond the ca- 
pacity of the human mind.” 


Yet a plan we must have, and a plan 
made and administered chiefly by business 
men. “Any plan made by other types of 
leaders and imposed on industry will be 
either futile or dangerous.” 

To the catcalls of the other professional 
planners, the communists, the socialists, 
the politicians; the journalists, and the 
students of the social sciences, at this 
bland arrogation of responsibility, the 
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Dean isalmost contemptuously indifferent. 
Beyond a curt note that in such matters as 
unemployment industrial and_ political 
leaders must codperate, he offers no ex- 
planation and no justification. 

To other business men, none will seem 
necessary. The problem is industrial: 
though the business men got us into the 
mess, though in business as elsewhere 
there are nine fools to every wise man, 
only the business men can get us out. 
There is no other reservoir of the inclina- 
tion, the experience, and the ability to or- 
ganize and direct industry. Let the 
heathen rave. 

So, first making obeisance to White- 
head, Pareto and Henderson in the form 
of a Theory of Foresight, the Dean 
straightens up and wades in. 

He calls his plan a tentative essay to- 
wards a first approximation. He limits it 
to the United States (to escape interna- 
tional political problems) and to one busi- 
ness generation, say twenty years, wisely 
concluding that much shorter periods are 
subject to the violent fluctuation of too 
many variables, and much longer periods 
too subject to factors not yet recognizable, 
to permit of fruitful foresight. The pro- 
blem set the business man is to meet dur- 
ing this period the needs and wants of the 
American people: security, leisure, self- 
respect, as well as things. 

The fifty pages in which he analyzes tke 
history of the past business generation, the 
“security illusion of 1907-1929” and its 
collapse, are the most terse and brilliant of 
the book. The Plan itself is merely a few 
suggestions for putting into effect the con- 
clusions reached in this analysis. 

Our prosperity was due to “improve- 
ments in technology and management 
which made it possible to... reduce costs, 
pay high wages, and build up purchasing 
power,” to “great inventions which de- 
veloped to meet widespread new consumer 
wants” and to an abnormal increase in ex- 
ports, “with almost no increase in the 
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normal repayment in the form of other 
commodities.” 

Population will continue to grow, at a 
declining rate. The farm population will 
continue to decline, as “other less settled 
areas with lower standards of living will 
continue... to compete successfully with 


us in the world markets.” Technological 
improvements will continue, perhaps ac- 
celerate, with resulting unemployment. 
But new inventions creating widespread 
consumer wants will be fewer and less im- 
portant than in the last generation. All 
these forecasts mean greater unemploy- 
ment, lower purchasing power, only partly 
offset by lower costs. 

These observations bring the Dean toa 
consideration of increas.d exports as a 
way out, and to the same conclusion that 
Paul Mazur reached in America Looks 
Abroad, that they are not to be had. To 
which the Dean, who was also, at Mazur’s 
age, a banker, but has become a teacher 
and evangelist, adds, they should not be 
tried for. By lack of plan we have over- 
built our mass production industries until 
only exports can keep them busy. We 
cannot take payment largely in gold, nor 
in investments, “unless indeed the glamour 
of high interest rates leads bankers into 
the marketing of risky low grade securi- 
ties’’ (a temptation from which the Dean 
seems to regard them as more immune 
than recent history suggests). We must 
take payment in commodities at the ex- 
pense of the smaller industries, and modify 
our tariff policies in the direction of free 
trade. We should meet higher and higher 
tariff walls in Europe, and should struggle 
with Germany and England for the trade 
of the less developed countries, in which 
the whole hope of Germany and England 
lies. In the Dean’s judgment, we would 
succeed, and would bankrupt them, de- 
stroy our best markets, and till a great 
field for the spread of Russian commun- 
ism. 

The Dean’s capitalism involves him in 
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no wishful thinking about Russia. The 
Soviet plan “has a strong probability of 
success during the period in which we are 
interested.” “If, as I anticipate, their 
system fails to stimulate private initiative 
as well as our system, this failure will not 
be apparent for at least half a century.” 
And he quotes with approval Stalin’s 
warning, “Capitalism is still strong and 
may recover, but this last year has exposed 
its fatal weakness — capitalism cannot 
exist without markets, and the mutual 
rivalry of capitalist states bars them from 
each other’s markets.” 

The Plan? Let us give up the “stagger 
system” of employment during depres- 
sion (the Dean makes an ingenious indict- 
ment of this scheme) and employ what 
men we can, full time. Let us avoid doles. 
“The whole principle of insurance as ap- 
plied to unemployment is unsound. The 
remedy for unemployment is work. Any- 
thing else is sheer social waste.’ Let the 
government step in at times of depression 
with large public works, hiring men at 
subsistence wages too low to keep them 
from returning as soon as possible to in- 
dustry, and completing the works by 
private contract when business has re- 
covered. Let us build up “the demand for 
things wanted, by reducing the competi- 
tion of the want of security ”’ (thrift in fear 
of unemployment) and “‘after reasonable 
security is attained... secure a balance in 
employment by giving more leisure 
through shorter hours without decrease in 
wages.” And let us resolutely protect 
established social groups by tariffs, and 
not jeopardize our 90 per cent home market 
in the effort to expand our 10 per cent ex- 
ports. “ We are not now dependent on ex- 
port trade, and this is the worst time we 
could select for changing our national 
economy to a new basis.” Cultivons notre 
jardin. 

What about international peace and 
stabilization, without which no industrial 
nation can be sufficient to itself? There is 
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meat in the Dean’s suggestions that, apart 
from minimizing the trade war, each na- 
tion can render its best service by putting 
its own house in order, and that regional 
economic understandings and _ groups 
should precede and lead towards a world 
unit. (Incidentally, he favors cancellation 
of war debts, purely to strengthen Ger- 
many and England as insurance against 
Bolshevism.) 

Though there are bolder and more novel 
proposals in the book, the Dean’s protec- 
tionism seems to have aroused most con- 
troversy so far. No one who has watched 
the birth of a tariff schedule can have 
much respect for its economic accuracy. 
But the Dean is frankly pragmatic. His 
views are those of the farmer on baptism: 
*‘Believe in it? Hell, I’ve seen it.” He 
wants no new barriers to imports, but re- 
spects the status quo. “When I defined 
this problem I was a modified free trader, 
as I have always been, and I expected to 
find the best answer of which I was cap- 
able in low tariffs and aggressive export 
trade.... 1 am wholly surprised at my 
landing places.” 

**For 150 years we have had substantial 
agreement among economists on a modi- 
fied theory of free trade. All this time the 
doctrine of protection has made almost 
continuous progress in the great civilized 
countries other than England, with Eng- 
landabout to fall in line.” “It is extremely 
unlikely that under these conditions any 
industrial nation will allow large groups 
of its people to be wholly or partially put 
out of business, with the consequent seri- 
ous social readjustments, if a simple 
expedient like tariffs protecting home 
markets will slow down the process or even 
prevent it from taking place.” 

Free quotation is the best praise this 
book can have. But there isn’t space to 
quote the Dean on half the subjects to 
which he gives sober thought and pungent 
comment. It isa little book of forty thous- 
and words that can be read easily in two 
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sittings and thought about profitably for 
a long time. 

There are two points, however, that the 
Dean passes lightly over, which it would 
be illuminating to hear him discuss. One 
is birth control. “Birth control is becom- 
ing an increasingly important factor: but 
it is possible to predict with confidence 
that for the twenty-five years ahead we 
shall have a steady increase in popula- 
tion.”” Yet the birthrate notoriously re- 
sponds rapidly and sensitively, not only 
to economics but to social pressure. 

Back of all the expedients of the Dean’s 
plan stalks the ghost of technological un- 
employment, only half exorcised. It can 
increase indefinitely past the power of new 
wants to absorb. No economist has ven- 
tured an estimate, but let us rush in where 
experts fear to tread, and guess that 
seventy-five million people could now pro- 
duce as much as we produce, consume it 
on a higher standard of living, and spend 
a far less crowded leisure in the enjoyment 
of our roads, beaches, and forests. With 
our frontiers gone, with our opportunities 
for capital investment reduced at home 
and risky abroad, any plan for improving 
the standard of living is glorified boot- 
strap-lifting if it doesn’t include propa- 
ganda for a lower birthrate. Nor is that 
beyond the competence of the business 
men who are to administer the plan: it 
would be a simple assignment for Ivy Lee 
and Eddie Bernays. But with the Roman 
Catholic Church in formal opposition, this 
point, permissible to an obscure reviewer, 
would perhaps be indiscreet in so official a 
charter as Dean Donham’s book. 

The other point is capitalism, which the 
Dean identifies specifically with Western 
civilization. 

“If Soviet Russia succeeds for a genera- 
tion, the restoration of these nations (Eng- 
land and Germany) will be essential to the 
maintenance of western civilization.” The 
implication is that if Russia were to attain 
our present level of wealth and literacy, 
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and impose her culture on the rest of 
Europe, that would not be western civili- 
zation. 

The ultimates of this capitalistic civili- 
zation, the unquestioned postulates of the 
Dean’s philosophy, are freedom and indi- 
vidual initiative. But these values are of 
the same order as his intangibles: security, 
leisure, self-respect. How many of us will 
prefer freedom to security, initiative to 
leisure? Perhaps he will explain them as 
pre-requisites to self-respect. But we have 
all seen self-respect flourish with little free- 
dom and less initiative, just as we have 
seen it languish from overdoses of security 
and leisure. Danger and effort are biologic 
needs of the species. Besides, capitalism, 
except in favorable circumstances of ex- 
pansion, permits more initiative than 
liberty. And no fabric of the size of a 
modern nation, whether despotism or bu- 
reaucracy, is of so close mesh as not to 
leave play for a good deal of liberty and 
initiative. 

The Dean is too thorough not to have 
examined these postulates. I suspect that 
he accepts capitalism as he does tariffs, 
pragmatically. It is the status quo: it is 
what he has to work with. Were he to 
examine it frankly and critically, he might 
alienate the very public he exhorts. 

Lenin’s hope was by farsighted eco- 
nomic and social planning, by partial iso- 
lation and eventual self-sufficiency, to 
provide all the people of a nation with se- 
curity, leisure, self-respect and material 
wealth. What is Donham’s? In deference 
to the True Faith, Lenin had to make 
some propaganda against Capital, and 
Donham has to make some for Private 
Initiative. But Lenin wasa practical man. 
So is the Dean. 

Willard Helburn, ’04 


The Magical Art of Virgil. By Edward 
Kennard Rand, ’94. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1931. 


The title is singularly beguiling, to the 


scholar reminiscent of the marvelous 
stories which grew up around Virgil’s 
name in the Middle Ages, to the layman 
suggestive of something at once baffling 
and captivating. 

Following the plan set forth in the pref- 
ace and summarized in the publisher’s 
note the author’s aim is by “an exposition 
of the contents of his poems accompanied 
by an interpretation of his purpose and 
art” to show that Virgil’s ambition was, 
like Milton’s, from an early time to write 
epic, that “‘epic tendencies” are evident 
in an ascending scale in the earlier poems 
until they find a “free expression in the 
Aeneid.” In the course of such an exami- 
nation he purposes also to illustrate the 
“magic” by which the poet is able “to 
convert most heterogeneous substances 
into a harmonious unity.” 

After a brief account of Virgil’s life, he 
proceeds to consider this magic — which 
he defines as “the skilful and unanalyzable 
transfusion of one substance into another” 
—and its application. This leads at once 
to Virgil’s sources and his use of them. 
The whole question of Virgil’s “borrow- 
ing” isan old one, but, as Rand points out, 
the really important thing is not what did 
he borrow but what did he do with it. If, 
like the magician, he can turn dross to gold 
or refine even gold itself so that it becomes 
thereby more beautiful, the result should 
be its own justification. This is particu- 
larly true of Virgil’s indebtedness to 
Apollonius Rhodius in Book IV to which 
the remark of Furness (The Variorum 
Shakespeare, “‘ King Lear,” p. 383) on the 
sources of Shakspere may well be applied. 
“We say ‘he drew his original’ from this 
source, or he ‘found his materials’ in that 
source. But how much did he ‘draw’ or 
what did he ‘find’?... When, after read- 
ing one of his tragedies, we turn to what 
we are pleased to call the ‘original of his 
plot,’ I am reminded of those glittering 
gems, of which Heine speaks, that we see 
at night in lovely gardens, and think must 
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have been left there by kings’ children at 
play, but when we look for these jewels by 
day we see only wretched little worms 
which crawl painfully away, and which 
the foot forbears to crush out of strange 
pity.” Even in the case of Homer, Virgil’s 
greatest “source,” it serves no useful pur- 
pose to weigh the two poets: the difference 
between them is one not of degree but of 
kind. We can pardona lesser originality in 
Virgil in view of his other excellences. 

In commenting on the Minor poems 
Rand adheres to his early opinion that 
“most, if not all of the works on the ancient 
list are genuine.” Admitting that the art 
is crude in many ways, he feels that adum- 
brations of Virgil’s later power are discerni- 
ble and that many passages suggest the 
germ of later passages of great beauty — 
he instances the Culex and the second 
Eclogue — and that they are no more de- 
serving of rejection than the indisputably 
genuine early poems of many a great poet. 
He makes out a very plausible case for 
their acceptance as revealing progressive 
stages in the young poet’s deyelopment, 
Catullan imitation, “a period of stern 
Lucretian science and revolt from the 
Muses,” a “frustrated ‘pure 
pastoral delight,” all combining to form 
“the prelude to Virgil’s Bucolics.”’ 

With the Eclogues he deals at greater 
length. Regarding the standard charge 
against the pastoral, that of artificiality, 
he defends it in Virgil’s case as a magical 
blending of pastoral and the “grand style.” 
He makes no attempt to identify the 
scenery with any particular locality, as 
many scholars have done, and courteously 
but cogently disposes of Conway’s fan- 
tastic theory of the parallelism of odd and 
even numbers in the Eclogues with local 
and foreign scenery. He boldly asserts 
that Virgil is deliberately creating his own 
Arcadia, a land that never existed save in 
the poet’s imagination, another land of 
Cocaigne, in which elements of native 
Italian scenery are blended with those of 


epic,” 
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Sicily and of other lands and the whole 
colored by the rosy light of the poet's 
dream. With equal common sense he de- 
clines to be tempted by the ignis fatuus of 
allegory which has lured so many, from 
Servius down, into strange places. Al- 
legory there is, he admits, but of so pur- 
posely elusive a nature that it is idle to re- 
gard it as having more than a general sig- 
nificance. In dealing with the much de- 
bated Fourth Eclogue, he brushes aside the 
weird theories of Norden, Jeanmaire, and 
others, and adopts the simplest but most 
likely explanation that the child referred 
to is the child of Pollio. After all the ar- 
tistic merit of these poems constitutes their 
primary importance, beside which the 
precise identification — at best only hypo- 
thetical — of this or that figure in them is 
of purely academic and incidental inter- 
est. To the artistry and beauty of the 
poems Rand does ample justice nor does 
he forget the epic note with which Virgil 
“‘could make his oaten reed resound.” 
The Georgics, in his view, are no poems 
made to order but an example, as in the 
case of the Aeneid later, of inclination 
chiming with policy. In his discussion he 
makes plain not only the debt that Virgil 
owed to Lucretius and to Hesiod, but also 
where he departs from them and where (in 
Rand’s view deliberately) he challenges 
comparison. Virgil, he thinks, “flings the 
gauntlet down before his master Lucre- 
tius.” He “does not relinquish his devo- 
tion to science;... But he insists that the 
world of Lucretius is a half-world; it is un- 
true to experience in its exclusion of re- 
ligious faith, the faith professed by coun- 
try folk, and symbolic of their true sim- 
plicity.” It is really a matter of tempera- 
ment. Acknowledging Lucretius as master 
and profoundly influenced by his views, 
Virgil is yet sustained by a larger hope and 
faith. The case is somewhat similar to 
that of two poets of our own age, Meredith 
and Hardy. Starting from an attitude to- 
wards the ultimate issues of life which was 
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essentially the same, they reached op- 
posite conclusions, a buoyant faith and 
zest in life itself as against the feeling that 
“not to be born is best.”” Rand shows how 
Virgil, using the Works and Days of 
Hesiod as a model, lifts his subject to a 
higher plane and makes it national. It is 
a Gospel of work and so has a strain of 
moral satire (though of a kind, be it said, 
more akin to that of Addison and Steele 
than to that of Pope or Dryden) but it is 
enlivened by touches of humor and en- 
nobled by many epic passages, all which 
Virgil with his magical touch blends into 
harmony and makes germane to his prac- 
tical subject of the care of soil or beast. 
In dealing with the Aeneid the author 
abandons the method of exposition and 
commentary and discusses certain aspects 
of the poem, the “‘absorption of tragedy 
into epic,” Virgil’s use of the Greek 
tragedians in the fashioning of his drama 
and finally the magic by which he imagina- 
tively recreated for the Roman of his cay 
a picture of that earlier Italy and of Rome 
in the dim dawn of her history so that “At 
the waving of the master’s wand, the 
splendors of the imperial city are dissolved, 
and the courtier’s pride in the prosperity 
of Rome gives place to the prophet’s sum- 
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mons to simple living and _ righteous- 
ness.” 

His reconstruction of the probable gene- 
sis of the poem, the difficulties with which 
its creator was faced, the skill with which 
he overcame them, and the incidental 
changes in plan as the work grew under 
the poet’s hands is admirably Cone. Vir- 
gil’s mastery of dramatic technique is no 
less skillfully presented. The dramatic 
quality of the Fourth Book is vividly de- 
picted, while the larger drama of conflict- 
ing ideals in which the heroes are protag- 
onists and which is implicit in the tragedy 
of Turnus is made clear. Thus the claim 
that the Aeneid is “‘an epic poem present- 
ing a unified narrative and yet constructed 
of two tragedies, the tragedy of Dido and 
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the tragedy of Turnus” is convincingly 
supported. Less convincing, however — 
to the present writer at any rate — is his 
treatment of what might be termed the 
tragedy of Aeneas. The question is an im- 
portant one, for on it hinges not only our 
estimate of the character of Aeneas but 
also our judgment of Virgil’s success or 
failure in the creation of his hero; that is, 
as an artist. There has never been any 
doubt as to the appeal of Dido or the 
pathos of her fate, but critics are still at 
variance in their judgment of Aeneas. 
Some roundly condemn him as a cad and 
can find neither excuse nor extenuation 
for his behavior to Dido. Others con- 
sider that Aeneas was in love with Dido 
but that his sense of duty was superior to 
his love and so the woman was sacrificed 
to the state. The latter view is champi- 
oned by Rand who indulges —as we most 
of us do on a matter near our hearts — in 
a little special pleading to sustain his point 
that the desertion of Dido is a tragedy for 
Cne woncers, however, if the 





Aeneas. 
tragedy is less real or the hero less noble, 
if we conceive the tragedy as being that 
of a man who has yielded, in a moment of 
weakness, to an illusion of passion and ac- 
cepted the réle of the responsive lover 
which he subsequently discovers neither 
circumstances nor his deepest feelings per- 
mit him to maintain. Surely the realiza- 
tion that it is not in him to give to Dido 
the love she craves and deserves is tragedy 
enough and a sufficient source of remorse 
and grief to a man of high standards and 
sensitive nature such as Virgil again and 
again represents Acneas to be. This it is 
which moves his tears and explains the 
deep emotion he manifests at various 
points in the story. The passage in Book 
VI (quoted by Rand, page 367), where 
Aeneas meets Dido in the underworld, has 
always seemed to me conclusive. There, 
if anywhere, one would expect Aeneas to 
avow his love. He exhibits deep emotion, 
which is natural enough under the circum- 
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stances. He endeavors to excuse and ex- 
plain his departure. Nowhere does he give 
her the one assurance a woman would wish 
to hear which alone might bring comfort 
to her wounded heart, namely, that he 
loved and still does love her. So may it not 
be that Virgil characteristically sees and 
sympathizes with both sides of the ques- 
tion? Though regarding the act of Aeneas 
as the only one possible under the circum- 
stances he is yet deeply moved by the pain 
and tragedy of Dido and so the story of 
Aeneas and Dido becomes but another ex- 
pression of his sense of the tragedy and 
mystery of life. 

One wishes that Rand had imitated the 
poet and ended his book on the note of 
Tragedy. The last chapter, interesting as 
it is in itself, is somewhat of an anticlimax 
after the tragedy of Dido. 

The book is beautifully written and his 
translations are delightful so that one feels 
that its pages have caught something of 
the master’s magic of which he writes. As 
ever his erudition is disarmingly con- 
cealed. 

L. Denis Peterlcin 


Bits of Cambridge History. By Samuel 
Francis Batchelder, ’93. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1930. 

Bits of Cambridge History makes a 
worthy companion volume to Mr. 

Batchelder’s Bits of Harvard History pub- 

lished in 1924. While the latter in point of 

time dealt with several non-related sub- 
jects, the four papers in the present work 
all deal with individuals and matters 
having to do with Cambridge during 
the period of the American Revolution, 
namely, “Burgoyne and his Officers in 

Cambridge,” “Colonel Henry Vassall,” 

“The Washington Elm Tradition,” “ Ad- 

ventures of John Nutting, Cambridge 

Loyalist.” These were all read, in whole 

or in part, before the Cambridge Historical 

Society of which Society Mr. Batchelder 

was the efficient secretary and moving 





spirit for the decade previous to his 
death in 1927. 

Without doubt the most important 
paper, and one which well establishes the 
author’s ability for original research, is 
that on “Burgoyne and his Officers in 
Cambridge.” That this has more than a 
local interest is shown by the fact that the 
1926 reprint of the original paper is given 
as one of the five references in the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the article on Bur- 
goyne in the latest (1929) edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The present 
volume contains the interesting folded 
map made by Mr. Batchelder for the re- 
print, showing “Cambridge and vicinity 
in Revolutionary times, compiled to show 
the parole limits of Burgoyne’s officers, 
ag77."’ 

While acknowledging this chapter to be 
based on a thorough examination of the 
original documents having to do with the 
quartering of the Convention Troops in 
Cambridge and vicinity, one is left after 
reading it, with the impression that the 
author is somewhat too bitter in his con- 
demnation of the attitude and the actions 
of the inhabitants of Cambridge and of the 
College authorities. He writes (page 92) 
of the “‘venomous meanness of the Cam- 
bridge folk’? as shown in the obstacles 
they put in the way of General Heath’s 
providing suitable lodgings for Burgoyne’s 
officers as required by the Convention. 
The reader feels inclined to seek excuses for 
them, and indeed they were faced with a 
situation at best not easy to handle. To 
provide accommodations for Burgoyne’s 
surrendered troops consisting of 300 
officers and 5000 men, nearly one half of 
whom were German mercenaries, was a 
task hardly to be looked upon with any- 
thing but dismay. It must also be re- 
membered that Cambridge already had 
“‘endured the severe handling of a year’s 
occupation by an ill-disciplined militia” as 
Mr. Batchelder himself states in his paper 
on Henry Vassall (page 182 of the present 
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volume). The inhabitants of Cambridge 
were certainly justified in fearing the re- 
sults of turning the town into a prison 
camp. Mr. Batchelder in the Vassall 
paper paints this unlovely picture of 
Cambridge at the period, ‘Dwellings 
had been maltreated, fences torn away, 
tillage laid waste, timber and shade trees 
felled, roads ruined, and farms thrown 
open, cut up and broken to pieces” (page 
183 of present volume). Mr. Charles 
Deane in a valuable contribution to the 
American Antiquarian Society in October, 
1877, upon “‘ Burgoyne and the Conven- 
tion” writes, ‘‘The long continuance of 
the troops near Boston had been very pre- 
judicial tothe inhabitants. Their influence 
was bad upon the young, and particularly 
upon the students in the college in 
Cambridge.” Mr. Batchelder ably deals 
with the immediate picture but to get the 
most correct view more of the background 
is necessary. This background is well sup- 
plied by an exceedingly able work by an- 
other Harvard graduate, Mr. Hoffman 
Nickerson (A.B. 1911), in his book pub- 
lished in 1928, by Houghton Mifflin, en- 
titled The Turning Point of the Revolution, 
or Burgoyne in America. 

A reading of Mr. Deane’s paper before 
referred to would make one somewhat 
more tolerant of the Congress in their 
tortuous and dilatory course in carrying 
out the provisions of the Convention, than 
is Mr. Batchelder. He writes (page 95) 
“the little group of jobbers and politicians 
at Philadelphia who at this date unfor- 
tunately constituted the only central au- 
thority of the new government were froth- 
ing at the mouth, so to speak, over the 
whole business of the Saratoga Conven- 
tion.” Mr. Deane reprints three letters 


from General Washington, which must 
have influenced Congress, in which he 
strenuously urged delay in the embarka- 
tion of the troops. Under date of No- 
vember 5, 1777, he writes to General 
Heath, “I do not think it to our interest 
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to expedite the passage of the prisoners to 
England; for you may depend upon it that 
they will immediately upon their arrival 
there, throw them into different garrisons, 
and bring out an equal number.” From 
Washington also came the suggestion, in 
his letter to Congress of December 14, 
1777, that the British payment should be 
in coin. Mr. Deane quotes Washington as 
writing “The payment too, I should appre- 
hend, ought to be in coin, as it will enable 
us to administer some relief to our un- 
fortunate officers and men who are in 
captivity.” From these quotations it ap- 
pears that Congress was not alone re- 
sponsible for the delay and the payment in 
coin for which they have been blamed. 
Because Mr. Batchelder’s work is so well 
done, and so soundly based on the origi- 
nal documents, a reader who disagrees 
with his facts or his conclusions must him- 
self do some research —a result that 
would have pleased no one more than 
Mr. Batchelder. 

Should the paper on “The Washington 
Elm Tradition” come under the eye of a 
disciple of Edgar Lee Masters it might sug- 
gest another “Spoon River Anthology,” 
in which famous trees would be subjected 
to tests or autopsies, seeking to discover 
if the facts warranted the inscriptions 
placed upon the tablets. Mr. Batchelder, 
writing three years after the death of the 
tree (it fell in 1923, at an age of at least 
two hundred and ten years, as estimated 
by experts from Bussey Institution), con- 
clusively proves that the facts do not 
warrant the prevalent tradition that 
Washington in a formal and impressive 
ceremony, standing under this particular 
elm, took command of the American 
Army on July 3, 1775. That Washington 
did issue his first orders on July 3 as 
“Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of 
the United Colonies of North America” 
is a fact and it is possible that he also in- 
spected, drawn up on the Common, the 
few regiments then in Cambridge. From 
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these have developed the tradition natu- 
rally arising from a worthy desire to have 
a tangible memento of the event. There- 
fore most of us will continue to show our 
visiting friends the exact spot, and point 
out on the Common a scion of the original 
elm, a grandson, which on April 19 of the 
present year was formally presented to 
the Mayor of Cambridge by the President 
of the University of Washington, of the 
State of Washington, upon whose campus 
a son of the original elm has long flour- 
ished. 

In the papers upon “Colonel Henry 
Vassall” “John Nutting,” Mr. 
Batchelder presents two interesting but 
very different Loyalist types. Colonel 


and 


Vassall, a representative of the wealthy 
landed proprietor class, came to Cam- 
bridge in 1741, after having lived until 
nearly twenty years of age on the great 
family estates in Jamaica. Until his death 
in 1769, he lived in Cambridge the life of 
a Tory exotic, untouched by and out of 
sympathy with the Puritan ideals. Al- 
though for a short time he — with a few 
of the same class — “formed the out- 
stan ling figures in the village annals... be- 
fore the chilling breath of discord and 
revolution, they suddenly withered away 
and vanished, leaving no roots, no fruits, 
and only here and there an empty husk.... 
Their fibres never sank deeper than the 
superficial soil of New England life,” 
writes Mr. Batchelder. The inventories of 
their estates are of real interest and 
fortunately that of Henry Vassall is here 
given us, in full, under date of 1769. The 
list of books noted in the inventory chal- 
lenges atiention with its unusual number 
of Restoration dramatists. 

In John Nutting, Mr. Batchelder had 
the task, which he performed exceedingly 
well, of portraying a real Yankee type. 
Native born, of humble parents, his father 
a Cambridge locksmith, he was at an early 
age apprenticed toa Reading housewright. 
Marrying at the age of twenty-two his 
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master’s daughter he built a house in 
Cambridge and started in business for 
himself as a master-builder and lumber 
dealer and soon became a business man of 
substance and standing. In 1774 he 
definitely cast his lot with the supporters 
of the King’s government and found it 
expedient to take refuge in Boston. His 
later life is full of action, and will be read 
with keen interest in Batchelder’s well- 
written pages. His life brings to mind that 
of an earlier native son also a type of the 
shrewd, ingenious, adventurous Yankee, 
William Phips. Parkman sketches his life 
in his Count Frontenac. Born in 1650, ina 
rude border settlement, at the mouth of 
the Kennebec, said to be one of twenty- 
six children, by trade a ship-carpenter, 
learning to read when eighteen he later 
becomes Governor of Massachusetts and 
leader of the ill-fated expedition against 
Quebec. No better types of the early 
Yankee character could be found than 
Phips and Nutting, and we owe a debt to 
Mr. Batchelder for this life of the latter. 

In its make-up the book is most attrac- 
tive. Three errors are noted: on page 8, 
the date of the surrender of Burgoyne is 
given as October 7th, it should be the 
17th; on page 58, the note at bottom 
should read “See note, p. 15, ante,” in- 
stead of p. 24; and on page 306 “‘See note 
2, page 70” should read, page 305. 

An index would have added to the refer- 
ence value of the book for it will long be an 
authority upon the subjects treated and 
every convenience should be provided 
for making quickly available the map 
of Cambridge in 1777, the inventory of 
Henry Vassall, 1769, the statement re- 
garding Dorothy Dudley’s diary and 
numerous other subjects of general inter- 
est. — W. B. Briggs. 


The Matchless Orinda. By Philip Webster 
Souers, Ph.D. °28. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1931. 


Mrs. Katherine Philips was, indeed, an 
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unusual woman. To us but a minor 
poetess represented by a few pieces in 
anthologies of Caroline verse, to her own 
age she was “the Matchless Orinda,” the 
pattern of female excellence in literary 
and social attainments. These disparate 
estimates of her accomplishments are to be 
partly accounted for by the fact that she 
was the first Englishwoman seriously to 
enter the field of poetry, and so was in 
some measure entitled to be the wonder of 
a very gallant age; partly by the fact that 
she was stricken down in her prime by dis- 
ease, and so belongs like Chatterton and 
Keats to the Marcellus tradition in 
English poetry; and partly, surely, be- 
cause it was the custom in those days, 
even as in these, for literary lights to in- 
dulge in pans of mutul admiration with 
little provocation or discrimination. Her 
actual accomplishment was small enough; 
a volume of poems, translations of Cor- 
neille’s Pompée and Horace (the latter left 
incomplete), and a volume of Letters from 
Orinda to Poliarchus. On these her claim to 
remembrance rests. They are sufficient, 
however, to warrant the statement that 
she was a very unusual woman. 

With all the zeal of the scholarly 
biographer, Mr. Souers has hunted down 
and set forth all that can be known of her 
early life, as well as the pertinent though 
not always interesting facts concerning 
her family and connections. The dullness 
of the facts, however, is usually relieved 
by the familiar style of the compiler. 
Katherine Philips’ uncles, we are in- 
formed, were remarkable for their connec- 
tion with the Cromwellian party and their 
non-conformist The _ best 
known of them, John Oxenbridge, later 
emigrated to America and became minister 
of the First Church in Boston. (An ap- 
pendix on his descendants, if there were 
any, would perhaps have proved interest- 
ing.) And of the two younger sisters, one of 
whom was the poetess’s mother, Mr. Souers 
writes, “each displayed in three succes- 


activities. 
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sive nuptials the progressive spirit which 
distinguished the Oxenbridge sons.” 
Orinda’s own childhood and training were 
those which might be expected as the re- 
sult of living in a strict Puritan family. It 
was owing to her early developed literary 
bent and to her Royalist friends, both 
literary and intimate, that she harbored 
throughout the interregnum of the Com- 
monwealth, as her biographer says, a 
Cavalier heart under a Puritan exterior. 
Her husband, James Philips, was promi- 
nent enough in the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment to suffer the loss of his position 
and be in danger of his life on the return of 
Charles; an uncle of hers by marriage was 
the famous Oliver St. John, stepson to 
Cromwell; and her mother’s third matri- 
monial venture brought her for a step- 
father Philip Skippon, Parliamentary 
Major-General. But her friends, strangely 
enough, were nearly all of the opposite in- 
clination. Her literary connections have a 
special interest, considered both in this 
and other lights. To give only a partial 
list will indicate the prominence which 
Orinda attained in the lettered circles of 
her time. With Henry Vaughan, Jeremy 
Taylor, Henry Lawes (of Comus fame), 
Abraham Cowley, Lord Orrery, and the 
Earl of Roscommon she exchanged literary 
compliments and enjoyed varying de- 
grees of intimacy. Sir John Denham com- 
pleted her translation of Horace, and 
Dryden, says Mr. Souers, “could pay no 
higher compliment to Anne Killigrew than 
to compare her with Orinda.” 

The biographer has a less difficult task 
in telling the story of the last few years of 
Katherine Philips’ life. The Letters from 
Orinda to Poliarchus (Sir Charles Cotterell, 
His Majesty’s Master of Ceremonies) are 
a fascinating record of a Restoration lady’s 
opinions and activities. In a style not in- 
frequently worthy of the best eighteenth- 
century epistolary novelists they relate 
the affairs of the brilliant Restoration so- 
ciety of Dublin, where Orinda lived for a 
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year or so; they describe the plans and 
the shattering disappointment of the ro- 
mantic though not too sentimental Orinda 
in her attempt to win for Poliarchus the 
hand of her own dearest friend, the fair 
Rosania; and they tell in great detail of 
the progressive stages of her translation of 
Pompée, and of its triumph on the Dublin 
stage which she accepted with charming 
diffidence and modesty. The Letters forma 
valuable supplement to our knowledge of 
Restoration life and manners. They are 
as important in their way as the letters of 
Dorothy Temple and the diaries of Pepys 
and Evelyn are in theirs. 

Although her scrupulous and not un- 
worthy translations of Corneille were re- 
ceived with great applause, it is for her 
poetry that she will be remembered. She 
belongs to the Cavalier School; specifically 
she was a disciple of Cartwright, both in 
her tendency toward over-ingenuity and 
her favorite theme of Platonic friendship. 
Though she sometimes harks back to 
Donne (Mr. Souers reprints one poem 
which contains an interesting elaboration 
of the “compass” conceit in Donne’s 
Valediction: forbidding Mourning), she 
also looks forward to the new school of 
Dryden. This is especially true in her 
later poems executed in carefully regular 
couplets with frequent use of balanced and 
antithetical expression. This is, in fact, 
her chief significance in literary history. 
“She was among the few,” writes Mr. 
Souers, “who kept alive in the teeth of 
Puritan scorn and persecution the old 
court tradition, and handed it over ready 
to use to the returning wits of the Resto- 
ration.” A few of the poems reprinted in 
this volume are evidence enough to place 
her without apology in the great English 
lyrical tradition. Here is the beginning of 
an epitaph on her son, not unworthy, I 
think, of the great Ben himself. 


What on earth deserves our trust: 
Youth and Beauty both are dust. 
Long we gathering are with pain, 
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What one moment calls again. 
Seven years childless marriage past, 
A Son, a Son is born at last: 
So exactly limb’d and fair, 
Full of good Spirits, Meen, and Air, 
As a long life promised, 
Yet, in less than six weeks dead. 
Too promising, too great a mind 
In so small room to be confined. 
One of her songs had the honor of exciting 
high praise from John Keats, and it is not 
hard to understand why from the single 
stanza Mr. Souers quotes. 
I have examin’d and do find, 
Of all that favour me, 
There’s none I grieve to leave behind 
But only, only thee. 
To part with thee I needs must die, 
Could parting sep’rate thee and I. 


Such gems have the same sparkle that 
makes the lyrics of Jonson and Herrick 
and Suckling live on. 

Mr. Souer’s volume is a full-length por- 
trait. He has corrected some serious er- 
rors into which an incurable romanticizing 
strain has led nineteenth-century students 
of Orinda; he has added to our store of 
knowledge by studying and presenting to 
us the material of the Letters from Orinda 
to Poliarchus; and to our appreciation 
of seventeenth-century literature by re- 
counting the life and justly evaluating 
the literary work of a Commonwealth 
and Restoration poetess who exercised a 
curious spell over her age.—L. H. 
Butterfield, ’30. 


Translation, An Elizabethan Art. By F. 0. 
Matthiessen, Ph.D. ’27. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1931. 

From the very dawn of English letters 
translations, both in prose and poetry, 
have played a not inconsiderable part in 
forming and informing our literature. 

Beginning with Alfred and extending down 

through the Middle English period to 

modern times successive generations have 
sought to familiarize themselves in transla- 
tion with the great works of Greece and 

Rome, and with the best productions in 

modern European languages. Writers of 
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the first rank in nearly every century have 
performed the service of translators, but 
the results have rarely been commensurate 
with the genius involved. They have too 
often regarded their work as a menial task 
unworthy of their best powers, to be under- 
taken more as a ready means of gaining 
money than of adding lustre to their 
literary fame. But translating is an art, a 
fine art, and the peculiar value of Mr. 
Matthiessen’s attractive book is that he 
insists upon this fact and proves it con- 
clusively in an interesting and scholarly 
fashion. 

Despite the rather contrary opinion of 
the stuffy eighteenth century, no one 
nowadays would hesitate to single out the 
Elizabethan period as the age par ezcel- 
lence of translations. If not in poetry, 
certainly no succeeding translators have 
left to posterity anything in prose quite 
equal to the magnificent translations 
produced between 1561 and 1606, unless 
it be that extraordinary translation of 
Rabelais by Thomas Urquhart in 1653, a 
work in itself singularly Elizabethan in 
spirit. 

It was no mere accident of genius that 
produced the great Elizabethan trans- 
lators, or made the sixteenth century more 
prolific in them than, let us say, the 
eighteenth century. In the first place, 
translations in the Elizabethan age were 
the chief disseminators of the hitherto 
little accessible knowledge, story, and art 
of antiquity, and the new thought and 
literature of Italy, France, and Spain. 
They were, as Mr. Matthiessen expresses 
it, “the means by which the Renaissance 
came to England.’ And the motives 
which impelled men in that stirring 
period to translate were not purely 
mercenary, or lack of something better to 
do. These motives are succinctly detailed 
by the author: “The nation had grown 
conscious of its cultural inferiority to the 
Continent, and suddenly burned with the 
desire to excel its rivals in letters, as well 
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as in ships and gold. The translator’s 
work was an act of patriotism. He, too, as 
well as the voyager and merchant, could 
do some good for his country: he believed 
that foreign books were just as important 
for England’s destiny as the discoveries of 
her seamen, and he brought them into his 
native speech with all the enthusiasm of a 
conquest.” With this in mind it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the Elizabethan 
translations can still be read with pleasure 
while those of other centuries have become- 
mere literary curiosities. 

In order to illustrate the Elizabethan 
art of translation in prose, Mr. Matthies- 
sen has selected its four greatest exponents 
and has written four admirable essays on 
their respective translations, — Hoby’s 
Courtier, North’s Plutarch, Florio’s Mon- 
taigne, and Holland’s Livy and Suetonius. 
Each of these translators has his special 
excellence. The racy, colloquial language 
of Hoby’s rendering of Castiglione’s 
Courtier gives the Englishman a place 
among the great stylists of his day; 
North’s particular charm derives from the 
fact that he vitalized his translation of 
Plutarch with the dominant force of his 
own personality; resolute John Florio was 
able to transfer the freshness and vigor of 
Montaigne’s Essays to his English readers 
by passing them through the alembic of 
his own robust genius; and Philemon 
Holland, by some incommunicable magic, 
transformed the dust-covered tomes of 
Livy and Suetonius into flesh and blood. 
But further than this all these translators 
possessed the supreme virtue of creating 
great literature. Their performance was 
not merely the pouring of old wine into 
new bottles. They made the wine palat- 
able to all succeeding generations, and 
they flavored it to suit the taste of both 
the courtier and the shopkeeper. 

The major portion of Mr. Matthiessen’s 
book is concerned with an elaborate 
analysis of the methods of translation 
employed by Hoby, North, Florio, and 
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Holland. We learn that they were not 
pedants and sometimes had small knowl]- 
edge of the language of their originals, get- 
ting at them through second-hand sources. 
They were not bent so much on making a 
literal translation as an interesting one. 
Every device of style was used to render a 
foreign tongue into a language that was at 
once racy and literary. They strove for 
reality, for the dramatic, and for the col- 
loquial. Nor did they hesitate to pad their 
originals when a literal rendering would 
result in vagueness, and often a naked ex- 
pression in the Italian, French, or Le! ‘1: is 
dressed up in all the colorful finery of 
Elizabethan slang. 

It would be interesting to try to explain 
the esthetic appeal these translations 
have for the modern reader. For us, no 
doubt, much of their charm resides in the 
fact that there is a special appropriateness 
in the now quaint Elizabethan prose. For 
these translations gain a sense of reality 
which we immediately miss when the same 
originals are rendered into the language of 
today. We instinctively feel that there is 
a peculiar fitness about this Elizabethan 
speech containing such expressive words 
as whirts, wantonesse, hugger-mugger, 
snitche, bowthe, bepeesed, jubeting, and 
seelie, or such vivid expressions as it 
spited him to the guttes; and even the very 
syntax helps to preserve the illusion that 
we are reading a language identical in 
spirit with that which was spoken by the 
writers of the Essays and the Courtier. 
However, the permanence of the great 
Elizabethan translations is not to be ex- 
plained by any such superficial analysis of 
thelanguage. The translators were artists, 
and Mr. Matthiessen’s discussion of their 
art indicates clearly enough how and why 
they were able to endow their works with 
immortality. The author has rendered a 
distinct service to all students of Eliza- 
bethan literature. He has informed a 
scholarly piece of research with many 
acute observations on the literature and 





life of the times, and, to boot, produced a 
book written in an altogether pleasing and 
graceful style. — E. J. Simmons, ’25. 


Honey Holler, By Keith MacKaye, ’23. 
New York: Brentano’s. 1930. 

There are certain drives and emotions 
which are so basic, so universal in human 
nature, that one instinctively feels a spark 
of sympathy for the person experiencing 
them, be he a cowboy, a boulevardier, or 
a Siamese. Perhaps that is why one so 
readily accepts and interests oneself in 
Lil Turner. Though she is not the 
most interesting character in the play, 
Mr. MacKaye has chosen her for the 
catalytic agent which precipitates the ac- 
tion, or lack of it, of the other characters. 
Her growing realization of the banality of 
existence in Honey Holler, her efforts to 
find contentment in the outside world, and 
her ultimate return to the Hollow and its 
peaceful, drifting manner of living form 
the structure of the story. 

Mr. MacKaye knows backwoods Con- 
necticut. But during the last decade there 
has been an unfortunate tendency among 
writers of plays and novels dealing with 
folk life among the Kentucky mountain- 
eers or among the Louisiana negroes to 
lead us to expect a marriage between the 
two protagonists. Sucha marriage is quite 
impossible, however, because both parties, 
unknown to themselves, share a common 
parent, and it all goes to show the com- 
plexities of sex life in the more obscure 
portions of America. The combination of 
folk life and the attraction of the ‘ 
mon parent” basilisk were too much for 
the author of “Honey Holler,”’ but it is 
interesting to follow the ingenious method 
with which he tries to hang a beard on 


‘com- 


this venerable custom. 

The reviewer had the opportunity of 
seeing the début of this play, presented by 
the Cambridge School of the Drama. The 
author himself directed the final stages of 
the production. 
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It opens with the mysterious Leather 
Man emerging from the pre-Revolution- 
ary War well of the Turner cabin. He 
stands against the horizon, drinking in the 
sunrise, and then returns to the well as 
Lil, the girl, and Uncle Ky, a genial old 
drunkard, appear. The exposition of the 
story continues rather slowly and for the 
most part not so adeptly as might be de- 
sired. We meet Frank Turner, Lil’s step- 
mother, and kindly old Cyrus Turner, 
Frank’s husband, and Lil’s supposed 
father. Frank is strangely embittered 
about something; in this matriarchate 
where the women do all the hard labor, she 
wants her lazy son, Dave, to marry Lil so 
that he will inherit the Turner farm. 

Lil, however, has other ideas. Aided by 
the aged Cyrus, she elopes with a certain 
slick-haired Irve, who is bound to come to 
no good because he stole a five-dollar gold 
piece from Uncle Ky. Meanwhile Lil has 
learned that she is not really the daughter 
of Cyrus but his stepdaughter for Sarah, 
“in a family way” 
when he married her. An old love affair 
between Frank and the Leather Man is 


Cyrus’ first wife, was 


also implied, and the act ends with Frank 
firing a shotgun after the vanishing 
Leather Man because of the encourage- 
ment he has given the elopers. 

When the second act opens, seven years 
have passed. The farm house is more 
dilapidated than ever. Frank is crippled 
by rheumatism for her sins, and old Cyrus 
is totally blind. Lil returns, deserted by 
Irve, and in the old Turner tradition, also 
in a family way. The Leather Man reap- 
pears; he is recognized by Uncle Ky as 
Preacher Joe, his brother and Frank’s 
former husband, whom everyone has be- 
lieved dead. While Frank and the Leather 
Man are talking over old times, blind 
Cyrus hears them say that it was the 
Leather Man who seduced Sarah and after- 
wards killed her. Cyrus struggles with the 
Leather Man and in the fight his neck is 
broken. The Leather Man returns to the 
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well; Lil finds Cyrus, picks up his crutches 
and says, “Pa allus called ’em his hosses.” 
At this moment Uncle Ky whistles 
“Annie Laurie,” a signal for the Leather 
Man to send up some prehistoric whiskey 
from the well. The contrast makes for 
most effective pathos. 

The last act takes place three years 
later. Frank is still seeking to marry Lil 
and Dave. The Leather Man objects that 
he is the father of both, but Frank says 
that that is nothing in Honey Holler. She 
makes the Leather Man promise to kill 
Irve. He agrees on the condition that he 
act as minister at the wedding of his 
children. The wedding guests arrive. The 
Leather Man has secreted Irve in a closet 
in the room where the ceremony is to be 
performed, giving him the choice of being 
a man and claiming his wife or of being a 
coward and permitting her marriage with 
Dave to be consummated. When the 
guests are doing country dances, the 
Leather Man appears, works upon their 
superstitious fears, and conducts the 
ceremony. Irve bursts out at the crucial 
moment and stops the wedding, but Lil 
won’t go west with him. She prefers to 
stay in the Holler with the baby which she 
has had between the second and third acts. 
The Leather Man is seized by the wander- 
lust again, but he tells Lil that he'll always 
be with her: — “Nights, I'll listen fer y’, 
Pa — goin’ by on the ridges of the hills,” 
Lil says, and the Leather Man answers, 
**Y’ll hear me mostly a-fur off, in the dark 
of the moon — when the wind’s high in 
the stars, gal.’”’ He leaves and Lil says: “I 
guess mebby I be your kind, Ky. I never 
did ’preciate you before — Father Time.” 
“*Yea-a, most folks don’t,’ answers Ky. 
“Kind-a chilly tonight. The sun’s gettin’ 
lower. Funny how hot it wuz a while ago 
—ain’t it?” “‘Yea-a,” says Lil, and the 
peace of the Holler is broken only by the 
crickets. 

The play is difficult to estimate. Mo- 
ments of poor writing are followed by 
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scenes of fine artistry. Dramatically, the 
first and second acts drag and the suspense 
in the third is obviously motivated. Yet 
there is a power in these characters one 
cannot forget; the pathetic figure of Uncle 
Ky, the last of a fine stock gone to seed; 
Lil’s vain efforts to escape from the lazi- 
ness and dilapidation she has grown up in; 
the Leather Man’s ungovernable hunger 
for Frank and his unslakable thirst for the 
beauty of the world. Of one of the great- 
est names in the history of the American 
theatre much is expected, and in his first 
play Mr. MacKaye gives promise of a 
genius worthy of his name. — Henry 
Wesselman, ’31. 


Tales for Bibliophiles. Translated from 
the French. Chicago: Caxton Club. 


1929. 
Bibliomania, a tale by Gustave Flaubert. 
Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern 


University Library. 1929. 

Francesco Colonna, a fanciful tale of the 
writing of the Hypnerotomachia. By 
Charles Nodier, Jr. Chicago. Pri- 
vately printed. 1929. 

The Mirror of the Parisian Bibliophile. 
Chicago. 1931. 

Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93, has made a 
distinct, and distinguished, place for him- 
self among American University libra- 
rians. In his earlier years at Cornell, he 
made his reputation as a careful and in- 
telligent compiler of catalogues, and at 
Michigan he added to his experience as an 
administrator of a library that served the 
needs of a considerable body of graduate 
students as well as college under-gradu- 
ates. At Northwestern University he has 
supplemented his normal duties by assum- 
ing two tasks which his professional col- 
leagues greatly needed to have done for 
them. 

As the first of these, Mr. Koch made 
himself the interpreter to American li- 
brarians of the leading libraries of Europe. 
He published a succession of very useful 
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monographs on each important institu- 
tion, explaining its organization, with a 
brief outline of its history and the out- 
standing characteristics and collections 
which contribute to its importance in com- 
parison with its rivals. The War came 
along before these articles had reached the 
stage where they could be combined into 
a volume, and the subsequent reorganiza- 
tions have not yet resulted in the perma- 
nence which would make such a volume 
useful. 

With this task taken off his hands, Mr. 
Koch turned his attention to another 
which is in its way of even more immedi- 
ate value to most college librarians. This 
is the explanation of book collecting to the 
administrators of American libraries. The 
whole machinery of American libraries, of 
every sort, has been created by and for 
the reading of books. Within the past 
dozen years, all this has been threatened 
by a new set of library invaders. Book 
collecting has become a fad. It has swept 
the whole country, finding devotees in 
every rank of society and of financial rat- 
ing, and creating an entirely new group of 
library patrons. This is particularly true 
of the college libraries. Those in charge of 
these institutions have found themselves 
forced into intimate, and usually profit- 
able, relationship with collectors who de- 
sire to become patrons of the library, and 
who expect the custodian to sympathize 
with and talk intelligently about, each 
particular individual’s hobby. 

A very considerable number of librari- 
ans, as well as some collectors, have only 
the vaguest notion of the true inwardness 
of book collecting. It is for these that 
Mr. Koch’s more recent publications are 
especially useful. His method is thor- 
oughly ingenious, skilfully conceived and 
cleverly executed. Realizing that the 
French, as collectors of books, are far 
ahead of every other nation, Mr. Koch 
perceived that the best service he could 
render to his colleagues would be to make 
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them acquainted with the French writings 
on collectors. With the true Gallic in- 
stinct, the authors of these writings have 
avoided the didactic, and made their 
points triply effective by presenting them 
under the guise of fiction. 

Each of the four volumes which Mr. 
Koch has brought forth during the past 
two years is, in effect, a section of a treatise 
on book collecting, as interpreted by an 
eminent French bibliophile. Others, it is 
to be sincerely hoped, will follow without 
undue delay, for the mine is a deep one, 
and Mr. Koch has shown abundant skill 
in plumbing its recesses and bringing to 
light its treasures. 

George P. Winship, ’93 


Art Studies. Edited by A. Kingsley Porter 
and C. R. Morey. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1931. 

This annual publication edited by the 
departments of Fine Arts of Harvard and 
Princeton Universities, appears for the 
first time in two parts, each as large as a 
single volume of former years. In other 
respects Volume 8 resembles its predeces- 
sors. There are the articles by specialists 
in various fields of the history of art excel- 
lently printed in clear type, illustrated 
with very good reproductive plates. The 
editorial policy of the past has likewise 
been maintained. In one respect, certainly 
this seems a mistake. Foreign scholars are 
permitted to publish in their native lan- 
guages —a practice which has been con- 
demned before. This time we find articles 
in German, Spanish and Italian. The fact 
that the Middle Ages again predominate 
may also seem unfortunate to some. 
Though the full title of the publication is 
Art Studies, Medieval, Renaissance and 
Modern, there is nothing on the period 
after the Seventeenth Century. 

The articles are, of course, addressed 
principally to special students. The long- 
est is that by Rudolf M. Riefstahl entitled 
“Turkish Architecture in Southwestern 


Anatolia.” It consists of descriptions, 
data, plans and photographs of the Mo- 
hammedan architectural monuments of 
the region. In addition, notes on decora- 
tive arts, manuscripts, ceramics and other 
objects of art in these places visited are 
included. Mr. Riefstahl’s architectural 
work is supplemented in separate articles 
by the publication of the inscriptions he 
collected from his monuments. These 
were translated into German by a Dr. 
Paul Wittek, and thence into English 
by Mr. Riefstah]l. Turkish, English and 
German are published together. 

In another place Art Studies offers a 
more complete example of scholarly col- 
laboration, one which should prove a 
model. This is the publication of the 
Landevennec Gospels by Messrs. C. R. 
Morey, Carl H. Kraeling and Edward 
Kennard Rand. Studied thoroughly from 
every angle, illumination, text and script 
(the neums or marks of musical notation 
are also discussed in a short communica- 
tion of Dom G. M. Byssac, 0.S.D.), the 
Gospels are dated in the second half of the 
Ninth Century, located at the Abbey of 
Landevennec in Brittany, and shown to 
be the product of a mixture of Irish and 
Continental] influences. 

“El ‘Beato’ de la Catedral de Osma,” 
by Timoteo Rojo, is a descriptive publica- 
tion of the text and illumination of an 
Eleventh Century member of a famous 
manuscript group. What Senor Rojo does 
not attempt for his manuscript, to de- 
termine its connections with other Beatus 
MSS. and the light it throws on the history 
of art, Miss Georgiana Goddard King es- 
says for all of them in her “Divinations 
on the Beatus.” The MSS. are grouped 
geographically and according to various 
prototypes. The style is discussed from 
certain angles. Relations to mosaics of 
earlier times and to Anglo-Saxon illumi- 
nation are pointed out. The interesting 
possibility of Coptic influence is not dis- 
cussed. Nor is the apparent absence of 
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Carolingian influence — which is surpris- 
ing when we remember that Spaniards 
held important positions in Charlemagne’s 
France. 

Medieval architecture receives atten- 
tion in “Le Chiese Deuterobizantine del 
Revannate,” by Guiseppe Gerola, and 
“Mere Decorative Forms of the First 
Romanesque Style,” by J. Puig i Cada- 
falch. The latter adds material on sculp- 
ture and polychromy of the Tenth and 
Eleventh Centuries to that on other 
decorative forms which he published in 
Art Studies in 1926. He also writes briefly 
of the transition tothe Second Romanesque 
style of the Twelfth Century. 

Three people write on Italian painting 
of the Middle Ages. ‘“‘Uber eine neue 
Gruppe Byzantinisch-Venezianischer Tru- 
cento-Bilder,”’ by Victor Lasareff, traces 
the activity of a workshop of painters in 
Venice from the early years of the Four- 
teenth Century to about 1360. It is pos- 
sible that the chief members are to be 
identified with a family known to have 
been active at that time in Murano. The 
most important artistic achievement of 
the workshop is a crucifixion in the Stoclet 
collection, in Brussels; the most extensive 
works are the mosaics in the Baptistry of 
St. Mark’s and those of the St. Isidor 
Chapel. Other works include frescoes in 
the Chiesa dei Santi Apostoli, and some 
panels in Venice. Jn his careful analysis 
of the elements of the style of this group, 
and of dating, the author has done a 
valuable piece of work which is important 
for the study of Venetian art before 
Lorenzo Veneziano. 

With more difficult material, and over 
a longer period Miss Evelyn Sandberg- 
Vavalx discusses the painting in Verona 
before Giotto’s influence. So fragmentary 
are the frescoes she treats that we can get 
only a sketchy idea of the artistic activity 
in that city in early times. 

“Giotto and the Stigmatization,” by 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., consists chiefly 
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of the attribution of the large panel of 
the “Stigmatization of St. Francis” ac- 
quired last year by the Fogg Museum to 
the hand of the master. Although Mr, 
Mather’s comparisons to other represen- 
tations of the subject by Giotto are in- 
teresting, other critics will probably refuse 
to follow him, preferring the safer attribu- 
tion of “Giotto School.” 

On the art of the Renaissance and after 
are brief articles on “Leonardo ca Vinci, 
Sculptor,” by Raymond S. Stiles, and on 
“Baroque Ivories in the Museo Cristiano 
of the Vatican,” by Donald Drew Egbert, 
and a careful analysis of E] Greco’s Italian 
period by Ellis K. Waterhouse which will 
be valuable for all students of this master. 

The only contribution by a member of 
the Fine Arts’ staff at Harvard is that of 
Alan Burroughs called “Some Asthetic 
Values Recorded by X-Ray.” In this Mr. 
Burroughs shows the possibilities of study- 
ing artistic style from “Shadowgraphs” 
made by X-raying a painting, and of attri- 
bution by demonstrating in a most con- 
vincing way by comparisons of shadow- 
graphs and drawings that the Madonna 
of the Rocks in the National Gallery, 
London, thought by many competent 
critics to be by a follower, is by Leonardo 
himself. When all the galleries of Europe 
are accessible to Mr. Burroughs and his 
X-ray apparatus, we can expect a com- 
plete re-annotating of the lists of attribu- 
tions of Morelli, van Marle, Berenson, et al. 

F. B. Deknatel, A.M. ’30 


Mondays at Nine, or Pedagogues on 
Parade. Edited by Paul Brooks, ’31, 

and T. Graydon Upton, ’31. II- 
lustrated by Carl E. Pickhardt, ’31 
Cambridge: Harvard Lampoon. 1931. 
Amateur volumes, though they be slim 
and neat, havea way of fattening in dull- 
ness with the years, and cluttering the 
cupboards of otherwise classically chaste 
libraries. Joyful, then, is the reception to 
a little book whose qualities promise to re- 
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tain their youthful charm at least until 
the books written by the present genera- 
tions of venerable Harvard professors are 
dusty with decades. For the waggish in- 
terior of this austerely appointed edition 
will amuse al] Harvard graduates over a 
span of fifty years, thirty past, and at 
least twenty to come. 

Three editors of the Harvard Lampoon 
have conspired to issue the collected 
literary remains of Sarah Lampoon, the 
last of the white witches and one of the 
lesser known, although marvelously potent 
in necromantic circles. In heroic couplets, 
betraying a mastery of form which varies 
from the strict closure, antithetical 
rhetoric, and delightful decency of Pope to 
the more jocund verbal extravagances 
and fortuitous rhymes of Byron, the 
ancestress of Bob Lampoon has chanted 
her twisted fancies. Harvard professors 
have been eulogized and immortalized 
somewhat before their time, and with not 
unadulterated praise. 

These verses, appearing at intervals in 
the Lampoon, together with illustrations 
of the scholars whose characters are 
penned, have become familiar to under- 
graduates. They are now available to 
alumni. Needless to say, both portraiture 
and literature avoid the pit of serious sub- 
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jective meditation. There are no idle 
tears. And it need not be remarked that 
there is a grave difficulty in light treat- 
ment of weighty personages. 

But the poetess surmounted this ob- 
stacle with classic grandeur. Where foibles 
of character and habit might be hinted, 
she has recognized that such qualities 
are not superficial or silly, but rather 
inherent, inescapable and necessary at- 
tributes to the personalities of the sub- 
jects; they are the very breath of individ- 
uality, and, perhaps, fame. There would 
be no Greenough were there no Eighteenth 
Century, no Babbitt were there no Lowes. 
So, suspended in airy parallels of wit and 
humor, are hung the pictures and lines 
on Orchid Ames and Farmer Kittredge, 
Tariff Taussig, and Hunter Edgell. 

There are many Harvard publications, 
but none, as the advertisements will say, 
so indispensable to the graduate’s library 
as this bewitching work. Bound in red 
cloth, with preface, title page, dedication, 
and frontispiece performed in admirable 
Lampoon style and spirit, this little book is 
a mine of whimsical delight. 

Eugene L. Belisle, ’31. 

(Marked advt. and placed next to 
reading matter. — Ed.) 























